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THE HISTORICAL ARTHUR 


John Jay Parry}, University of Illinois 


*s* &* 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. In 1936 the following program was drawn up for 
the Arthurian Romance Group of the Modern Language Association of 
America, at its meeting in Richmond, Virginia. 


GENERAL TOPIC: “The Arthur of History, Legend, and Ro- 
mance: A Symposium.” (The discussion will be limited to a con- 
sideration of the Arthurian tradition to 1160, excluding Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and Chrétien de Troyes, except as they shed light on 
the circulation of Arthurian story.) 


1. “The Historical Arthur,” John J. Parry, 
University of Illinois. 

2. “The Mythical Arthur,” Roger S. Loomis, 
Columbia University. 


Discussion led by G. H. Gerould, Princeton University; J. S. P. 
Tatlock, University of California; W. A. Nitze, University of Chi- 
cago; A. C. L. Brown, Northwestern University. 


As chairman for the Group, I tried to bring together the best known Arthurian 
scholars available. Only recently (February, 1959), while looking through a 
pile of old papers, have I come upon Professor Parry’s original typescript of 
his paper, with a few revisions added in his handwriting. As the paper was 
written for oral delivery, entirely devoid of documentation, I have seen fit to 
supply footnotes wherever they might be of convenience to the reader. They 
make no pretense at completeness, but they do attempt to indicate, by refer- 
ence to recent criticism, how well the paper succeeds in holding its ground 
today, after almost a quarter-century. 

To John Parry, a former editor of this journal, those who would avoid 
stumbling in the field (or Serbonian bog) of Arthurian legend are in debt 
more than to anyone else. The Bibliographies which he compiled from 1922 
until his death in 1954 have been indispensable in saving the time and energy 
of investigators. He was, however, more than an expediter or bibliographer. 
His major critical contributions consist of three important editions: the Latin 
Vita Merlini ascribed to Geoffrey of Monmouth (1925), the Welsh Brut y 
Brenhinedd for the Mediaeval Academy (1937), and The Art of Courtly Love 
by Andreas Capellanus (1941). 

All three books have been well received. When the Vita Merlini was later 
edited by Faral in 1929, A. C. L. Brown showed why readers must continue 
to consult Parry’s more reliable critical edition; recently Carney has directed 
“the reader’s attention to [Parry’s] excellent Introduction and Notes.” The 
pioneer editing of the Brut, which appeared four years earlier than Henry 
Lewis’ Brut Dingestow for the University of Wales, drew the praise of Sir 
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John Lloyd, most eminent of Welsh historians, for its “trustworthy” trans- 
lation and its “sound” scholarship. The edition of Andreas was commended 
by such divergent reviewers as the classicist Marbury Ogle (‘Professor 
Parry . . . has succeeded admirably in reproducing some of the artificialities 
of Andreas’ style, especially the jingles and plays on words . . . [His] English 
is clear and exact”) and that “most widely influential Christian apologist of 
our time,”’ C. S. Lewis (““Mr. Parry says that he has tried to keep his trans- 
lation close to the original even at the cost of ‘somewhat awkward English.’ 
‘Awkward’ is much too harsh a word for the lucid version he has actually 
made’”’). 

Professor Parry’s relations with his students and with the community 
have already been described by Paul Landis. One was struck by his genial 
warmth, the breadth of his knowledge, the soundness of his judgments, and 
the ease and modesty with which he expressed them. Always kindly and con- 
siderate, he could be politely firm, as may be seen in MLQ, xtv (1953), 133: 
see end of note 12. He was one of the able and helpful scholars, along with 
Robin Flower, Max Férster, Sir Herbert Grierson, Fred N. Robinson, and 
Rudolf Thurneysen, with whom I have been privileged to work intimately on 
different occasions here or abroad since 1922. Had he lived, he would have 
celebrated his seventieth birthday on September 30 of this year. 

Since 1936, more and more indispensable books and articles have been 
printed in both Welsh and Irish. It is thus becoming increasingly necessary 
for Arthurian specialists to familiarize themselves with the Celtic languages. 
Among recent Welsh articles, for example, which scholars cannot afford to 
overlook, is an admirably succinct discussion of the early development of the 
Arthur story by Thomas Jones, printed (May, 1958) in the Bulletin of the 
Board of Celtic Studies, xv11, 235-52. It offers comparison with the compact 
and compelling paper here published. The concluding sentences of the Welsh 
article may be translated as follows: “In my opinion [my italics: cf. Chambers’ 
“caution,” note 24 below] Geoffrey’s Historia is not greatly indebted for its 
subject matter to oral tales about Arthur, nor is it from Geoffrey’s book that 
the French romances stemmed. The Historia and the romances represent two 


further steps, each different from the other, in the evolution of the Arthur 
stories.” 


[Under the circumstances, this paper was not listed in Professor Parry’s 
bibliography (Studies in Memory of John Jay Parry, pp. 3-9=JEGP, tiv 
[October, 1955], 463-69). Likewise not listed is an unpublished revision 
of this 1936 paper which was read by Professor Parry before the International 
Arthurian Congress at King Alfred’s College, Winchester, in August, 1951. 
An abstract of the later version appears in the Bulletin Bibliographique de la 
Société Internationale Arthurienne, No. 3 (Paris, 1951), pp. 106-107, which 
offers further support for a northern expedition of Arthur, as may be seen from 
the concluding paragraphs: 

“Annwin peut étre identifié avec l’Ecosse au nord au mur. Dés lors Caer 
Wydyr serait la ville de Vitiris (the Town of Vitiris): Veteris est un dieu 
auquel ont été adressées plusieurs dédicaces dans le voisinage du mur (cf. 
F. Haverfield, ‘Early Northumbrian Christianity and the Altars to the Di 
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Veteres,” Archaeologia Aeliania, 3 Ser., XV (1918), 22-43; Ian A. Richmond, 
Roman Britain (1955), pp. 206-207]; Caer Golud équivaut 4 Colndesburgh; 
Caer Sidi peut étre la ‘Urbs Giudi’ signalée par Béde; Caer Riger: la ville de 
Gregory [Ifor Williams’ suggestion, which seems preferable to the admittedly 
shaky conjecture of Loomis]. D’autres recherches permettront peut-étre de 
nouvelles identifications. 

“La mention, dans les Annales de |’Ulster [Fecht Orc la hAedhén mac 
Gabhréin, ed. Hennessy, 1, 68], d’un voyage d’Aidh4n mac Gabhrain (pére 
d’un Arthurius) aux Orcades en 579-80, permet de croire 4 un voyage mari- 
time du Gallois Arthur.” 

Mrs. Parry, with whose permission this paper is printed, knows of no 
available copy of the revised version of 1951, abstracted under the title 
“Arthur dans la poésie galloise ancienne.” 

Professor Parry’s concern and his interest in Cornish (cf. PMLA, LIx 
[1946], 258-68), it should be added, were responsible for the preservation of 
the important paper by “‘Caradar” on the Cornish verb bos, recently published 
posthumously in the Journal of Celtic Studies, 11, ii (December, 1958), 156-72. 

The following list will aid those who may wish references to the above 
note: 

A. C. L. Brown, “E. Faral, La Légende Arthurienne,”’ Speculum, v1 (1931), 

305-308. 

James Carney, Studies in Irish Literature and History (Dublin, 1955), p. 130. 

Henry Lewis, Brut Dingestow (Cardiff, 1942), 328 pp. Introduction, text, and 
notes are all in Welsh. Lewis, like other writers in Welsh, reveals the 
esteem in which he holds the scholarship of “yr Athro Parry.” 

J. E. Lloyd, English Historical Review, L111 (1938), 336. 

M. B. Ogle, JEGP, xt (1942), 372-74. 

C. S. Lewis, RES, x1x (1943), 77-79. 

Paul Landis, JEGP, tiv (1955), 461-62.] 

ROLAND M. SMITH 


*“* * * & 


It has always seemed to me simplest to assume that behind the stories 
about King Arthur there must have been a real man. I knew, of course, 
that he could not be like the Arthur of the romances and that it was 
impossible to prove his existence, but I saw no reason to question it, 
nevertheless. Yet not everybody feels about him as I do. Lord Raglan, 
for example, in March of this year [1936] published in the Illustrated 
London News an article on Arthur in which he said, “It is as certain 
as anything in the dim past can be, that he was not a real man.” 
Lord Raglan considers that he must have been a war god of the 
Brythonic Celts because ‘‘only a god wins all his battles.”” He fol- 
lowed up this article with a book called The Hero'—apparently an ex- 


1 [Fitz Roy Richard Somerset] Raglan, The Hero: A Study in Tradition, Myth, and 
Drama (London, 1936); see especially pp. 73-81. 
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pansion of a paper he read before the Folk-Lore Society in 1934—in 
which he classes Arthur with other mythical heroes like Robin Hood, 
Zeus, Oedipus, and Siegfried. A. G. van Hamel, in his lecture before 
the British Academy,’ said, ‘““The general likeness which links his saga 
to that of Finn proves that the complex was ready before it was at- 
tached to an historical person. At the very best some other British 
hero preceded Arthur at its head.” Van Hamel goes on to say, ‘““There 
is not one single testimony that can be explained exclusively by the 
assumption of Arthur’s historicity.’ If he puts the matter in that way 
I must, of course, agree with him, but I would add: “‘however, there 
are many testimonies that can be explained best by the assumption of 
his historicity.” 

As a starting point for today’s discussion, which I hope will be a 
profitable one, I am going to present you with the historical Arthur 
and his background as I see them. The problem is something like the 
putting together of a jigsaw puzzle; many of the pieces are missing, 
and those that remain are mixed with pieces of other puzzles, but I 
believe that enough of them fit together to justify a statement regard- 
ing the picture they present. 

Let me begin with the background, about which it is possible to be 
fairly definite. In the century between the invasion of Julius Caesar 
and that of Claudius, there was an extensive, although peaceful, 
penetration of Roman civilization into Britain. After the Claudian 
invasion this Romanization proceeded at a much more rapid pace. 
Boudicca’s rising took place less than twenty years after the beginning 
of the invasion, yet seventy thousand Romans and Romanized 
Britons fell in it, and there were undoubtedly others who escaped. 
The Romans made a determined attempt to plant their culture in the 
island, as may be seen from Tacitus’ account of the measures em- 
ployed by Agricola. Rome held the greater part of the island for well 
over three hundred years—considerably longer than the time that has 
elapsed between the first settlement of Jamestown and the present 
day. Even if we had no other evidence—and we have a great deal—we 
might feel justified in assuming that in so long a period as this, a people 

2 Aspects of Celtic Mythology (The Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture, 1934), p. 27. 
Very recent support for Parry’s opinions is to be found in Gerard Murphy’s com- 
mentary in Duanaire Finn, m1 (Irish Texts Society: London, 1953), 213-17. Earlier in 
the same volume Murphy summarizes Tom Peete Cross’s argument for a Celtic origin 
for the Arthurian mantle story (pp. 155-58) and concludes that the argument is still 
tenable. See Jackson’s strictures on the thesis of van Hamel’s lecture in Folk-Lore, 


XLVI (1935), 381-84. 
* Ibid., p. 28. 
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like the Romans would have had a profound effect upon the civiliza- 
tion of the island. 

Of the various factors that contributed to the Romanization of 
Britain,‘ the one that most concerns us in connection with Arthur is 
the army. The Twentieth Legion was stationed at Chester for three 
hundred years, the Sixth was at York for nearly as long. The Second 
Augusta kept its headquarters at Caerleon for two hundred years, al- 
though many of its men were serving on Hadrian’s Wall, and after 
that it was stationed at Richborough for a number of years. The 
Ninth, brought up to strength after its disaster in Boudicca’s revolt, 
was at York for fifty years before it disappeared, and other legions 
were stationed in the island for shorter periods. Besides this, there 
were many more or less Romanized auxiliary troops permanently 
stationed there. It has been estimated that in the second century the 
regular garrison of the island was about fifty-six thousand men, 
nearly a third of them legionaries, which is a fairly large force if we 
consider that the total population of the island was probably less than 
a million. 


Except in a few special cases, Roman citizenship was a prereq- 
uisite for enlistment in a legion; many of the auxiliaries were not 
citizens, although citizenship was often granted them upon the ex- 


piration of their enlistment. In any case, twenty-five years of service 
would be apt to fix a man firmly in Roman ways, and at the end of it 
he was encouraged to settle down in one of the four coloniae, Colches- 
ter, Gloucester, Lincoln, or York. 

Technically, until the year 197, soldiers were not supposed to 
marry before the expiration of their enlistment. Actually this rule was 
not enforced, and many of them did marry; when they were dis- 
charged, such marriages were usually recognized, even if the wife was 
a peregrina, and citizenship was given to the children; sometimes the 
citizenship of the sons was made contingent upon enlistment in the 
legion, for, from the time of Hadrian onward, vacancies were filled, 
so far as possible, by local enlistments. A fair proportion of the re- 
cruits, instead of giving as their place of birth some city with the 
Roman franchise, gave simply caséris, indicating that they were sons 
of veterans. I know of no evidence that the daughters of veterans 
married into the legion, but it is only reasonable to suppose that some 


* See now the revised (1937) edition of R. G. Collingwood and J. N. L. Myres, 
Roman Britain and the English Settlements. The 1936 edition to which Parry alludes at 
the end of his paper contained only Books I-IV; Book V was subsequently added. 
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did. After ten generations of this sort of thing we should expect to 
find in the neighborhood of the Roman fortresses and of the coloniae 
a rather large population, largely British in blood but Roman in 
civilization and in sympathies. 

When the legions were finally withdrawn and all official connection 
with the empire ceased, most of these people remained, and strove to 
keep up their Roman manner of life. Gildas tells us this very plainly, 
and I see no reason to doubt his statement. These “citizens,’”’ as he 
called them, raised troops to take the place of the legions that had 
gone, organizing and equipping them along Roman lines, after the 
patterns that the Romans had left them. In South Britain, which is 
the only part of the island that Gildas has any interest in, these troops 
were under the leadership of Ambrosius Aurelianus, a man of the 
Roman party, whose ancestors had held high office under the empire, 
and whose descendants, in the time of Gildas, were carrying on with 
success an offensive against the Saxon invaders. I think it a perfectly 
natural assumption that others did the same thing in other parts of 
the island, and that one named Artorius did it with such success that 
his name was handed down to later generations. This assumption fits, 
better than any other, the known background and the few scattered 
references that remain to us, as I believe I can show by fitting a num- 
ber of them into the framework. 

The first actual mention of Arthur is in the compilation of Nennius.® 
Nennius himself lived about three hundred years later than Arthur, 
but his work seems to contain material from Latin sources two cen- 
turies earlier than he, and from written Welsh sources which he did 
not always understand; besides these he had, as he tells us, vetus 
traditio seniorum nostrorum.’ The Arthurian mirabilia® are fantastic, 


5 See now A. W. Wade-Evans, “The Story of the Loss of Britain,” in Nennius’s 
History of the Britons (hereafter abbreviated NHB], (London, 1938), pp. 140-53. 

* NHB §56, pp. 74-76. Jackson (Language and History in Early Britain [Edin- 
burgh, 1953]), dates Nennius “in the first third of the ninth century” (p. 49); Wade- 
Evans dates NHB between 796 and 801 (p. 10), but Jackson says of the earliest trace- 
able recension that it was “composed probably in the year 826, 829, or 819, but drawing 
in part on older written material the kernel of which may be as old as the end of the 
seventh century.” (See references [p. 48] to Thurneysen and Williams.) 

7 Cf. van Hamel, Lebor Bretnach: The Irish Version of the Historia Britonum 
Ascribed to Nennius (hereafter abbreviated LB], (Dublin, 1932), p. 71. This “erudite 
variorum edition” (TLS, Jan. 26, 1933, p. 61) based on all the Irish MSS is a sound and 
valuable achievement, without the sort of speculation found in the same writer’s Rh¥s 
Lecture (note 2 above). Van Hamel points out (p. xix) that the Irish MSS, though 
much later, preserve readings which are closer to the original than those of the Latin 
texts. For the Arthur portion, see pp. 68 ff. (XVIII: §43). 

8 NHB $73, pp. 119-20. 
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but the historical section seems reliable. Arthur here is no king but a 
man of humbler birth, chosen leader because of his military ability. 
He fights against the Saxons cum militibus Bryttanicae aique regibus,® 
which I think means with the levies of Romanized Britons and with 
the native kings. The sites of his battles’® are still in dispute, but the 
early ones were almost certainly in the North, and I believe he began 
his career there. The persistence of the tradition which connects him 
with the Southwest perhaps indicates that he extended his sphere of 
operations to that district. I believe that Badon Hill was not his vic- 
tory" but was inserted from Gildas, causing a confusion in the last 
two battles of the original list. 

The name Arthur is probably the British form of the Latin Ar- 
torius, which would become Arthyr in Welsh. It is not a common Latin 
name, but a number of people who bore it are known. One is Lucius 
Artorius Castus, who appears first as centurion in the Third Gallica 
Legion and after various promotions comes to be commander of the 
Sixth Victrix Legion in Britain. There is no certainty about his date, 
but in any event it is earlier than the period we are considering.” I see 
no great improbability, however, in the suggestion that he may have 
left descendants in the colony of York, one of whom inherited his 


military ability as well as his name. I suppose it is fantastic to go a 
step further and suggest that, since his first service was in the Third 
Gallica, and his next in the Sixth Ferrata, both Syrian legions, he may 
have been a grandson of that other Artorius whose quick thinking 
saved his life during the siege of Jerusalem by Titus. 


* Compare LB, p. 71. 

10 Later Jackson, in “Once Again Arthur’s Battles,” MP, xii (1945), maintained 
convincingly that Arthur’s first battles were in the North. See also Nitze, BBSIA, v 
(1953), 2-6. 

11 Compare Jackson, Language and History, p. 202: “It may have been the Saxons 
of the Upper Thames valley who were defeated at Mount Badon .... This seems to 
make good sense when we try to reconcile Gildas’ tale with the archaeological evidence.” 

2 So Sir Edmund Chambers, Arthur of Britain (London, 1927), p. 170; Loomis, 
Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New York, 1927), p. 350: “I do not accept the 
identification with L. Artorius Cassus [sic].’’ Readers of this book by Loomis should 
note that the author retracted some of his chapters in 1935, and should read the review 
in Zeitschr. fiir Celt. Philol., xvi (1929), 114-16 by A. C. L. Brown and T. P. Cross, 
who “had such similar reactions to the book that they set a few of them down together.” 
See also Nitze, PMLA, Lxiv (1949), 585-96, and Nitze and Williams, “Arthurian 
Names in the Perceval of Chrétien de Troyes,’’ Univ. of Cal. Publ. in Mod. Philol. 
(1955), s. ». “Artu,” pp. 266-67. These most recent commentators are in frequent 
disagreement with Loomis’ Arthurian Tradition and Chrétien de Troyes (New York, 
1949). In his last article (Romance Philology, tx [1956], 286), the gifted Swiss scholar, 
Ernst Brugger, putting his finger on one of the chief weaknesses of Loomis’ scholarship, 
quotes Professor Parry with approval. See also R. W. Ackerman in the same journal, 
Ix, 458. 
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I see another connection with Rome in Arthur’s title of “pendra- 
gon,” which is not attested in any ancient document, but is in such 
universal use later that it is probably authentic. The Old Welsh word 
for a war-leader is dragwn, dragon; and pendragon means “‘head war- 
leader.” Occasionally we find draig (which usually means ‘“‘dragon’’) 
used for “leader.” Both words undoubtedly come from the Latin 
dracé.* From the time of Trajan onward the dragon was the common 
standard of the Roman cohort, as the eagle was of the legion. Since 
most of the troops in Britain operated as cohorts rather than as 
legions, the dragon standard must have been well known in the mili- 
tary districts, and may even have been adopted by the native auxiliary 
troops. At any rate, it is not difficult to see a transfer of the name from 
the standard itself to the leader whom it represents. Of the legionary 
eagle I find no trace in Welsh literature unless a confused memory of 
it lingers on in the ravens of Owain, ‘‘and wherever he went with them 
he was victorious.’’* 

But besides the dragon standard of the cohort there was another 
that represented the emperor. How early this was used in the West I 
do not know, but Julian (later called the Apostate) while still Caesar 
used it in his campaign against the Alemanni in 357. Ammianus 
Marcellinus tells us that on one occasion his broken cavalry recognized 
Caesar per purpureum signum Draconis, which was like the skin of an 
old serpent fastened to a spear. Professor Tatlock is of the opinion 
that “an imperial standard could hardly have been familiar in Bri- 
tain,’’® but it seems to me highly probably that in military circles 
at any rate it was known. The last regular emperors to visit Britain 
were Constantius Chlorus, Constantine,and Constans—all in the fourth 
century—but forty years after Constans the army in Britain set up an 

18 The word was borrowed into the other Celtic languages, but how early it would 
be impossible to say. See Kuno Meyer, Uber die dlteste irische Dichtung, 1 (Berlin, 1914), 
16: “drauc (draic), ein Lehnwort aus Lat. dracé (vielleicht durch britische Vermittlung), 
ist ein hiufiges Epitheton von Helden und KGnigen in der irischen Dichtung ebenso wie 
draig in der kymrischen.” Robert Williams, Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum (Llandovery, 
1865), p. 110: “Dragun, s.m. Llwyd 55. Another term is druic,’’ etc.To which Nance, 
A New Cornish-English Dictionary (St. Ives, Cornwall, 1938), adds: “drk, f., replaced 
by dragon.” 

As for the standard of the legion, compare the Red Book sefyll y dreic eureit with 
Parry’s ed., Brut y Brenhinedd (delw dreic eureit), p. 184, line 13; p. 187, lines 6-7 (cf. 
Griscom, pp. 483, 489). 

“ The Red Book ending of “The Lady of the Fountain’’: Ac yr lle ydelei owein 
ahynny gantaw, goruot awnaei (ed. Rh¥s and Evans, 1887). Compare Owein’s mysteri- 
ous ravens in the earlier tale, “The Dream of Rhonabwy,” and in other Welsh writings. 

% “The Dragons of Wessex and Wales,” Speculum, vit (1933), 228. Tatlock re- 


turns to the subject in The Legendary History of Britain (Berkeley, 19 98°), pp. 38 and 
329-30. 
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emperor of its own, the Magnus Maximus (father-in-law of Vortigern) 
who plays so great a part in Welsh legend, and whose name with a 
bit of his history was carved on the Pillar of Eliseg in the ninth cen- 
tury." The dragon may have been among those insignia imperatoris 
which Gildas tells us he bore non legitime sed ritu tyrannico." In the 
next century the troops in Britain chose at least three more emperors, 
one of whom, another Constantine, was recognized as Caesar by 
Honorius. Welsh tradition always calls Arthur “emperor” instead of 
gwledig as it does other leaders like Ambrosius, Cunedda, and Ceredic, 
and I assume that Arthur took both the title and the dragon standard 
for the sake of the prestige they gave him as the representative of 
Rome. In that case he would very appropriately be called “‘pen- 
dragon” to distinguish him from the lesser dragons. 

The famous institution of the Round Table may likewise be ex- 
plained on the basis of Roman customs. In the early days of the Em- 
pire the three couches of the triclinium came to be replaced by a single 
semi-circular couch—called sigma because of its shape—placed about 
a small round table. On informal occasions—for example, when troops 
were in the field—this couch was replaced by a simple bolster laid 
upon the ground, or even by a pile of straw with a cloth laid over it. 
“Tn olden times the couch was made of straw, as it is even now in 
camp,” says Pliny. This way of eating continued in fashion until after 
the Roman troops had left Britain. Wardle cites the evidence of a 
sixth-century Jliad manuscript in the Ambrosian Library, which 
pictures the Greek warriors reclining at their meals in just this fash- 
ion.'® The beginning of the story of The Lady of the Fountain'® shows 
Arthur reclining on a pile of green rushes, with a silk cloth under him 


%* Rhys, “All Around the Wrekin,” Y Cymmrodor, xx1 (1908), especially pp. 39- 
57. See further Archaeologia Cambrensis, xc (1935), 330-33, and the authorities men- 
tioned there. See more briefly NHB, pp. 32-34. 

7 Gildas, §13 = NHB, “Loss,” pp. 133-34. 

18 T have not located Parry’s reference to Wardle. But thanks to the generous aid 
of Professor R. P. Oliver, I am able to cite here the beautiful reproductions from the 
“Tlias Ambrosiana” (Basel Urs Graf-Verl., limited edition, 1953): Plate XX VII. The 
banquet of the warriors (Jliad, VII, 436, 466): Sinistra Graeci cenantes . . . in singulis 
stibadiis terni sub humilibus umbraculis. In medio tamen stibadio quaterni accumbunt . . . . 
Plate XXX. At nightfall Hector calls the warriors together, bids them hold a feast, 
and has great fires lit (liad, VIII, 489, 554): Mox cibus capitur ab exercitu in stibadiis 
seu toris herbosis. In medio, ideoque honestiore, toro discumbit cum aliis ducibus Hector 
cristata galea conspicuus. See, more fully, Angelo Mai’s Historical Description (p. lv). 
According to the editor (p. xiii): ‘A probable date for our manuscript is somewhere 
round about the [Vth century A.D.” 

1” The White Book opening (ed. J. Gwenogvryn Evans [Pwllheli, 1907], col. 223) 
is lost; for the Red Book text, see Rhys and Evans, 1, 162. 
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and a pillow under his elbow, while he waits for dinner to be served. 
The situation is not precisely the same, since they go to tables to eat, 
but the tables may be a later addition to the story. The account which 
Giraldus Cambrensis gives of a Welsh meal in his own day also has 
some features of similarity. The translators make the diners sit, but 
Giraldus does not say so.”° If the custom was retained by the Britons 
after the departure of the legions, as apparently it was, the institution 
of the Round Table may prove to be no more than the officers’ mess 
of Arthur’s Romanized British army. The actual “table” would al- 
ways have room for as many or as few as were present, yet the cloth 
could easily be rolled up and carried on horseback. It would not be 
until this manner of eating had been forgotten because men now ate 
at upright wooden tables that the tales the Britons told of it would 
seem to be fables. 

You will doubtless notice that I make little use of the early saints’ 
lives" and of the old Welsh romances. I consider them wholly in- 
dependent of Geoffrey of Monmouth, but they do show the growth of 
an early romantic legend about Arthur. The same thing is true of the 
Triads.” Some of the material they contain may be early, but it is so 
mixed with later romantic elements that it is not safe to rely on it. In 
some cases where the two classes of material can be disentangled, it is 
the Arthurian material which is the late addition. I shall, however, 


venture into another highly controversial field—the early Welsh 
poems associated with the name of Taliesin. I am not certain that 
there actually was a sixth-century Welsh poet named Taliesin, al- 
though there may well have been; Sir John Morris Jones has, in my 
opinion, proved conclusively that some of the poems attributed to him 
originated in the sixth century.“ The poems that I am going to use 


% Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, ed. Dimock, Vol. v1 (London, 1868), Lib. I, Cap. X, 
p. 183: Unde cenantibus, non binis ut alibi, sed ternis, scirpis et herba viridi, scutellis 
etiam latis et amplis, fercula cuncta simul apponunt. 

1 See, however, Thomas Jones’ recent excellent article (written in Welsh) in 
Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies [abbr. BBCS], xvu, Part iv (May, 1958), 235- 
52. Chambers, Arthur of Britain, pp. 243-49, prints the more significant excerpts; for 
the complete lives, see now Wade-Evans, Vitae Sanctorum Britanniae et Genealogiae 
(Cardiff, 1944). 

® What Rhys wrote in his Arthurian Legend (1893) or Hibbert Lectures (1885), 
once widely accepted, is still being perpetuated by students of the romances who read 
no Welsh. Sir John’s claim, for example, that “the Triads give us the oldest account 
of Arthur,” can no longer, as Parry points out here, be accepted blindly. On the Triads, 
English readers may profitably consult two articles by Mrs. Rachel Bromwich: BBCS, 
XII (1946), 1-15, and more recently, H. M. Chadwick, et al., Studies in Early British 
History (1954), pp. 107-36. 

% “Taliesin” [abbrev. TAL], Y Cymmrodor, xxvu (1918), 28 ff., 151 ff. 
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today are not among those translated by Sir John, but I am convinced 
that they too contain some early material; they contain also some 
mythological material, but the translations include more than the 
Welsh text does. These two poems have never been properly trans- 
lated. There is much in them that I cannot translate, much more that 
I cannot understand, but there are some passages that seem to me 
explainable only on the assumption of Arthur’s historicity, so that I 
shall venture to cite them as evidence. I lean heavily upon the trans- 
lations of Robert Williams, because in spite of their shortcomings they 
seem still the best. I have made a few changes, but the translations are 
substantially his.™ 

The first of these poems is called in the manuscript Cadeir Teyrnon. 
Williams translates this “Chair of the Sovereign’’; other translators 
take the last syllable of teyrnon, or the whole word, as a proper name 
met with nowhere else. It seems to me that feyrnon for teyrn™ is a 
permissible guess; it is not found elsewhere in Welsh, but both fiarn 
and tiarnon are found with this meaning in ninth-century Breton 
charters. The poem itself is concerned with the characterization of 
some chieftain, apparently Arthur, whose name occurs twice in the 
poem. He is spoken of as “‘a man of two authors of the race of Aladur.”’ 
Williams translates it “of the race of the steel ala,”’ which seems to me 


permissible, although Lloyd-Jones does not accept it in his new dic- 
tionary. Among the possessions of this chief, whom I suppose to be 


*% Despite the passing of nearly a century since Robert Williams translated the 
Taliesin, it is still necessary to keep in mind, where many of the “improvements” over 
Williams are largely conjectural, Chambers’ “repeated caution” (p. 61) that “Welsh 
scholarship has not yet reached the stage of an agreed and confident rendering of its 
earliest texts.” Perhaps it never will. Parry’s discussion of the poems here reveals both 
his modesty and his admirable caution. 

% On Welsh fegirn—teyrn (*tegirno-; Irish tigern—tigerna), cf. Jackson, Language 
and History, pp. 279-80. For Williams’ translation, see Skene, The Four Ancient 
Books of Wales [abbrev. FB], (Edinburgh, 1868), 1, 259; on the “‘steel ala,” see 11, 405. 
With tiarn- (though not from Lat. tyrannus) compare the Latin borrowings draig— 
dragon, note 13 above. One thinks also of Irish ab, o(u)b, and abann, “river’’ = Welsh 
afon and Shakespeare’s “Avon”; see Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der Kelt. 
Sprachen, 11, 56. But cf. also note 26 which follows. 

% If these are not the Old Breton masc. names (Pedersen, 1, 99) without or with the 
diminutive ending (11, 63). See further, Max Forster, Der Flussname Themse und seine 
Sippe (Munich, 1941), which Kenneth Jackson (p. viii) rightly describes as ‘“monu- 
mental,” pp. 799 ff., on “Koseformen ... mit indogermanischen Individualsuffix 
-6n,” and the conjecture of Thurneysen, Grammar of Old Irish (Dublin, 1946), p. 172, 
on the suffix -iamon-. The earlier ideas of Joseph Loth, L’Emigration bretonne en 
Armorique (Rennes, 1883), pp. 218-22, and Vocabulawre Vieux-Breton (Paris, 1884), 
s. v. Meic (cf. Irish macc, “surety’’), still seem as acceptable as those of Pedersen, 1, 
127, or Ifor Williams, BBCS, x, 39-41. 
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Arthur, are “his staff and his wisdom, . . . his crimson purple, his at- 
tack over the wall, and his appropriate chair among the retinue of the 
wall.” Farther on in the poem is a passage that seems to me even 
more significant: “From the destruction of chiefs, in a butchering 
manner, from the loricated legion?’ arose the prince, about the old 
boundary.” If these passages are twelfth-century forgeries, they were 
forged by someone with a knowledge of the sub-Roman period. 

The second poem is labeled in the manuscript, in a somewhat later 
hand, “Priddeu Annwfn.”’ Timothy Lewis translates this ““The Sheep- 
Flocks of the Faroe Islands,” but the traditional rendering is ‘‘The 
Spoils of Hades.” The translation hinges upon the original meaning of 
Annwfn. In later times it came to mean Hell, but in the Mabinogi of 
PwylP* it is an earthly realm whose king is Arawn, known later as 
king of part of Scotland. T. Gwynn Jones says that the word meant 
“the other world, the outside world, the under world.’’® The second 
of these meanings brings us back to Skene, who says* that it meant 
the part of the island beyond the Roman Wall. That this country was 
looked upon with awe is clear enough from the account of the sixth- 
century Procopius, who tells us, “it is actually impossible for a man to 
survive there even a half hour, but countless snakes and serpents and 


7 Parry could have cited here Arthur’s lorica and dragon of gold (Brut y Bren- 
hinedd, p. 159): Ac yna y gwisgawt arthur lluric aved teilwng y vrenhin . . . adelw dreic 
oeur arnei. 

*8In their translation Gwyn and Thomas Jones (Mabinogion, 1948) return to 
Rhys’ interpretation in equating Annwfn with the Celtic Hades; cf. Ellis and Lloyd 
(Mabinogion, 1929), 1, 7. In his latest book, Wales and the Arthurian Legend (Cardiff, 
1956), Loomis ignores Timothy Lewis, Mabinogi Cymru (Aberystwyth, 1931); see Par- 
ry’s review, JEGP, xxxtl, 403-06, and Urban T. Holmes, History of Old French 
Literature (Chapel Hill, 1937), p. 177. 

** T. Gwynn Jones, Welsh Folklore and Folk-Custom (London, 1930), pp. 15-17, 
46, 52. 

%” FB, 1, 228. A later and greater poet offers an interesting parallel for Annwfn, 
which has been identified with both hell and an actual locality near the Roman Wall. 
The home of the summoner in Chaucer’s Friar’s Tale (1413; cf. “thilke cursed hous of 
helle,” 1652) is “far in the North country”; also “far in the North” (Reeve’s Tale, 
4014-15) is Strother, near Kirk Newton and Yeavering (Bede’s Adgefrin) in North- 
umberland. Of Strother, Pinkerton in 1786 (Scotish Poems, 1, \xxii) wrote in his usual 
downright fashion, “There never was even a village of this name in the North of 
England.” But see F. N. Robinson, The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 1957), 
p. 705. Strother derives from OE sirdd, “marshy land’”’; as Mackenzie (Scottish Place- 
Names [London, 1931], p. 186), points out, the “English word strother is equated in 
Scots Rolls with marresia.” Both of Chaucer’s “abodes” are farther north than the 
scene of the Summoner’s own tale, the “marshy country” of Holderness in Yorkshire, 
which has also been popularly associated with hell (cf. the Domesday form Hel-dernesse). 
One recalls the fenny habitation of Grendel not far from Hrothgar’s “great Arthurian 
court of the north” (C. L. Wrenn, Beowulf [London, 1953], p. 41). 
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every other kind of wild creature occupy this as their home. And 
strangest of all, the inhabitants say that if a man crosses the wall and 
goes to the other side, he dies straightway, being quite unable to sup- 
port the pestilential air of that region.’*' Procopius had often been 
told, but did not believe, that “the souls of men who die are always 
conveyed to this place.” If such was the reputation of the country, an 
account of an actual expedition by sea, especially one that met with 
disaster, might easily grow into the account that we have here. 

I think that Arthur made this expedition along the east coast, be- 
cause I believe that I can identify with a fair amount of certainty 
both the starting point and the ultimate goal. The poem tells us, 
“Beyond Caer Wydyr they had not seen the valor of Arthur.” Caer 
W ydyr is usually translated as ‘‘Fortress of Glass,’ but certainly that 
is not its most obvious meaning. Between Eboracum and Hadrian’s 
Wall is a river which the Romans called Vedra, and Wydyr is the exact 
phonetic equivalent of Vedra;* similar compounds of stream names 
are Caer Seint and Caer Wysg. There are remains of several Roman 
forts on the Vedra, one of them still being called Chester. 

The goal of the expedition was Caer Sidi, “the town with four 
towers on the island with the strong gate.’”’ John Rhys thought that 
Sidi was connected with Sidyll, ‘a spinning wheel,” so he translated 


Ynys pybyrdor as “Isle of the Active Door”; fifteen years later he 
went even further and called it “Quick-Door Island.” John Morris 
Jones, relying on a line in another poem which says, “‘about its towers 
are the streams of the ocean,” placed Caer Sidi under the water, 
derived the name from soddi, “‘to sink,” and connected it with the 


*! Procopius, History of the [Gothic] Wars, Book VIII, Ch. 20 (Loeb Classics, ed. 
H. B. Ewing), v (1928), 264-67. 

® So, recently, Loomis, Wales etc., pp. 165-67. Parry’s discussion of the Preiddeu 
deserves comparison with the treatment in Chapter IX of this book, which shows con- 
siderable revision by Loomis of earlier articles and a marked advance over the views 
set forth by the same author in Celtic Myth (1927), where the Preiddeu was discussed 
in several of the chapters not retracted. (See note 12 above.) 

Loomis’ Latin quotation from Nennius should be compared further with van 
Hamel’s LB text (cf. note 7 above, and NHB, pp. 40-41). One need not be concerned 
here with the occupation and tower stories of the Leabhar Gabhdla (ed. Macalister, 
Lebor Gabéla Erenn, 11, 116-19, 142-43 [§257], etc.; v, 10 ff.), which are later, though 
they may possibly contain some early features. Macalister’s work must always be con- 
sulted with caution. 

% TAL, p. 61. Max Férster was convinced in 1937 that the identification of Wydyr 
with Vedra (Ptolemy’s Ovedpa) is correct; see now his note on Wedra—Wegra in Themse, 
pp. 230-31, also 211. On Uedra see E. Ekwall, English River Names (Oxford, 1928), 
441-42. As for pre-English names like this one, as Ekwall observes (p. xxxv), “the task 
properly becomes that of the Celtic scholar.” 
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Irish sidh, “fairy land.” Doubtless the similarity of names has in- 
fluenced the account of the island—lI believe that waves can flow 
around a place without covering it*—but it seems to me that this 
similarity is merely accidental. Skene suggested® that Caer Sidi is the 
same as the Urbs Giudi which, according to Bede,™ was situated on an 
island in the Firth of Forth. Urbs Giudi would give, I think, Caer Siudi 
in Welsh. This explanation is not perfectly satisfactory, but I like it 
better than any other that has been suggested. 

Of the lines in Priddeu Annwfn that can be translated with rea- 
sonable certainty, the following seem to me to support the theory 
of an historical Arthur who made an actual voyage by sea just as the 
Romans had done centuries earlier. 


I shall reverence the ruler, the prince of the country, the king, 
Who extended his dominion beyond the shore of the world. 


Beyond the fort on the Wear they had not seen the valor of Arthur. 
Three score centuries stood on the wall; 
It was difficult to converse with their watchman. 


Fragments like these are hardly conclusive evidence, but they do help 
to support a theory which I think can stand without them. When we 
get a new translation by someone with a better knowledge of Old 
Welsh than Robert Williams had, and fewer preconceived notions 


than John Rh#s had, the poems may yield even more. 

After my paper was outlined and partly written, I secured a copy 
of Collingwood’s new book on Roman Britain.*” His theory about 
Arthur, announced by the publishers as a “re-interpretation of the 
Arthurian Legend,” is not essentially different from mine. He makes 
the additional suggestion, which I think a good one, that Arthur had 
learned the lesson taught by the battle of Adrianople, that even dis- 
ciplined infantry could hardly stand the charge of heavy cavalry, 


* TAL, pp. 237-38. Parry’s parenthesis on the waves recalls the early English 
description of Durham (ca. 1100), lines 3-4: Weor [=Uedra!| ymbeornap / ea ybum 
stronge. Bede names the Wear river (Uiuri flumen) three times. 

* FB, tt, 404, 411. 

* Charles Plummer, Venerabilis Baedae Opera Historica (Oxford, 1896), Book I, 
Ch. 12; notes in Vol. 11, pp. 24, 182. Bede names Urbs Giudi in the same chapter as the 
even more controversial Peanfahel. See Forster, Themse, p. 311; on Tra merin Iodeo 
(cf. Old Irish muir Giudan, “sea of Giudi’’) of the Canu Aneirin, see ed. Ifor Williams 
(Cardiff, 1938), p. 338. The identification of Giudi with the Iudeu of Nennius (NHB, 
p- 82) is still a matter of dispute. But there can be no question of Bede’s dependence 
not only upon Nennius but upon Gildas, whom he names but once, at the end of his 
‘4ntroduction,” Book I, Ch. 22. The Irish LU Nennius (LB, p. 75) ends just before 
this point. 

37 See note 4 above. 
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and therefore he composed his army of these equites cataphractarii. 
Such a force would be mobile, could defeat large bodies of brave but 
lightly armored and comparatively undisciplined Saxon footmen, and 
could easily have given rise to the medieval legend of “King Arthur’s 
Knights.” Collingwood ends his book with these words: “Arthur, I 
have suggested, was the last of the Romans: the last to understand 
Roman ideas and use them for the good of the British people. The 
heritage of Rome lived on in many shapes; but of the men who created 
that heritage Arthur was the last, and the story of Roman Britain 
ends with him.” 





OTWAY’S TRAGIC MUSE DEBAUCHED: SENSUALITY IN 
VENICE PRESERV’D 


William H. McBurney, University of Illinois 


“‘What a beautiful, most painful, and in some respects disagreeable 
play is this Venice Preserv’d!” wrote Leigh Hunt after seeing Fanny 
Kemble in the role of Belvidera at Covent Garden in October, 1830. 
“Otway’s genius, true as it was to nature, had a smack in it of the age 
of Charles II. . . . Sensuality takes the place of sentiment, even in the 
most calamitous passages. The author has debauched his tragic muse; 
brings her, as he does his heroine, among a set of ruffians; and dresses 
her in double tears and mourning, that her blushes may but burn and 
her fair limbs be set off the more, to furnish his riotous imagination 
with a gusto of contrast.’ 

That Otway’s masterpiece should have “‘a smack in it of the age 
of Charles II” hardly seems surprising. However, the Venice Preserv’d 
that Hunt and Romantic audiences knew was essentially an eight- 
eenth-century creation, considerably removed in both content and 
tone from the original play. Early stripped of the Nicky-Nacky scenes 
and the anticlerical elements, the tragedy was constantly refined 
according to the tastes of successive audiences and the fortes of various 
actors. Stage versions became less gross, indecorous lines were deleted, 
blustering speeches were toned down, and, in Bell’s text of 1777, 
Renault and the conspirators were made less bloodthirsty. Even so, 
throughout the eighteenth century there was increasing uneasiness 
about the pervasive erotic element in the play, as the attempts at 
textual purification show. In May, 1748, the Universal Magazine 
found that Belvidera ‘“‘often speaks immodestly,”’ while the London 
Magazine (March, 1768) felt that Jaffeir ‘talks of the connubial in- 
tercourse between himself and his wife in a manner that must be 
extremely disagreeable to a delicate auditor.’ With these critics Dr. 

1 “Criticisms from “The Tatler,’ ’”’ [October 7, 1830], Dramatic Essays, ed. Archer 
and Lowe (London, 1894), pp. 154-55. Of this production Fanny Kemble later wrote: 
“Placed as Belvidera is in the midst of sordidly painful and coarsely agonizing circum- 
stances, there was nothing in the part itself that affected my feeling or excited my 
imagination; and the miserable situations into which the poor creature was thrown 
throughout the piece revolted me, and filled me with disgust for the men she had to do 


with.””—Records of a Girlhood (London, 1879), 1, 85-86. 
2 For these and many other details, as well as for valuable advice, I am indebted 
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Johnson agreed in his declaration that Venice Preserv’d is “the work 
of a man not attentive to decency nor zealous for virtue.’ 

Despite these objections, Venice Preserv’d continued to hold the 
stage, and it remained for a drastic change in tragic acting styles 
under the “‘naturalistic” leadership of Edmund Kean to release spec- 
tators from the visual enchantment of performance and to enable 
critics to see the play apart from the obscuring praises which the pre- 
ceding age had, in general, lavished upon it. Hunt’s review in part 
merely reflects the growing dissatisfaction with the “tragedy-reader”’ 
school of acting, which was soon to cause the play to be removed from 
stock repertoire. His criticism, however, is especially significant as one 
of the first, if not the first, explicit statements of the “‘painful’”’ and 
“disagreeable” aspects of the play—that is, of the neglected but 
pivotal importance of sensuality in the total impact of the play as 
Otway wrote it. The accusation of deliberate exploitation of erotic 
appeal was, in fact, a version of the standard complaint about the 
immorality of Restoration comedy. To apply it, as Hunt did, to the 
tragic chef d’oeuvre of “the tender Otway” was a daring stroke. 

That serious and comic drama of the Restoration period were two 
faces of the same coin is now a critical commonplace. Much recent 
scholarship has been spent in revealing the tragic bases of comedy. 
Less obvious but no less valid is the reverse of the proposition, es- 
pecially in the case of Otway, where the genres tend to fuse under the 
influence of a common cynicism, and whose tragedies show a surpris- 
ing use of type-characters, patterns of action, erotic imagery and dic- 
tion, and an almost clinical preoccupation with sexual behavior which 
were largely, in the Restoration, restricted to the comic stage. The 
validity of Hunt’s statement becomes more apparent if Venice 
Preserv’d is examined in the light of Otway’s two early original come- 
dies and without the screen of sentimental reputation with which 
Victorian and modern critical indifference has reinvested the tragedy. 

Friendship in Fashion (1678) is chiefly of interest because of its 
bitterly satirical treatment of the friendship theme which had become 
a stock addition to the love-and-honor heroic drama. The fashionable 
“friendship” of Goodvile, Truman, and Valentine is actually no friend- 





to Mrs. Aline Mackenzie Taylor of Newcomb College and to her study, Next to Shake- 
speare: Otway’s “Venice Preserv’d’”’ and “The Orphan” and Their History on the London 
Stage (Durham, N. C., 1950). 

* Lives of the Poets, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1905), 1, 245. 

* Taylor, op. cit., p. 267. 
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ship but mutual deception, with sardonic laughter directed at the 
treacherous Goodvile who is eventually and justifiably cuckolded. Of 
the gross intrigue Ghosh remarks: “Nothing is easier than to hoist 
[Otway] with his own petard.’® Early in the play Lady Squeamish 
declares that 


Comedies now a days are the filthiest things, full of Bawdy and nauseous 
doings which they mistake for raillery and intrigue; besides they have no 
wit in ’em neither, for all their Gentlemen and men of wit, as they style ’em, 
are either silly conceited impudent Coxcombs or else rude ill-mannerly 
drunken Fellows. (I.430-35) 


Even more pertinent to the present topic is the same fashionable 
prude’s formula for success in the field of tragedy: 


Oh Cousin, if you undertake to write a Tragedy, take my counsel: Be sure 
to say soft melting tender things in it that may be moving, and make your 
Ladies Characters vertuous what ere you do. (III.i.145-48) 


Although Friendship in Fashion has little to recommend it, Otway’s 
next comic attempt, The Souldiers Fortune (1680), deserves detailed 
attention as a reflection of contemporary tastes and as an expression 
of certain attitudes of the dramatist toward the society which he 
depicts. 

The comedy opens with a conversation between Courtine and 
Beaugard, two recently disbanded officers. Courtine rails at the 
world which is “so throng’d, and cramm’d with Knaves and Fools, 
that an honest man can hardly get a living in it.” Beaugard admits 
that “Loyalty and Starving are all one,” but takes a more optimistic 
view and offers to introduce his friend “‘into good company.” He also 
shares with him money which he has mysteriously received. Courtine 
is immediately won over and declares himself ready to bargain with 
the Devil. Beaugard’s “good company” is fashionable London “where 
Cuckoldom’s in credit, and lewdness laudable, where thou shalt 
wallow in pleasures and preferments, revel all day, and every Night 
lye in the Armes of melting beauty.’ More specifically, he reveals a 
plot, headed by Sir Jolly Jumble, a degenerate and “‘very reverend 
pimp,” to cuckold his equally perverse friend, Sir Davy Dunce. 
Actually Lady Dunce has initiated the conspiracy, for she is Beau- 
gard’s former mistress who in his absence has been forced to marry 
the wealthy old knight. Courtine, meanwhile, has been singled out for 


5 The Works of Thomas Otway, ed. J. C. Ghosh (Oxford, 1932), 1, 44. All quotations 
are taken from this edition. 
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marriage by Sylvia, a more virtuous but equally enterprising young 
heiress. 

The action proceeds in a series of plots and counterplots borrowed 
from Wycherley, Moliére, and Scarron.* Sir Davy is made the unwit- 
ting go-between by his wife, who feigns utmost aversion to Beaugard. 
When discovered with him by her husband, she describes the “at- 
tempted rape” vividly and, lapsing into slightly concealed blank verse, 
begs that Sir Davy stab her with her lover’s sword: 

Pierce, pierce this wretched Heart hard to the Hilts, dye this in deepest 
crimson of my Blood, spare not a miserable Womans life, whom Heav’n 


design’d to be the unhappy object of the most horrid usage Man e’r acted. 
(III. 546-49) 


Sir Davy is successfully deluded but in turn plots to have Beaugard 
murdered by a professional cutthroat who is, however, in the pay 
of the original conspirators. The ‘“‘murder” takes place and Sir Davy 
is frightened into putting his wife to bed with the “dying” Beaugard 
as a means of bringing him to life. Lady Dunce pretends to resist this 
proposal but at her husband’s insistence the cure is attempted, to the 
mutual satisfaction of the lovers. Eventually Sir Davy learns the 
truth and must be content with his horns. Courtine, after various 
drunken misadventures, is cajoled into marriage by Sylvia as the only 
means of enjoying her and her fortune. 

Once again, Otway’s lack of wit, his bitter raillery, and obvious 
pilfering of situations reveal a lack of true comic talent, but Better- 
ton’s company of actors received “great Profit and Reputation” from 
The Souldiers Fortune. Charles II was so pleased with the character 
of Sir Jolly Jumble that he saw the comedy three times’ and dubbed 
Anthony Leigh who played the role “his actor.”"* Leigh was aided in 
his ribald triumph by James Nokes, as Sir Davy, “‘so dextrously .. . 
that every scene between them seemed but one continued rest of 
excellence.” Numerous pro-Tory allusions and the sexual plain-deal- 
ing of Lady Dunce—acted by Mrs. Barry who had recently starred 
as Otway’s pathetic Monimia in The Orphan—were also to the taste 
of the audience at the Duke’s Theater in Dorset Garden. 

From this comic success Otway turned to the composition of 
Venice Preserv’d. Writing for the same audience and for the same 


® Allardyce Nicoll, Restoration Drama (Cambridge, Eng., 1923), p. 177. 
7 Nicoll, op. cit., p. 311. 
® Colley Cibber, An Apology for His Life (Everyman ed., London, 1938), p. 80. 
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actors, he understandably adapted to the purposes of his tragedy 
specific characters and situations which had been proved on the stage. 
The most obvious borrowing can be seen in the character of the Vene- 
tian senator, Antonio, whose perverse antics largely accounted for the 
immediate popularity of the play. Otway’s Tory audience welcomed 
Leigh’s portrayal as a hilarious caricature of the discredited Whig 
leader, Shaftesbury. Actually, however, this political identification 
had been grafted by the dramatist onto the characters of Sir Jolly 
Jumble and Sir Davy Dunce who had displayed such sexual abnor- 
malities as masochism, sadism, voyeurism, and homosexuality.’ 
Otway had, moreover, hinted at the combination of sexual and polit- 
ical corruption in Sir Davy.!® The same sources may be cited for 
Renault, the conspiratorial version of Shaftesbury, and for the rela- 
tively undeveloped traits of the fatuous “hugger,” Bedamar, who 
heads the Spanish plot aginst Venice." 

Such parallels in characterization extend beyond the obviously 
comic scenes in Venice Preserv’d. Pierre and Jaffeir, in basic outline as 
well as in their opening conversation on honesty, reflect Beaugard 
and Courtine of The Souldiers Fortune—the resourceful soldier and his 
ineffectual fellow-rake who rails at the world of knaves and fools. 
Like Beaugard, Pierre is clearly the late Restoration man of honor 


® Sir Jolly [Squeaks like a Cat and tickles Beaugard’s Legs] . . . A pretty fellow, odd 
a very prety fellow, and a strong dog I’ll warrant him: how dost do dear heart? prithee 
let me kiss thee, I’ll swear and vow I will kiss thee, ha, ha, he, he, he, he, a Toad, A 
Toad, ah Toa-a-a-ad”’ (I.240-46); “shan’t I hold the door, shan’t I peep hah, shan’t 
I you devil, you little dog shan’t I?” (I.277-79); ‘tickle me a little Mally—tickle me a 
little Jenny—do, He he he he he he’”’ (I.369-70); Lady Dunce speaks of Sir Davy: 
“he has other divertisments that take him off from my injoyment; which make him so 
loathsome no Woman but must hate him” (I.413-16). 

10“ |. . he is one of those Fools forsooth, that are led by the Nose by Knaves to 
rail against the King and the Government, and is mightly fond of being thought of a 
party; I have had hopes this twelve month to have heard of his being in the Gate- 
House for Treason” (1.462-66); “get me the Gold Medal too and Chain which I took 
from the Roman Catholik Officer for a Popish Relick”’ (III.447-49). 

4 Even Aquilina’s whip as a cure for Antonio’s canine misbehavior under the table 
had been suggested in The Souldiers Fortune by Sylvia’s maid as a means of dealing 
with the lecherous Courtine who is tied to a couch “like an ungovernable curr to the 
frame of a table’’: 

Maid: Shall I fetch the Whip and the Bell, Madam? and slash him for his roguery 
soundly? 
Courtine: Indeed, indeed! do you long to be ferking of man’s flesh, Madam Flea-trap? 


does the Chaplain of the Family use you to the exercise, that you are so ready 
to it?” (V.28-32) 
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with the fashionable attitudes of the day toward love and marriage.” 
In much the same way, vestiges of Jaffeir’s origin in Courtine help to 
explain what otherwise seem unaccountable lapses in taste or in con- 
sistent characterization. For example, there is his refusal to swear 
an oath because ‘“Green-sickness Girls lose Maiden-heads with such 
Counters,” which is inserted parenthetically in his midnight heroics 
on the Rialto. This rakish aphorism is worthy of his comic predeces- 
sor, as is his retort to Pierre’s questioning of his basic allegiance: 
“May not a Man then trifle out an hour / With a kind Woman and 
not wrong his calling?” (III.229-30). His bitter remark, “I believe 
/ My self no Monster yet: Tho no Man knows / What Fate he’s born 
to” (III.252—54) is transferred from the London of The Souldiers For- 
tune ‘““where Cuckoldom’s in credit,’ as is the scene in which he bullies 
Renault as both Courtine and Beaugard had earlier outblustered Sir 
Davy. 

In much the same way Otway’s Lady Dunce and Sylvia foreshadow 
attributes and attitudes of Aquilina and, surprisingly enough, of 
Belvidera. Despite her disguise as a rampant Greek courtesan, 
Aquilina is obviously a London lady of quality. Her conversation, like 
that of Pierre, is modish in its attempts at wit and raillery, and she 
echoes a long succession of discontented young wives of Restoration 
comedy in her attitude toward Antonio: 


The worst thing an old Man can be’s a Lover, 

A meer Memento Mori to poor woman. 

I never lay by his decrepit side, 

But all that night I ponder’d on my Grave. (II.27-30)" 


Belvidera does not fulfill the role of confidante geometrically pre- 
scribed for her by contemporary comedy." She does, however, provide 
a tragic variation of the technically virtuous Sylvia, and she is signifi- 
cantly made to repeat Lady Dunce’s lamentation on her threatened 


2 Cf. his bantering reference to Belvidera (“I hope a man may wish his Friends 
Wife well, / And no harm done”) and his later sarcastic ‘““Catharrs and Tooth Ach” 
speech (III.ii.218-28). Admittedly, Pierre and Jaffeir also resemble Polydore and 
Castalio in The Orphan. 

18 See Lady Dunce’s lament (The Souldiers Fortune, I.529-30): “to lye by the 
Image of Death a whole Night.” 

4 Tn the case of Belvidera it may be argued that Otway in his parallel arrangements 
of male and female vice and virtue was drawing from the contemporary stockpile of 
heroic conventions—e.g., Solyman-Alphonso, Roxalana-Ianthe in The Siege of Rhodes; 
Abdalla-Almanzor, Lyndaraxa-Almahide in The Conquest of Granada. Such diagram- 
matization—of fashionable and unfashionable love—was more typical of Restoration 
comedy of manners. 
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honor as well as her melodramatic request that she be stabbed with 
the sword of the man she loves.” Belvidera’s similar gift for vivid 
sensual description will be discussed later. 

Whether conscious or unconscious, such echoes of the earlier come- 
dies are too numerous to be ignored. Indeed, it can be said not only 
that The Souldiers Fortune ‘“‘must be understood if an insight is to 
be obtained into the emotional material which forms the basis of the 
later tragedy,’ but also that the backgrounds of the two plays are 
identical. By 1680 Venice was a familiar symbol for Whig govern- 
mental policy,'? and Otway’s Italian city is a very thinly disguised 
version of his comic setting, the London of the Popish Terror with its 
political disillusion, social cynicism, and sexual debauchery. The 
Arsenal, the Secque, and St. Mark’s may figure in the conspirators’ 
plans, but the “‘wide sireets’”’ of Venice which are to run with senatorial 
blood are clearly those of the English capital with its “tatter’d Fleet, a 
murmuring unpaid Army, / Bankrupt Nobility, a harrast Com- 
monalty, / A Factious, giddy, and divided Senate” (II.268-70). 

This background against which Otway’s hero and heroine move 
may be divided into political and domestic levels, the Spanish con- 
spiracy and the foreclosure, which threaten and eventually destroy 
their personal happiness. A close examination of this dual background 
shows that both are essentially comic and linked by a dominant poetic 
image, that they are somber but hardly “grandiose . . . in design,” 
as Dobrée has stated.’* On the political level, the dramatist presents 
an unrelieved picture of corruption, which is equaled in English 
tragedy only by the Italianate settings of certain Jacobean plays. The 
most obvious contributions to this atmosphere of political decadence 
are the Nicky-Nacky prose interludes which Dr. Johnson condemned 
as “‘vile scenes of despicable comedy.’ It is important to remember, 
however, that Otway’s audience found them extremely amusing, and 
one may doubt that they saw in Antonio what Taine calls a quasi- 


6 Those who are irritated by Belvidera’s frequent “Whither, whither?” cries may 
be pleased by the earlier parallel of Lady Dunce’s mock-lament: “‘Y’ave ruined me, 
your Family, your Fortune, all is ruin’d: where shall we go, or whither shall we flye?” 
to which Sir Davy replies succinctly, “Where shall we go, why we’ll go to bed you 
little Jackadandy: why you are not a Wench you Rogue, you are a Boy, a very Boy, 
and I love you the better for’t”” (IV.579-84). 

% Bonamy Dobrée, Restoration Tragedy, 1660-1720 (Oxford, 1929), p. 138. 

1 Taylor, op. cit., p. 57. 

8 Dobrée, op. cit., p. 144. 

9 Lives of the Poets, ed. cit., 1, 245. 
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Shakespearean revelation of “la grande buffonerie amére, le sentiment 
cru de la bassesse humaine.’””° However, if Taine’s impressive apology 
for these scenes overshoots the mark, his statement is valuable for in- 
dicating the underlying political cynicism, which is far more impor- 
tant than the topical Whig-Tory ambivalence.” 

According to the title, the political action is comic rather than 
tragic. A dangerous plot against the Venetian state is discovered, the 
conspirators are apprehended and executed, and Venice is saved. 
Despite the “happy ending,” in the course of the action every political 
value is confused or debased. The conspirators are unquestionably 
what they appeared to Belvidera—“hired Slaves, Bravoes, and Com- 
mon stabbers, / Nose-slitters, Ally-lurking Villians” (ITI.ii.162—63). 
Nominally headed by the demonstrative Spaniard Bedamar, their 
real leaders are Renault, a sadistic lecher, and Pierre, a soldier of 
fortune who is basically motivated by anger at the loss of a prostitute’s 
favors. Even before Renault’s attempt on the heroine’s virtue, the 
conspiratorial cause is “tainted vilely” by the “Cankerworm call’d 
Letchery”’ (IIL.ii.233-34). Nor does Otway present the intended vic- 
tims in a more sympathetic light, for he focuses attention on the 
treacherous Duke and two of the senators—Priuli, who unnaturally 
persecutes his only child, and the notorious Antonio. The Venetian 
nobility is described as bankrupt and “‘nurs’t up equally with Vices 
/ And loathsome Lusts’”’ (III.ii.368—69), while the commoners are dis- 
missed as an easily deluded ‘‘Rowt, whom smarting will make hum- 
ble’’ (II.277). Pierre, who is the dramatist’s chief political spokesman, 
sums up the situation in a striking metaphor, which is the basic image 
of the play: Venice, personified by the Duke, shrinks trembling in its 
luxurious palace, powerless before the fleet of Spain, and watches its 
“Wife, th’Adriatick, plough’d / Like a lew’d Whore by bolder Prows”’ 
(IV.237-38). The marriage of the city-state and the sea—at whose 
wedding, incidentally, Jaffeir won his future wife’s love—has been 
violated. The unprotected bride is forcibly degraded to the status of a 
prostitute; the husband is the impotent cuckold of comedy. 

Between these two groups, which are nicely balanced in political 
and sexual corruption, stand the hero and heroine. Possibly, as Mrs. 
Taylor suggests, “a balance of sympathy is maintained . . . only when 
ill wishes shift freely back and forth between the senate and con- 

2 Histoire de la littérature anglaise (Paris, 1863), 1, 654. 


1 For the best study of the political aspects, see Aline Mackenzie, “Venice Pre- 
serv’'d Reconsidered,” Tulane Studies in English, 1 (New Orleans, 1949), 81-118. 
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spirators.’’ It is nevertheless true that Jaffeir must choose between 
the equally unworthy causes and that either choice will make him a 
political dupe. Either conspirary against or preservation of the state 
is “a gigantic fraud,’ fatal to the protagonists in outcome, but comic 
in essence. The entire political milieu expresses “la grande buffonerie 
amére ...de la bassesse humaine,” a bitter farcicality which may 
have brought laughter of release to Otway’s audience which had just 
escaped from four years of political hysteria. 

“The vast amount of offering and taking of formal oaths of loyalty 
and of truth, without a parallel in English drama” has been noted by 
J. R. Moore as a satirical reflection of the trials for the Popish Plot.™ 
A more subtle source of humor is the stage manipulation of Jaffeir’s 
dagger. This traditional masculine ornament and arm is first men- 
tioned by Pierre as a potential instrument of revenge against Priuli’s 
domestic tyranny. Jaffeir, in turn, transforms it into one pledge of his 
political honor which is to be used to destroy his second hostage, 
Belvidera, if he proves unfaithful to the conspirators. In Renault’s 
hands it becomes symbolic of ‘“‘a false Husbands love” when he at- 
tempts to frighten the heroine into sexual compliance. Seized by 
Pierre as he defends his friend’s life, it is contemptuously returned 
to Jaffeir—as a symbol of honor lost and friendship betrayed—after 
the discovery of the plot to the Senate. In the crucial Dagger Scene 
which follows immediately, Jaffeir’s use of the stage property both 
parallels and reverses the attempted rape by Renault. Once again the 
dagger threatens the white bosom of the heroine and once again the 
threat leads to an embrace—in this scene, to the willing embrace 
of fervent conjugal passion. Belvidera begs it as a last gift in the 
Parting Scene, but Jaffeir first uses it to save his friend’s honor and to 
redeem his own. Finally it is sent as a “Token that with my dying 
breath I blest her” (V.476), only to arrive as Belvidera’s madness 
ends in death.* 


In a sense, the symbolic changes of the dagger as it changes hands 


* Taylor, op. cit., p. 68. 

% Ibid., p. 58. Mrs. Taylor says elsewhere, however, that “if there is no significance 
in the opposition of the senate and conspirators . . . the whole play becomes politically 
little more than an elaborate hoax” (p. 57). 

™% PMLA, x11 (1928), 170. Moore cites the statement of John Pollock (The 
Popish Plot (London, 1903), 265) that these trials produced “the most astounding out- 
burst of successful perjury which has occurred in modern times.” 

% In 1808 Mrs. Siddons apparently had the arrival of the messenger with the dagger 
precipitate the death agonies (Taylor, op. cit., p. 195). 
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may be said to unite the three levels of action in the play—political, 
domestic, and personal—as well as the triple theme of love, honor, 
and friendship. Ironically, its ubiquity mainly serves to underscore 
the insufficiency of the hero, for its one constant value is negative, 
that of potential or real destructiveness. Indeed, this ambivalence is 
further accentuated by the introduction on the comic level of a grossly 
sexual parody of the passionate Dagger Scene—the scene in which 
Aquilina points her poniard at Antonio’s breast in an attempt to save 
Pierre’s life but procures only ineffectual promises and the fetishistic 
senator’s ecstatic “death” at her feet. 

The larger picture of national decadence in which political and 
sexual menace are linked by imagery and symbolic action is dupli- 
cated on the domestic level in equally ambiguous detail. The destruc- 
tion of Jaffeir’s household by the foreclosure for debt is unquestion- 
ably the factor that drives him to action, into the tragicomic fraud 
of the conspiracy. The pathos of this dispossession is skilfully exploited 
and Shakespearean stature is attempted by deliberate verbal echoes 
of Othello.* Viewed dispassionately, however, the domestic ruin is not 
tragic. The clandestine marriage, contracted in filial disobedience and 
betrayal of hospitality, has continued for three years in heedless 
pleasure and extravagance. As the play opens, the bankrupt Jaffeir 
pleads with his father-in-law for financial aid, while the foreclosure 
order, signed by “Priuli’s cruel hand,” is actually being executed. 
Pierre’s description of this act of “‘public Rapine’’—like his later sum- 
mation of the Venetian political dilemma—has unmistakable sexual 
overtones: 


Here stood a Ruffian with a horrid face 

Lording it o’re a pile of massy Plate, 

Tumbled into a heap for publick sale: 

There was another making villainous jests 

At thy undoing; he had ta’ne possession 

Of all thy antient most domestick Ornaments, 
Rich hangings, intermixt and wrought with gold; 
The very bed, which on thy wedding night 


% The antecedent action is reminiscent of Othello, and in Priuli’s opening denun- 
ciation there are definite echoes. Elsewhere the similarity is never more than verbal. 
Priuli lacks Brabantio’s reason for opposing the marriage of his daughter on racial 
grounds. Pierre in his relation with Aquilina recalls the Cassio-Bianca episodes, but at 
times is clearly cast in the role of Iago (especially in the midnight Rialto temptation 
scene and his contemptuous attitude toward Jaffeir’s marital infatuation); and Jaffeir 
is far from the noble Moor, even in the quality of his passion, for “the young affects” 
in him are decidedly not defunct. 
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Receiv’d thee to the Arms of Belvidera, 

The scene of all thy Joys, was violated 

By the course hands of filthy Dungeon Villains, 

And thrown amongst the common Lumber. (I.238-49) 


From this scene of violation Belvidera emerges in tears, supported 
by “two young Virgins.”’ They are also weeping and 
Even the lewd Rabble that were gather’d round 
To see the sight, stood mute when they beheld her; 
Govern’d their roaring throats and grumbled pity. 
(I.264-66) 


The general effect is far more sensual than sentimental, as is Pierre’s 
almost gloating emphasis on the seizure of the marriage bed—the 
domestic variant of the national rape and a significant foreshadowing 
of the relationship between hero and heroine. 

In addition to forcing Jaffeir into the conspiracy, the foreclosure 
increases the atmospheric isolation of the action. Except for the 
Hostage Scene in Aquilina’s house, the lovers must meet in unspeci- 
fied surroundings, against a conventionally neutral background for 
which any “street” with colonnades in perspective available at Dorset 
Garden no doubt originally served. This removal from particularized 
reality is further increased by the nocturnal timing of the three central 
acts of the tragedy.”” In Racinian or heroic drama this isolation in 
time and space would tend to elevate and magnify the protagonists, 
and Otway does occasionally imply that the spectator should see in 
Belvidera and Jaffeir the “captive queen” and disinherited prince of 
his own Don Carlos and other heroic plays.** Such identification, 
however, is impossible, for the political scene is not one of “reeling 
Glory” and, even with such details as the “pile of massy Plate” 
tumbled in the Venetian street, the legalized looting of their home is 
not the sack of a royal palace. Emotional intensity is attained, but it is 
largely factitious and takes the form of pathetic sensuality rather 
than of tragic sublimity or even of sentimentality. 

Ostensibly Jaffeir and Belvidera are menaced by dire poverty and 


7 The two key interviews of the play—in which Jaffeir is won over to the con- 
spiracy by Pierre, and seduced to betray it by Belvidera—occur at midnight. The hour 
is connotatively unfortunate in either case, especially since the hero declares that 
“desperate Wretches, like my self, / Have wander’d out at this dead time of Night / To 
meet the Foe of Mankind in his walk” (II.71-73). 

** Don Carlos, who resolves to join the rebels in the Netherlands because of his 
father’s injustice, is a further example of Otway’s repetition of basic characters. 
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several poetic devices are employed to solicit pity for their economic 
distress. On the simplest level are the repetitions throughout the play 
of emotionally charged words—dear (32 times, often in the sense of 
valuable), poor (18), pity or pitying (16), sad (12), and Fortune or Fate 
(49). A number of images deal with economic loss or employ the lan- 
guage of speculative risk, and there are passages of vivid description 
of beggars, beds of straw, bleak whistling winds, and winter frosts, 
which seem to have been drawn directly from the impecunious drama- 
tist’s own observation.”® More usually, however, Otway depends upon 
such conventional personifications as Want, the “hungry, meager 
Fiend,” which pursues Jaffeir, or the “desert” variation of the neo- 
classical pastoral retreat: 

Oh lead me to some Desart wide and wild, 

Barren as our Misfortunes. . . 

Though the bare Earth be all our Resting-place, 

It’s Root’s our food, some Clift our Habitation, 

I'l make this Arm a Pillow for thy Head. (1.348-49, 375-77) 


The perfunctory quality of these passages doubtless results from the 
fact that they are largely, if not entirely, gratuitous. Belvidera has 
not been left, as she claims, to dire necessity for three years by her 


father’s inhumane treatment. Within a few hours of the seizure of 
their home Jaffeir is provided with money by Pierre. And once the 
conspiracy has been joined, there is every reason to believe that the 
imminent revolution will restore their material prosperity. It should 
be noted, however, that many of the passages dealing with poverty 
focus upon the bed, and that the most conventional rhetorical figure 
tends to be tinged with sensuality, e.g., “smarting Poverty” threatens 
to embrace Belvidera’s ‘““Limbs, / Fram’d for the tender Offices of 
Love”’ (I.360-62). Perhaps the most significant proof that Venice 
Preserv’d is not a forerunner of eighteenth-century domestic tragedy 
is Otway’s cavalier treatment of the two-year old child with which 
“‘Heav’n has already crown’d [the protagonists’] faithfull Loves.’’*° 


9 Especially effective is Pierre’s simile: “What starve like Beggars Brats in frosty 
weather, / Under a Hedge, and whine our selves to Death!” (I.279-80). 

* Priuli evidently does not know of his grandson’s existence, but promptly in- 
corporates him in his curse, for pathetic effect. After this initial use, the child is ignored 
or forgotten. Belvidera leaves her home without him and even in the Persuasion Scene 
(Act IV) when she describes the imminent slaughter of the Venetian innocents, he is 
not mentioned. Only as the final catastrophe approaches is he remembered by the 
mother and then, interestingly enough, serves as the excuse for the lovers’ final 
passionate embrace. Jaffeir belatedly refers to the child three times, urging that he be 
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Despite their involvement in the political situation through ties of 
blood and friendship and despite their marital status, Jaffeir and 
Belvidera are obviously conceived of by Otway primarily as lovers. 
And it is upon their passionate physical attachment that the play 
centers. The real threat to this love is, appropriately enough, neither 
political tyranny nor domestic distress but degenerate lust which 
materializes, in the form of Renault, from the very sources of their 
apparent relief. One may hesitate to agree with Mrs. Clement Parsons 
that the tragedy of Venice Preserv’d is ‘the shame and downfall 
brought upon an originally noble nature, by excessive uxoriousness— 
a unique theme .. . in acting drama,’ but there can be little doubt 
that the play is outstanding among the traditional masterpieces of 
English tragic literature in its insistent physicality. This aspect 
would be doubly apparent in presentation, for Otway emphasizes 
the verbal eroticism of the play by a staggering number of passionate 
embraces which, rather than oath-taking, is the key symbolic action 
of the play. No less than thirty physical embraces are indicated by 
the text, usually by the word thus (‘While thus I cling”; ““Thus hug 
my little, but my precious store’; “‘to lean thus on thy breast”; ““O 
that my arms were rivetted thus”). There are also thirty-five addi- 
tional descriptions of embraces past or anticipated. From Jaffeir’s 
rescue of the drowning Belvidera to the heroine’s fatally triumphant 
grasp at her husband’s ghost (“Oh now how I’!] smuggle him!’’) the 
gesture is so universal that one is tempted to agree with Renault’s 
aside on Bedamar, “I never lov’d these huggers.”” Even external na- 
ture, which Otway rarely mentions, is characteristically anthropo- 
morphized when, in the initial rescue, “the sawcy Waves” throng and 
press round Belvidera so impudently that they must be dashed aside. 

Although several of the embraces are part of conspiratorial greet- 
ings or vows, the majority are exchanged by the protagonists and are 
so pointedly passionate that an eighteenth-century reviewer com- 
plained of ‘‘those luscious love scenes” in which the hero and heroine 
are “continually flying into each other’s arms.”*? These embraces are 
usually accompanied by tears, which increase both pathetic and erotic 





brought up in ignorance of his father’s fate, offering to slit the “little Throat” to ap- 
pease Pierre’s anger, and finally making him co-heir of the dubious “Token” which 
he expiringly bequeaths to Belvidera. 

3 The Incomparable Siddons (London, 1909), p. 82. 

® The Connoisseur, March 14, 1754, quoted by Taylor, op. cit., p. 177. 
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appeals and foreshadow the later sentimental exploitation of a device 
which falls “in the border region between the soul and the senses.’’* 
Certain verbal repetitions, too, further underscore the passionate 
quality of the central relationship. These were probably related 
visually, by conventions of Restoration feminine costume and stage 
gesture, to the dominant embrace. Bosom, breast, and breasts (indul- 
gent, kind, white, poor, panting) are referred to thirty times, and there 
is an overwhelming emphasis on the heart, which is mentioned eighty- 
four times and variously qualified as sad, poor, bleeding, melting, pity- 
ing, sting’d, and aching. Also closely allied by anatomy and emotion is 
the recurrent “pregnancy” image in which the breast or heart is de- 
scribed as swelling, loaded, heavy, or laboring. 

As noted earlier, Lady Squeamish’s cynical formula for success in 
tragedy called for a combination of ‘‘soft melting tender . . . moving” 
speeches and feminine virtue ‘“‘what ere you do.” Tender, the word 
traditionally attached to Otway’s name, is here associated with soft, 
melting, and moving which, as part of the conventional poetic vocabu- 
lary of love, were indicative of warm passion and sensual yielding and 
should not be interpreted in the light of later sentimental usage. It 
may further be pointed out that the combination of such speeches 
with virtuous heroines is not intended as a logical equation by Lady 
Squeamish but as a piquant juxtaposition of unlikely elements. That 
Otway took his own advice is evident in both The Orphan and Venice 
Preserv’d where virtuous characters are given speeches of more specific 
sensuality than can easily be found outside of contemporary comedy. 

Presumably Pierre’s modish libertinism affords a contrast to 
Jaffeir’s sentimental attachment, just as Aquilina’s mercenary ardor 
should serve as a foil to Belvidera’s marital virtue. In actuality, how- 
ever, Pierre’s anticipation of his mistress’s favors is far surpassed in 
warmth by the connubial passion of Jaffeir: 

How could I pull thee down into my heart, 

Gaze on thee till my Eye-strings crackt with Love, 

Till all my sinews with its fire extended, 

Fixt me upon the Rack of ardent longing: 

Then swelling, sighing, raging to be blest, 

Come like a panting Turtle to thy Breast, 

On thy soft Bosom, hovering, bill and play. (II.425-31) 


% Erich Auerbach, Mimesis (Doubleday Anchor Book, 1957), p. 350. Ten bursts of 
tears seem indicated by the text (Jaffeir, Pierre, and Priuli weep as well as Belvidera) 
and there are twenty other references. 
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And it is difficult to distinguish between the courtesan’s “‘eager clasps”’ 
and Belvidera’s “eager Arms.” Indeed Aquilina’s simile of the Ephe- 
sian matron is decorous in comparison to the heroine’s vivid recollec- 
tion of ‘“‘a thousand thousand dear times,” 

When our sting’d hearts have leap’d to meet each other, 


And melting kisses seal’d our lips together, 
When joyes have left me gasping in thy armes. (V.247-49) 


Perhaps because they are married and therefore outside the restrain- 
ing code of fashionable love, Otway’s hero and heroine are allowed 
more liberty of expression than is enjoyed by the male and female 
rake of comedy. Perhaps this curious ardor results from the drama- 
tist’s inability to communicate the “newer sentimental or romantic 
view [of marriage]’™* for which no vocabulary had yet been formu- 
lated. Whatever the cause, the combination of technical virtue and 
sensual speech reinforces rather than refines the impact of the neo- 
classical clichés which Jaffeir and Belvidera use. The result is oddly 
prurient. Jeremy Collier called Monimia “Smutty,” and such a dis- 
similar critic as Lord Byron denounced Belvidera as ‘“‘that maudlin 
bitch of chaste lewdness.’”® 

Not unnaturally, the action of Venice Preserv’d is also affected by 
Otway’s borrowing from the comic mode. That the Pierre-Aquilina- 
Antonio subplot is an undeveloped version of the classic triangle of 
Restoration comedy of manners is obvious. Renault, the threat to the 
happiness of Jaffeir and Belvidera, is also a degradation of the amor- 
ous old man of comedy—he is described in the Prologue as ‘“‘very old”’ 
and as one who “Loves fumbling with a Wench, with all his heart.” 
Jaffeir, who retains vestiges of the rakish Courtine, thus finds himself 
in danger of being cuckolded—and even murdered, like Beaugard— 
by the traditional comic dupe. In a sense, Venice Preserv’d offered to 
the jaded audience of 1682 a serious parody or wishful reversal of the 
basic Restoration comic plot—a young and passionately faithful hus- 
band, a madly infatuated wife, and a sexually abhorrent old libertine, 
who threatens the unusual couple not with horns but death, not with 
pleasure but with rape. 

In 1721 John Dennis remarked that ‘Rape is the peculiar Bar- 
barity of our English stage” and continued: 


I would fain know . . . for what Reason the Women, who will sit as quietly 


* Taylor, op. cit., p. 35. She is referring to Castalio. 
% Letters and Journals, ed. R. E. Prothero (London, 1922), Iv, 91. 
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and passively at the Relation of a Rape in a Tragedy, as if they thought that 
Ravishing gave them a Pleasure, for which they had a just Apology, will 
start and flinch . . . at the least Approach of Rem to Re in Comedy.™ 


The distinction is indeed slight, and Mrs. Taylor has perceptively 
noted that in the plot of The Orphan, “that culminates in rape and 
incest and concludes with three suicides, he [Otway] has introduced a 
motif of deception proper to comedy.’’*? The same incongruity can be 
seen in Venice Preserv’d where the dramatist’s obsession with sexual 
violation, real, attempted, or fancied, caused him to make it the main- 
spring of his greatest tragedy, even though he perilously approaches 
the farcical brutality of his own comedies. Nowhere is this proximity 
more plain than in the crucial Hostage Scene, which caused Leigh 
Hunt to accuse Otway of deliberately furnishing “‘his riotous imagina- 
tion with a gusto of contrast.’”’ That the virtuous heroine should be 
lodged by her doting husband in Aqualina’s “house of fair Reception”’ 
is highly ironical. But that, at a midnight rendezvous of the con- 
spirators (and immediately after a quarrel between Eliot and Renault 
on the subject of whoring), Jaffeir should introduce his wife into their 
midst, apparently in the charming disorder of night dress,** must have 
seemed to Otway’s original audience risible if not incredible. Further 
excess follows, for Belvidera is delivered to Renault, who leads her 
back to bed. There “in Virgin sheets / White as her bosom,” as the 
house echoes to the howls of the degenerate Antonio, she is predict- 
ably threatened with her husband’s dagger and with rape. Upon this 
lurid off-stage event the tragedy depends. Here all the basic elements 
of the play coincide. Love, honor, and friendship are each simulta- 
neously threatened, perverted, and betrayed. Here, too, the basic poetic 
symbol of the play—rape—which has been noted on the political and 
domestic levels in the prostitution of the Adriatic by Spain and the 
“violation” of the marriage bed at the foreclosure is made explicit.*® 


% Original Letters, Familiar, Moral, and Critical (London, 1721), pp. 63-64. 

7 Taylor, op. cit., p. 10. 

38 “Oh! I have slept and dreamt, / And dreamt again: where has thou been thou 
Loyterer?” (II.359-60). 

*® Throughout the play the attention of the audience is focused on the bed—by the 
nocturnal setting, by twenty-four specific references to beds, and by an interesting 
series of bed-nest analogies which contribute to the Otwavian mixture of pathos and 
sensuality. The nest is first implied in Jaffeir’s description of his creditors ‘““Watchfull 
as Fowlers when their Game will spring’”’ (I.115). He pictures himself as “a panting 
Turtle” and a “‘Travell’d Dove” who will come to Belvidera’s arms at midnight. The 
heroine figuratively returns to the parental nest when she begs Priuli to ““Hover with 
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What saves Venice Preserv’d from being the victim of its obvious 
comic elements is, in part, the pall of verbal horror and loathing which 
hangs over the play. Leigh Hunt also complained that Fanny Kem- 
ble’s interpretation was too much “of the tragedy-reader school,” 
but admitted that a completely natural performance would probably 
produce an effect “too dreadful.” Again and again one is reminded 
that Otway was the contemporary of Wycherley and the Earl of 
Rochester. The basic misanthropy and disillusion of his tragedy are 
strongly reminiscent of The Plain Dealer and the Satyre against Man- 
kind. Bestial sexuality is coupled with a sinister odor of disease and 
decay. Antonio and Renault, the “domestic spoilers,” are described 
as a goat and a fox, rank and stinking in heat. To Pierre, Jaffeir is a 
dull hound following the ‘“‘cold” scent of Belvidera, and there is a 
taint of ‘fool’? about Aquilina, which has resulted from her physical 
contact with Antonio. Her footmen, she threatens, shall be “‘poison’d 
like Rats: Every Corner of the house shall stink of one of you” 
(III.140-42), while Jaffeir declares that the “Senators should rot / 
Like Dogs on Dunghills; but their Wives and Daughters / Dye of 
their own diseases” (II.120-22). Priuli echoing the bitter verses of 
Rochester, declares that “The vilest Beasts are happy in their off- 
springs, / While onely man gets traitours, whores and villains” (IV.15- 
16). Incurable disease, he says, “has seiz’d upon my memory, / To 
make it rot and stink to after ages” (V.7—8). Nor should one, in this 
context, omit the aphrodisiac effect of Aquilina’s “dear fragrant foots 
and little toes, sweet as,eeee....” This enveloping atmosphere is 
intensified by the frequent use of the words villain (36 times), wretch 
(23), and blood (29) and an almost intolerable recurrence of such 
verbs as wither, crush, smother, prophane, curse, destroy, violate, spoil, 
taint, dull, blot, foul, blast, rip, strike, stab, kill, and rot. 

Dobrée has remarked that in Venice Preserv’d Otway seems to be 
exploiting his characters’ “‘capacity for feeling, even for self-torture”’ 
and that he “‘seems to be indulging in a debauch of his own pains.’’*° 





strong compassion o’r your young one, / To shelter me with a protecting wing” (V.57- 
58). Pierre, too, describes himself as a bird—a hunting hawk “ready to stoop and grasp 
the lovely game,” while Antonio is called a “(Haggard Owl,” ‘‘a Worthless Kite of 
Prey,” a “filthy Cuckoo” who in Pierre’s absence “with his foul wings sayl’d in and 
spoyl’d my Quarry,” “crept into my Nest . . . spoyling all my Brood of noble Pleas- 
ures” (I.177-—79, 189-91). The bird metaphor is extended to the political level in the 
description of the unjust Venetian rulers as “those baleful unclean Birds, / Those 
Lazy-Owls” (I1.167-68), and Venice itself is ‘a nest of Fools and Knaves” (II.174). 
Op. cit., pp. 141-48. 
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Even if one ignores the six love letters to Mrs. Barry, which may be as 
apocryphal as the stories of Otway’s pathetic death, there can be 
little doubts of the dramatist’s conscious interest in abnormal psy- 
chological states, or that his taste was shared by his audience. Even 
with the indulgence granted by topical identification, the character of 
Antonio strains the limits of comic laughter, and Renault exceeds 
them in his “Shed blood enough” exhortation. Nor is this obvious 
perversity limited to the villains of the play. Renault’s charge is 
curiously foreshadowed by Jaffeir’s exulting boast to Priuli’s daughter: 
Nay the Throats of the whole Senate 

Shall bleed, my Belvidera: He amongst us 

That spares his Father, Brother, or his Friend, 

Is damn’d: How rich and beauteous will the face 

Of Ruin look, when these wide streets run blood; 

I and the glorious Partner’s of my Fortune 

Shouting, and striding o’re the prostrate Dead. (IIL.ii.140-46) 


Belvidera, too, displays an interesting lack of tact as she pictures 
Pierre “‘stretch’d in all the Agonies / Of a tormenting and a shamefull 
death, / His bleeding bowels, and his broken limbs, / Insulted o’r by a 
vile butchering villain” (IV.453-56). And her description of the antic- 


ipated sack of Venice far surpasses those of Jaffeir and Renault. Its 
skilful combination of pathetic and erotic detail with masochistic 
terror deserves full quotation: 


Save the poor tender lives 

Of all those little Infants which the Swords 
Of murtherers are whetting for this moment; 
Think thou already hearst their dying screams, 
Think that thou seest their sad distracted Mothers 
Kneeling before thy feet, and begging pity 
With torn dishevel’d hair and streaming eyes, 
Their naked mangled breasts besmeard with bloud, 
And even the Milk with which their fondled Babes 
Softly they hush’d, dropping in anguish from ’em. 
Think thou seest this, and then consult thy heart. 

Think what then may prove 
My Lot! the Ravisher may then come safe, 
And midst the terrour of the publick ruine 
Doe a damn’d deed... (IV.48-58, 63-66) 


Bloedy-Boies, the hired cutthroat of The Souldiers Fortune also revels 
in blank-verse massacre when he is “‘rageing mad.” Obviously Otway 
did not intend to show his hero and heroine as psychologically per- 
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verse, but there is an evident tendency to exploit not only comic- 
tragic transferences but also any emotional appeal, whether or not it is 
appropriate to the speaker. For example, Renault may talk savagely 
about exterminating “‘these Tyrants,” and four lines later describe 

The raging furious and unpitying Souldier 

Pulling his reeking Dagger from the bosoms 

Of gasping Wretches... (IIL.ii.3 78-80) 


This vignette of “all that sad disorder can produce / To make a 
Spectacle of horror” (as he continues) is clearly meant to arouse 
sympathy for the victims. Or one may cite the passage in which Jaffeir 
outlines Belvidera’s Intercession Scene with her father: 
Speak to him with thy Eyes, and with thy tears 
Melt the hard heart, and wake dead nature in him; 
Crush him in th’Arms, and torture him with thy softness: 
Nor, till thy Prayers are granted, set him free 
But conquer him, as thou hast vanquish’d me. (IV.533-37) 


These are instructions by which a heroic captive queen might over- 
come a conquering tyrant—-in fact, Belvidera’s seductive use of her 
veil is identical with that of Almahide in The Conquest of Granada 
when she first confronts Almanzor. In context and in connotations, 


Jaffeir’s orders are shocking; in isolation the scene between daughter 
and father in Act V is very effective, though Otway has his heroine 
insist unnecessarily upon the quality of Priuli’s “chaste paternal 
kisses.” 


The results of such verbal excesses are neither comic nor tragic. 
The horrors of political and sexual corruption which surround Jaffeir 
and Belvidera lead to an amazing vitalization of the conventions of 
neoclassical dramatic poetry. Jaffeir’s “‘Rack of ardent longing” 
takes on new psychological reality in the shadow of the senatorial 
rack upon which he may suffer, not like “a panting Turtle” but 
“stretch’d in all the Agonies / Of a tormenting and a shamefull 
Death.” The stings of love which pierce Belvidera’s bosom are made 
ominously vivid by the ubiquitous dagger ‘Ready to leap and sting 
thee to thy Heart.” Jaffeir, as he had predicted in the simile of the 
infatuated lamb which, when slain by the enticing priestess, ‘hardly 
bleats, such pleasure’s in the pain” (IV.94), expires on the scaffold with 
the words, “I’m quiet.” Belvidera, having also predicted her mad@ess, 
ends with a death-cry of amorous endearment and physical agony as 
she is dragged in a phantom embrace “to the bottom’’—‘‘ Down to one 
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Grave, as our last bed” (V.277). Thus the tragedy ends on the dual 
notes of erotic and physical violence, at once desired and feared. Seen 
against the larger setting of quasi-comic national fraud and rape, 
their deaths achieve a certain catharsis of horror, if not of pity and 
fear, a resolution that results from the cessation of partly self-in- 
flicted terror rather than a tragic purgation. 

To emphasize the inescapable sensual and comic elements of 
Venice Preserv’d is not to diminish the stature of Otway’s master- 
piece but to restore it to its original dimensions, to show it as a dif- 
ferent play from the emasculated and sentimentalized creation of the 
eighteenth century. The apparent weaknesses in characterization and 
construction, the hysterical emotionalism, the contradictions in tone 
fall into place to reveal it as a somber indictment of the late Restora- 
tion world, as a dark satiric tragedy worthy of the Jacobean drama- 
tists. R. G. Ham is correct in calling Venice Preserv’d “‘the finest 
tragedy composed since Ford and Webster.’ That Otway had no 
true successors is not surprising, for he is, in many ways, a culmination 
rather than a beginning. And only his particular age and tempera- 
ment could have produced the combination of conventions of heroic 
drama and bitter comedy with an atmosphere of universal decadence 
which resulted in the “debauching” of his tragic muse. 


“ Otway and Lee: Biography from a Baroque Age (New Haven, 1931), p. 184. 





THE MANY MASKS OF MARDI 


James E. Miller, Jr., University of Nebraska 


Herman Melville’s Mardi, and a Voyage Thither (1849), his third and 
perhaps least read work, deserves a better fate than the footnote to 
Moby Dick to which limbo it has so often been assigned. It has some- 
times been called an abortive allegory, sometimes a tedious satire, 
and frequently a confused and cluttered narrative. Although it has 
been closely examined as to its origins out of Melville’s experience, 
reading, and imagination, Mardi’s meaning remains largely unsettled. 
A fresh examination of this neglected work of a major talent seems in 
order. 

When we first meet Taji, the protagonist of Mardi, he is a common 
seaman aboard the whaler Arcturion secretly choosing a comrade and 
making plans for deserting ship. He escapes with Jarl the Viking in 
one of the whaling boats—and so begins one of the strangest and 
longest adventures in all literature. After an interlude on an aban- 
doned ship, which turns out to be in the “possession” of two South 
Sea Islanders, Samoa and Annatoo, a kind of comic Adam and Eve, 


the adventurers come upon a group of natives carrying on a raft a 
beautiful maiden named Yillah to a religious ceremony in which she 
is to be sacrificed. In the heat of his indignation, Taji slays the old 
priest standing guard over her tent and saves Yillah from the tribal 
slaying. There begin simultaneously Taji’s deepest sense of sin 
(“guilt laid his red hand on my soul’”) and his highest feeling of bliss 


1 For representative comment on Mardi, the reader might turn to the following: 
Willard Thorp, ed., Herman Melville: Representative Selections (New York, 1938), 
pp. Ixv-Ixix; William Ellery Sedgwick, Herman Melville: The Tragedy of Mind (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1944), pp. 37-61; Tyrus Hillway, ‘“Taji’s Abdication in Herman Mel- 
ville’s Mardi,” American Literature, xxv (Nov., 1944), 204-207, and “Taji’s Quest 
for Certainty,” American Literature, xvu1 (March, 1946), 27-34; Richard Chase, 
Herman Melville: A Critical Study (New York, 1949), pp. 17-23; Ronald Mason, The 
Spirit Above the Dust (London, 1951), pp. 38-66; Lawrance Thompson, Melville’s 
Quarrel with God (Princeton, 1952), pp. 59-69; Milton R. Stern, The Fine Hammered 
Steel of Herman Melville (Urbana, 1957), pp. 66-149. The most inclusive study is Mer- 
rell R. Davis, Melville’s Mardi: A Chartless Voyage (New Haven, 1952). The quarrel 
running through these interpretations centers around the identification of Melville in 
Mardi. Most frequently he is identified as Taji, sometimes as Babbalanja, occasionally 
as both. 

* All quotations from Mardi have been taken from The Works of Herman Melville 
(London, 1922), m1 and Iv. 
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(Yillah was the “earthly semblance of that sweet vision, that haunted 
my earliest thoughts”). The bliss is not to last long, for one day Yillah 
disappears from the bower in Odo to which Taji has taken her on a 
kind of Garden of Eden honeymoon. But the guilt is to haunt Taji 
for the rest of his travels; and they are to be long, for Taji sets out on 
an endless search for Yillah. 

As Taji’s search progresses, the reader becomes aware that Mardi 
and its islands represent the world and its various faces and pretenses; 
and Taji’s search for Yillah is man’s yearning for a lost innocence, for 
a transcendent ideal, for the transfigured past, for absolute perfec- 
tion, for total happiness, for a good unalloyed with evil—all unattain- 
able in this world. Taji’s search begins in Odo, where he lost Yillah 
but gained the king, Media (a fellow demigod), as a companion in 
his search. Three “ordinary” humans are selected to accompany the 
“demigods” as attendants: Braid-Beard the historian or chronicler; 
Babbalanja the philosopher and mystic; and Yoomy the minstrel or 
poet. It becomes clear when these three talkative if not garrulous 
individuals join the party that the search for Yillah is to proceed at a 
leisurely pace, as each nook and cranny of Mardi arouses their fre- 
quently prolonged comment, story, or poem. 

The three canoes bearing this fantastic group make the grand tour 
of Mardi, touching all islands where the illusive Yillah may be found. 
But there are long stretches of the book when Yillah, except as a 
religious, political, or social ideal, is totally forgotten. Island follows 
island in a phantasmagorial, dreamlike sequence of several hundred 
pages, allegory sliding into satire, satire slipping into allegory. In 
Mardi the entire world wears a mask and things are never what they 
seem. The Yillah-seekers must constantly look behind the mask to 
discover things as they are. 


I. VIVENZA AND THE MASK OF FREEDOM 


The treatment of Vivenza, Melville’s name for his own country, 
may serve as an example of the kind of satire (or unmasking) found 
throughout the long journey in Mardi. And, moreover, Melville’s 
early concept of his own country is especially interesting as it relates 
to attitudes reflected in his later work. Before the weird caravan of 
philosophical canoeists reaches Vivenza her characteristics are de- 
fined in relation to Dominora’s (England’s). Vivenza is a “noble land,” 
“promising as the morning.” “Child-like, standing among the old 
robed kings and emperors of the Archipelago,” Vivenza seems a 
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“young Messiah, to whose discourse the bearded Rabbis bowed.” 
But seems is not is. “So seemed Vivenza in its better aspect. Never- 
theless, Vivenza was a braggadocio in Mardi.... For shame, Vi- 
venza! whence thy undoubted valour? Did ye not bring it with ye from 
the bold old shores of Dominora, where there is a fulness of it left?” 
Melville closes his gentle scolding of his country—‘‘Oh, Vivenza! 
know that true grandeur is too big for a boast.” 

As the travelers draw near the shores of Vivenza, they observe a 
huge inscription chiseled on an arch: “In this republican land all 
men are born free and equal.’’ Upon closer scrutiny they discover a 
minute inscription in the nature of a postscript: “Except the tribe of 
Hamo.” This striking example of the difference between appearance 
and reality in Vivenza sets the pace for the entire visit. Upon touring 
the “great central temple’’ of Vivenza, the visitors observe the “‘chiefs’’ 
“making a great show of imperious and indispensable business.”’ At 
the meeting of the “grand council,” a chieftain from “‘a distant west- 
ern valley’’ delivers an agitated, violent oration, sounding the alarm 
in every sentence. Melville notes that his tribesmen (westerners) 
are “‘accounted the most dogmatically democratic and ultra of all the 
tribes in Vivenza; ever seeking to push on their brethren to the utter- 
most.” And Melville adds: “But they were a fine young tribe, never- 
theless. Like strong new wine they worked violently in becoming 
clear. Time, perhaps, would make them all right.’”’ After hearing the 
deliberations of the grand council, Babbalanja comments on Domi- 
nora and Vivenza: “My lord, behold these two states! of all nations 
in the Archipelago, they alone are one in blood. Dominora is the last 
and greatest Anak of Old Times; Vivenza, the foremost and goodliest 
stripling of the present. One is full of the past; the other brims with the 
future .. . Lo! the past is a prophet. Be the future its prophecy ful- 
filled.” 

In the midst of the tour of Vivenza, Melville adopts a device 
which permits him to point out directly and at length the disparity 
between what is said to be and what is. As they visit the north of 
Vivenza, the travelers come upon an angry mob gathered about a 
scroll nailed to a tree. The lengthy scroll is then read aloud, the 
crowd muttering its indignation. Clearly the scroll represents Mel- 
ville’s reservations about America’s optimistic view of itself. The 
author (‘“‘you may ascribe this voice to the gods: for never will you 
trace it to man”) begins by stressing the New World mistake of 
ignoring the “lessons of history”: even though ‘“Mardi’s present has 
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grown out of its past, it is becoming obsolete to refer to what has been. 
Yet, peradventure, the past is an apostle.” The “grand error” of 
Vivenza is “the conceit that Mardi is now in the last scene of the 
last act of her drama; and that all preceding events were ordained 
to bring about the catastrophe you believe to be at hand,—a uni- 
versal and permanent republic.” All who believe such things “are 
fools, and not wise”; for “every age thinks its erections will forever 
endure,’”’ but Oro (God) decrees “‘vicissitudes.” Civilizations have in 
the past arisen and fallen: ‘““Imbedded in the walls of the pyramids, 
which outrun all chronologies, sculptured stones are found, belonging 
to yet older fabrics.” The lesson of history for Vivenza’s people is that 
Vivenza too will pass away. 

The reason that Vivenza remains at peace with her neighbors and 
the world is not some inherent virtue in her people or her nature, but 
rather the existence of the unsettled West. ‘Republics are as vast re- 
servoirs, draining down all streams to one level; and so, breeding a 
fulness which cannot remain full, without overflowing.” But Vivenza, 
unlike Rome, England, or France, has a “wild western waste, which 
many shepherds with their flocks could not overrun in a day. Yet 
overrun at last it will be; and then, the recoil must come.”’ Had there 
not been the West, then the “great experiment might have proved 
an explosion; like the chemist’s who, stirring his mixture, was blown 
by it into the air.” But in addition to the existence of the West is 
the fact of the nation’s youth. Youth is ‘“‘full of fiery impulses, and 
hard to restrain; his strong hand nobly championing his heart.’’ Old 
age brings a transformation: “he who hated oppressors’”’ becomes an 
oppressor himself. As with men, so with nations: ‘““Then marvel not, 
sovereign kings! [in the republic of Vivenza all men are kings] that 
old states are different from yours; and think not, your own must 
forever remain liberal as now.” 

As there are some simple facts bearing on the New World’s “‘vir- 
tuous” differences from the Old, so there is a complex view of “‘free- 
dom” which has some bearing on Vivenza’s claims to it. 

“Tt is not the prime end, and chief blessing, to be politically free. And 
freedom is only good as a means; is no end in itself. Nor, did man fight it out 
against his masters to the haft, not then would he uncollar his neck from the 


yoke. A born thrall to the last, yelping out his liberty, he still remains a slave 
unto Oro; and well is it for the universe that Oro’s sceptre is absolute.” 


Man is always slave to the human condition, decreed by God, of 
birth, life, and death: the “fate” imposed by this condition he cannot 
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escape. Moreover, the truth of freedom lies in its paradoxical nature: 
“Freedom is the name for a thing that is mot freedom; this, a lesson 
never learned in an hour or an age. By some tribes it will never be 
learned.” In this concept of freedom, there is “‘such a thing as being 
free under Caesar’ and of being slave in a republic (“‘some despots 
rule without swaying sceptres”’). “Thus, freedom is more social than 
political. And its real felicity is not to be shared. That is of a man’s 
own individual getting and holding. It is not, who rules the state, but 
who rules me. Better be secure under one king, than exposed to vio- 
lence from twenty millions of monarchs, though oneself be of the 
number.” A tyrannous society can do more damage to the individual 
than a ruthless political dictator. And a man may liberate himself 
though he serve under an absolute monarch. As for “bloody revolu- 
tions” to right the wrongs of Mardi—they are nowhere necessary: 
“Though it be the most certain of remedies, no prudent invalid opens 
his veins to let out his disease with his life. And though all evils may 
be assuaged; all evils cannot be done away.” The reason is simple, and 
goes far toward explaining the futility of the search for Yillah in 
Mardi: ‘‘For evil is the chronic malady of the universe; and checked in 
one place, breaks forth in another.” The chronic nature of evil is the 
frequently forgotten truth in Mardi. No political system, monarchy 
or republic, and no social condition, slavery or freedom, will eradicate 
the evil in man. This truth the multitude of “kings” in Vivenza might 
well ponder. 

Once the anonymous scroll is read, a clamour against tory and 
monarchist arises, and the Yillah-seekers depart hastily, King Media 
and philospher Babbalanja jocularly accusing each other of writing 
the criticism of Vivenza. The travelers conclude their tour of Vivenza 
with a trip to the South, where they observe the institution of slavery 
flourishing in the “‘free’’ republic of Vivenza. This final irony under- 
scores the view of freedom as more than a mere slogan, as a complex 
ideal not easily achieved by the individual, much less the nation. 


II. MARDI’S MASKLESS MAN 


As with Vivenza, so with isle after isle, country after country— 
the many masks of Mardi are examined before and behind, and al- 
ways a disparity noted. Each pause in the journey precipitates a 
“philosophical” discussion in which the voyagers develop their views 
of the world, views sometimes subtly, sometimes violently in conflict, 
as distorted by varied perspectives. When the individuals accom- 
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panying Taji on his tour of Mardi are introduced, their distinct per- 
sonalities suggest a variety of ways of looking at the world. Media is 
a “gallant gentleman and king,” not only regal in bearing but hand- 
some in appearance: ‘Strong was his arm to wield the club, or hurl 
the javelin; and potent, I ween, round a maiden’s waist.’’ Mohi, or 
Braid-Beard (so-called because of his long, gray beard), ‘“‘was a ven- 
erable teller of stories and legends, one of the Keepers of the Chronicles 
of the kings of Mardi.’’ Yoomy, or the Warbler, was a “youthful, long- 
haired, blue-eyed minstrel; all fits and starts; at times, absent of 
mind, and wan of cheek; but always very neat and pretty in his ap- 
parel.”” His dominant characteristic is his capric »usness, as he is 
“so swayed by contrary moods.” 

Although the king Media, the historian Braid-Beard, and the poet 
Yoomy become distinct, recognizable individuals, each limning the 
world with regal, historical, or poetic hues, it is Babbalanja the phi- 
lospher who emerges as the deepest diver and the book’s one wholly 
unmasked man. He is described as a ‘‘man of mystical aspect, habited 
in a voluminous robe,’”’ and as one “learned in Mardian lore’ and 
“much given to quotations from ancient and obsolete authorities.” 
It is significant that he is introduced after Braid-Beard and before 
Yoomy: this “middle position” suggests the complex nature of the 
truth he ultimately achieves. Babbalanja is the best example in Mel- 
ville of the terrible struggle entailed in the determination not to don 
a mask but to confront reality directly. To achieve the resulting in- 
sight requires a great deal more than mere passive acceptance; such 
insight necessitates an aggressive exploitation of all the intellectual 
resources at one’s command. 

Besides his own restless perceptiveness, Babbalanja draws upon 
two extraordinary resources. At first he constantly turns to the wis- 
dom of the past, as represented in the old sage of antiquity, Bar- 
dianna, whose cryptic sayings Babbalanja applies to various Mardian 
dilemmas. About the nature of nature: “As old Bardianna has it, if 
not against us, nature is not for us.’’ About arguments: “‘As Bardianna 
has it, like all who dispute upon pretensions of their own, you are each 
nearest the right when you speak of the other; and farthest therefrom 
when you speak of yourselves.” Of the nature of truth: “Truth is in 
things, and not in words: truth is voiceless; so at least saith old 
Bardianna.” Of the frailty of man’s knowledge: “‘We are but a step 
in a scale that reaches farther above us than below. We breathe but 
oxygen. Who in Arcturus hath heard of us? They know us not in the 
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Milky Way. We prate of faculties divine: and know not how sprout- 
eth a spear of grass.’ Concerning devils: “Says old Bardianna, ‘All 
men are possessed by devils; but as these devils are sent into men, and 
kept in them, for an additional punishment; not garrisoning a fortress, 
but limboed in a bridewell; so, it may be more just to say, that the 
devils themselves are possessed by men, not men by them.’”’ 

The wisdom contained in the last of these sayings of Bardianna 
describes the other resource upon which Babbalanja draws more and 
more as the voyage continues: the prophetic devil he periodically 
“possesses.” Babbalanja describes his devil, called Azzageddi, to his 
companions, who are startled if not frightened by the divine frenzy 
of the philospher: “He is locked up in me. In a mask, he dodges me. 
He prowls about in me, hither and thither; he peers, and I stare. 
This is he who talks in my sleep, revealing my secrets; and takes me 
to unheard of realms, beyond the skies of Mardi.” (Vaguely delineated 
in this brief speech are both the personal and the collective uncon- 
sciouses, of the later “new” psychologies.) Azzageddi grants (or is 
granted) a transcendental perception which penetrates far beyond 
human reason or imagination. The “‘transcendental” (or even Emer- 
sonian) nature of Azzageddi is strongly implied when Babbalanja, 
accused of inconsistency in his accounts of his devil, answers: ‘The 
sum of my inconsistencies makes up my consistency. And to be con- 
sistent to one’s self is often to be inconsistent to Mardi. Common 
consistency implies unchangeableness; but much of the wisdom here 
below lives in a state of transition.” 

When Babbalanja is caught up in the frantic vision of Azzageddi, 
he seems to chant truths more of the emotions than of the mind. They 
press in upon him and surge forth in such a frenzy that the voice 
becomes demonic, the outpouring almost chaotic. In the chapter en- 
titled ““Babbalanja at the Full of the Moon,” Azzageddi-Babbalanja 
holds forth on the subject of laughter. A few lines may serve as a 
sample: 


“Stars laugh in the sky: 
Oh fugle-fi! 
The waves dimple below: 
Oh fugle-fo! 


The wind strikes her dulcimers; the groves give a shout; the hurricane is only 
an hysterical laugh; and the lightning that blasts, blasts only in play. We 
must laugh or we die; to laugh is to live. . . . I curiously look into my secrets: 
and grope under my ribs. I have found that the heart is not whole, but divided; 
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that it seeks a soft cushion whereon to repose; that it vitalises the blood; 
which else were weaker than water: I have found that we cannot live without 
hearts; though the heartless live longest. Yet hug your hearts ye handful 
that have them; ’tis a blessed inheritance!” 


These are only a few of the lines on laughter. When Babbalanja be- 
comes Azzageddi, his companions usually are compelled to force him 
to silence and to take special physical measures to ‘“‘awake” him from 
his mystic trance. 

When possessed by his devil Azzageddi, Babbalanja appears some- 
times to affirm much, sometimes to deny the possibility of affirming 
anything. In one of his moments of lucidity he strips his ““knowledge”’ 
to its bare essentials: 


“Let us be content with the theology in the grass and the flower, in seed-time 
and harvest. Be it enough for us to know that Oro indubitably is. My lord! 
my lord! sick with the spectacle of the madness of men, and broken with 
spontaneous doubts, I sometimes see but two things in all Mardi to believe:— 
that I myself exist, and that I can most happily, or least miserably exist, by 
the practice of righteousness. All else is in the clouds; and naught else may 
I learn, till the firmament be split from horizon to horizon. Yet, alas! too often 
do I swing from these moorings.” 


Babbalanja’s perception of the limits of man’s ability to know is deep 


yet elusive, profound yet difficult to grasp by the restless intellect. 
Babbalaja’s insight on this occasion is in harmony with the basic 
truths on which Serenia is founded. When Babbalanja reaches Serenia, 
what he observes there enables him to effect a reconciliation with 
what he already knows from Bardianna and Azzageddi. 

Babbalanja’s insight into the universality of evil has an important 
bearing on the quest for Yillah. It emerges quite casually at times, 
as a major discovery at others. When his companions debate the 
character of one of the island kings (‘“‘There seemed something sinis- 
ter, hollow, heartless, about Abrazza’’), Babbalanja exclaims against 
the practice, explaining: ‘‘For we are all good and bad. Give me the 
heart that’s huge as all Asia; and unless a man be a villain outright, 
account him one of the best tempered blades in the world.” The 
lightness of this remark is balanced by the seriousness with which the 
same truth is frequently affirmed. It is this truth that is at the heart of 
the criticism of Vivenza (we must, I believe, agree with King Media 
in assigning the authorship of the posted parchment to Babbalanja): 
“For evil is the chronic malady of the universe; and checked in one 
place, breaks forth in another.” This knowledge is the one consistent 
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truth Mardi divulges to the seekers. And gradually its relevance to 
the quest emerges: Taji’s Yillah cannot be found wherever evil exists; 
and since evil is universal, a condition of existence, Yillah can never 
be discovered—indeed, does not exist. As Babbalanja finally tells 
Taji, “She is a phantom that but mocks thee.” 

The wisdom of Bardianna is the wisdom of tradition, the accumu- 
lated wisdom of mankind; the wisdom of Azzageddi is the wisdom 
of the individual, of intuition. Bardianna represents understanding; 
Azzageddi represents “divine” insight. In maintaining a balance be- 
tween these two means of knowledge, Babbalanja becomes Mardi’s 
truly wise man, avoiding the pedantry of the historian Braid-Beard, 
the whimsicality of the poet Yoomy. In heeding both Bardianna and 
Azzageddi, Babbalanja avoids the mask of simplicity and acknowl- 
edges the complexity of truth. To glimpse the nature of reality requires 
both the wisdom of the past and the wisdom of the moment. 


III. SERENIA: MARDI’S MASKLESS SOCIETY 


When, at the end of the quest for Yillah, the seekers have reached 
Serenia, it is Babbalanja’s vision, induced no doubt by his obsessed 
demon Azzageddi, that presents a true perspective on the meaning 
of existence on that unique island. Serenia is the true land of Alma 
(Christ) and contrasts vividly with the island which claims Alma, 


Maramma, where the voyagers discover a great gap between the 
claim and the reality: not only the Chief Divine but also the High 
Pontiff of Maramma displays to the world a mask of religious decep- 
tion. After the visit to Maramma when Braid-Beard lectures on the 
history of Alma (he appeared “to the Mardians under the different 
titles of Brami, Manko, and Alma”’), Babbalanja objects: 


“For one, then, I wholly reject your Alma; not so much because of all that is 
hard to be understood in his histories; as because of obvious and undeniable 
things all round us; which, to me, seem at war with an unreserved faith in his 
doctrines as promulgated here in Maramma. Besides, everything in this isle 
strengthens my incredulity; I never was so thorough a disbeliever as now.” 


Babbalanja’s eventual acceptance of the Alma of Serenia takes on 
greater significance in the light of his rejection of the Alma of Maram- 
ma. 

As Maramma is Mardi’s grossly masked, hypocritical “Holy 
Island,” so Serenia is Mardi’s maskless society of Alma. In Serenia, 
the real ruler is “mystic Love,” and “true brotherhood” is the result. 
But the people of Serenia do not cling to any false notion about the 
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nature of man. As their spokesman asserts—“But think not we believe 
in man’s perfection. Yet, against all good, he is not absolutely set. In 
his heart, there is a germ. That we seek to foster. To that we cling; 
else, all were hopeless!” 

As Serenia takes a candid view of man, so it makes no claims of 
perfection for its society. When queried on Serenia’s social state, the 
spokesman replies: 

“Tt is imperfect; and long must so remain. But we make not the miserable 
many support the happy few. Nor by annulling reason’s laws, seek to breed 
equality, by breeding anarchy. . . . The vicious we make dwell apart, until 
reclaimed. And reclaimed they soon must be, since everything invites. The 


sin of others rests not upon our heads: none we drive to crime. Our laws are 
not of vengeance bred, but Love and Alma.” 


Throughout Serenia, emphasis is placed not upon an unattainable ideal 
but upon a practically possible virtue. The society is characterized by 
its avoidance of masquerade, by its cultivation of simplicity. ‘Pomp 
and power” are not needed to “kindle worship.” Faith flourishes with- 
out “priests and temples.” 

The conviction of religious faith in Serenia is exceeded only by its 
tolerance of the views of others. Life in Serenia is not, like life in 
Typee valley, deprived of intellectual content and lived solely on the 
level of instinct. There is provision for philosophical disagreement. 
Babbalanja asks the fate of the individual who disagrees: ‘But what, 
if widely he dissent from your belief in Alma;—then, surely, ye must 
cast him forth?” The answer is immediate: ‘No, no; we will remember, 
that if he dissent from us, we then equally dissent from him; and 
men’s faculties are Oro-given. Nor will we say that he is wrong, and 
we are right; for this we know not, absolutely.” Life in Serenia is not, 
then, a life of blind and shallow faith deprived of reason. When the 
skeptical Babbalanja asserts, ‘‘Methinks, that in your faith must be 
much that jars with reason,” again the reply is without hesitation: 
“No, brother! Right reason, and Alma, are the same; else Alma, not 
reason, would we reject. The Master’s great command is Love; and 
here do all things wise, and all things good, unite. Love is all in all. 

. . we hear loved Alma’s pleading, prompting voice, in every breeze, 
in every leaf; we see his earnest eye in every star and flower.” Man 
need not deny his mental faculties nor give up the life of the mind to 
accept Serenia. 

The reaction of the voyagers is immediate. “Poetry,” cries Yoomy, 
“and poetry: is truth.” “Sure, all this is in the histories,’ exclaims 
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Braid-Beard. ‘“‘Thou movest me beyond my seeming,”’ asserts King 
Media. Babbalanja, as he kneels, confesses, “Hope perches in my 
heart a dove;—a thousand rays illume;—all heaven’s a sun. Gone, 
gone! are all distracting doubts. Love and Alma now prevail.” Be- 
cause of his ‘“‘conversion” and his vow (“In things mysterious, to seek 
no more; but rest content, with knowing naught but Love’’), Bab- 
balanja is granted a mystic vision, the primary discovery of which 
is that “mysteries ever open into mysteries beyond.” ““No mind but 
Oro’s can know all.” Babbalanja is given the privilege of viewing 
Mardi’s heaven, where man puts off “lowly temporal pinings, for 
angel and eternal aspirations.’’ When he asks where those go who live 
“thoughtless lives of sin,” he is told, “Sin is death.” And when he 
asks, ‘“‘Why create the germs that sin and suffer, but to perish?” he is 
answered: ‘‘That is the last mystery which underlieth all the rest.” 
None but Oro may know this mystery. As the archangel returns 
Babbalanja to earth, he presents his final advice: “Loved one, love 
on! But know, that heaven hath no roof. To know all is to be all. 
Beatitude there is none. And your only Mardian happiness is but 
exemption from great woes—no more. Great love is sad; and heaven is 
love.”” Babbalanja’s vision convinces him beyond doubt that what he 
had sought throughout Mardi he had found in Serenia. The truth 
overwhelms him: “within our hearts is all we seek.”’ 


IV. TAJI AND THE LAST, LAST CRIME 


But Taji dwells not in the land of Alma, nor does he search there 
fos Yillah. Is it because he has already glimpsed a truth he is unwilling 
to accept: that Yillah no longer exists? Such self-deception is nothing 
new in Taji. From the very beginning of his encounter with Yillah, he 
has manifested a fear of examining his own motives too closely. In 
his original resolution to free her, there is an unmistakable note of 
self-revulsion: ‘‘Need I add, how stirred was my soul toward this in- 
visible victim; and how hotly I swore, that precious blood of hers 
should never smoke upon an altar. If we drowned for it, I was bent 
upon rescuing the captive. But as yet, no gentle signal of distress had 
been waved to us from the tent.” After Taji kills the old priest bearing 
Yillah to a religious sacrifice, he glimpses but for a brief moment the 
possible complexity of his motives: “Remorse smote me hard; and 
like lightning I asked myself, whether the death-deed I had done 
was sprung of a virtuous motive, the rescuing a captive from thrall; 
or whether beneath that pretence, I had engaged in this fatal affray 
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for some other, and selfish purpose; the companionship of a beautiful 
maid. But throttling the thought, I swore to be gay.” And to throttle 
it Taji tries. But the thought recurs periodically in the horrible shape 
of Aleema’s green corpse: “In fancy, I saw the stark body of the priest 
drifting by. Again that phantom obtruded; again guilt laid his red 
hand on my soul. But I laughed. Was not Yillah my own? by my 
arm rescued from ill? To do her a good, I had perilled myself. So 
down, down, Aleema.” Taji repeatedly shakes off the red hand of 
guilt in an attempt to maintain his spotless soul. He deceives himself 
as to his motives and he deceives Yillah as to his origins: the bliss he 
achieves with Yillah is created from the substance of many deceptions. 

In killing the priest Aleema and stealing Yillah Taji performs the 
ritualistic act of initiation into evil, the old act in new dress of Adam 
eating the apple. By the very nature of the act, the bliss cannot last, 
reality must finally impinge on consciousness, Yillah must disappear. 
To Taji, Yillah seems the “earthly semblance”’ of the ‘“‘sweet vision’ 
that haunted his “earliest thoughts.” In their blissful haven in Odo, 
Taji wonders: “Did I commune with a spirit? Often I thought that 
Paradise had overtaken me on earth, and that Yillah was verily an 
angel.” But there are intrusions in this Paradise. There is the haunt- 
ing scene of the green corpse of the priest Aleema floating in the Sea; 
there arrives one day the mysterious figure of the “incognito”? whose 
solitary eye fixes upon Yillah with a ‘“‘sinister glance” and which 
seems to Taji “a spirit, forever prying” into his soul; and finally, there 
are the “three blackeyed damsels, deep brunettes” who come with 
their luring, sensual flower-messages from Queen Hautia. These 
intrusions press upon Taji a sense of guilt, a self-acknowledgment of 
the lure of the senses in his life with Yillah. Taji will deny all and 
maintain his innocence; because they are denied, these dark forces of 
the unconscious deprive Taji of his Yillah. In his refusal to admit 
complicity, in denying his own human nature, Taji deprives himself 
of Yillah. He cannot remain innocent and have Yillah. He sacrifices 
Yillah in pursuit of innocence and loses both. 

Taji’s flight from the three sons of Aleema, who with their fixed 
spears pursue him throughout Mardi, symbolizes his refusal to accept 
his human burden of wickedness. Taji’s insistence on his own inno- 
cence results in the death of his two original comrades, Jarl and Samoa, 
who receive the spears meant for him. Thus the individual who will 
not accept his human guilt wreaks havoc on others. Taji’s periodic 
view of the green corpse of Aleema symbolizes his occasional glimpse 
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into his own contaminated soul. Taji conceals from himself as well as 
from the world the evil that is his. The visits from Hautia’s messengers 
are symbolic of the deep lure of the life wholely dedicated to the 
senses. It was this lure that was hidden in Taji’s motives to capture 
Yillah at the very beginning. It was this element which came to 
dominate their paradisiacal life at Odo. Yillah became Queen Hautia’s 
because Taji’s lust transformed her into one of her captives; Yillah 
disappeared because Taji refused all but a total innocence. Yillah is 
thus Taji’s sacrifice to his own guilt. 

Throughout Mardi Yillah symbolizes to Taji a total innocence, 
a good unalloyed with evil, an ideal perfection. And this Yillah can- 
not be found, not even in Serenia, because the human fate is involved 
in evil, human nature is steeped in an inevitable darkness. After Taji 
rejects Serenia, he sails for Queen Hautia’s isle of Flozella: “in some 
mysterious way seemed Hautia and Yillah connected. But Yillah 
was all beauty, and innocence; my crown of felicity; my heaven be- 
low;—and Hautia, my whole heart abhorred. Yillah I sought; 
Hautia sought me. One openly beckoned me here; the other dimly 
allured me there.”’ Taji has reduced the number of his choices to two, 
and each is an impossible extreme: he can never attain the perfection 
and innocence of the Yillah he seeks nor can he abandon himself to 
the totally materialistic life of the senses with Hautia. In insisting on 
the perfect Yillah, he gains only the evil Hautia: in the very assertion 
of his spotless innocence lurks the evidence of his imperfection. When 
King Media exclaims, ‘‘Away! thy Yillah is behind thee, not before. 
Deep she dwells in blue Serenia’s groves, which thou wouldst not 
search,” he is pointing out the one place Taji rejected without ex- 
ploring, the one island in Mardi where “love is all in all’ and man 
lives reconciled to his own shortcomings and to the limits of his own 
knowledge. Such a reconciliation Taji rejects out of hand, as he ulti- 
mately rejects Hautia’s tempting lures. 

In the final pages of Mardi, Taji is transfigured from the seemingly 
innocent voyager into a monomaniac in mad pursuit of an impossible 
goal—but he maintains the pose of the sinless seeker. His mask is 
double, turned toward the world but turned inward too. Taji becomes 
a titanic fraud and his greatest victim is himself. He knows but re- 
fuses to accept the nature of man and the burden of existence. Man, 
less than perfect, is doomed to sin; evil exists; “‘Oro is past finding out, 
and mysteries ever open into mysteries.”’ Instead of discovering the 
mystic Love of Serenia in himself, Taji observes his own heart grow 
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“hard, like flint; and black, like night’’: ““Hyenas filled me with their 
laughs; death-damps chilled my brow; I prayed not, but blasphemed.” 
In continuing his search for Yillah, Taji maintains the outward ap- 
pearance to both the world and himself of innocence yearning after 
unattainable good, but deep within he understands his genuine mo- 
tives for the corrupt and fiendish impulses they are. Taji seeks to 
disown the heritage of guilt that is his as a man symbolized by his 
role as the slayer of the priest Aleema in the first encounter with 
Yillah; but in yearning to become all good, he becomes all evil, in 
attempting to be God, he becomes a devil. 

In spite of Braid-Beard’s warning that perdition lies ahead, and 
despite Yoomy’s plea that he not commit “the last, last crime,” 
Taji cries out, “I am my own soul’s emperor; and my first act is ab- 
dication! Hail! realm of shades!’ He darts wildly into the rushing tide 
and is last seen fleeing from Aleema’s three sons: ‘‘And th TS 
and pursued flew on, over an endless sea.’’ Taji’s act is Supreme 
gesture of a fatal pride. In asserting rule over his own soul, he usurps 
the function of God. In abdicating his rule, he abandons his soul by 
deliberately continuing a suicidal quest. In shouting ‘‘Hail! realm of 
shades” he asserts a new allegiance to God’s eternal enemy, Satan. 
Like Ahab and Pierre, Taji travels the path that leads from heaven’s 


gate to hell, deceiving the world by self-righteous assertions of noble 
intent and half-deluding the self by an insistence on innocence. Like 
Ahab and Pierre, Taji lacks the courage to peer closely into the dark- 
ness of his own deep soul. In attempting to gain all, Taji loses all. In 
seeking total innocence, he discovers total corruption. In a ruthless 
quest for heaven, he wins his way to hell. 





SOUTHEY, COLERIDGE, AND “KUBLA KHAN” 


Warren U. Ober, Northern Illinois University 


Two comparatively recent studies, Elisabeth Schneider’s Coleridge, 
Opium and “Kubla Khan” and Garland H. Cannon’s “A New, Prob- 
able Source for ‘Kubla Khan,’” in effect brand as a hoax Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge’s statement that “Kubla Khan” was composed in a 
dream.'! Professor Schneider presents convincing evidence that 
“Kubla Khan” was written as late as 1799 or even 1800,” after Cole- 
ridge had been working closely with Robert Southey, and Professor 
Cannon intimates his belief that Sir William Jones* poem “A Hymn 
to Ganga” and “Kubla Khan” agree in so many respects that a con- 
scious borrowing on Coleridge’s part is indicated.‘ 

Robert Southey’s Common-Place Book® provides abundant evi- 
dence that Professor Schneider’s heretical findings, which drew mixed 
reactions from the reviewers at the time of the appearance of her 
book, are indeed correct and that the “vision in a dream”’ is a Cole- 
ridgean hoax, albeit a harmless one. The Common-Place Book at the 
same time seems to provide several previously unrecognized sources 
for “Kubla Khan.” Further evidence that ‘““Kubla Khan” was written 
during or after Coleridge’s close association with Southey in 1799 and 
that the poetry of Sir William Jones did indeed have a profound in- 
fluence on “Kubla Khan” is provided in Jones’ poem “The Palace 
of Fortune.” 

Southey and Coleridge were together or within walking distance 
of each other from the middle of August until late September of 
1799.° Southey at this time was hard at work on Thalaba the Des- 
troyer, which, as Professor Schneider has shown, contains many 


1 Coleridge, Opium and “Kubla Khan” (Chicago, 1953); “A New, Probable Source 
for ‘Kubla Khan,’ ” College English, xvm (1955), 136-42. 

* Schneider, pp. 235 f., passim. 

* Sir William Jones (1749-94) was a pioneer English Orientalist. He knew thirteen 
languages well and possessed an adequate knowledge of twenty-eight. He was a judge 
of the high court at Calcutta for ten years. His greatest literary achievement perhaps 
was his communicating to his contemporaries through his translations and essays an 
interest in Asiatic literature and culture. 

* Cannon, p. 142. 

5 Ed. John Wood Warter (London, 1850). 4 vols. 

* Schneider, p. 219. 
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startling parallels to “Kubla Khan.’” At this time, also, Southey was 
working “at the same table with Coleridge.”* The two young poets 
were forming grandiose schemes for collaborating on a poem on 
Mohammed, and together they were dashing off “The Devil’s 
Thoughts.” During this period of close association they were very 
probably sharing notes as well as ideas, and Southey’s notebooks were 
full of materials from the travel literature of Africa and Asia which he 
had assiduously gathered for his Thalaba. 

About two years before, Southey had begun to record nuggets of 
miscellaneous information in his Common-Place Book, which grew 
ultimately into a massive work of four volumes and 2,878 pages.® 
Within the space of fifty-five pages of cramped type in the Common- 
Place Book are found ten entries which reveal Southey’s avid interest 
in the travel literature of Asia and Africa.’ The ten quotations are 
taken from the works of Hakluyt, Shaw, Tavernier, Duarte Lopez, 
Wilford, Hodges, La Roque, Sonnini, and Hanway, and from the 
pretentious Universal History, from the earliest account of time to the 
present." It is this group of ten entries in Southey’s Common-Place 
Book that seems to constitute a hitherto unnoticed source for ‘“‘Kubla 
Khan.” 


It seems likely that these ten entries, though undated,” had been 


7 It hardly seems necessary to summarize here Schneider’s careful comparison of 
Thalaba and “Kubla Khan.” Neither is it necessary to summarize her closely knit 
arguments for dating “Kubla Khan” as late as 1799 or 1800. 

8 Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. John Wood Warter (London, 
1856), 1, 78. 

® Southey writes in 1822: “Like those persons who frequent sales, and fill their 
own houses with useless purchases, because they may want them some time or other; 
so am I for ever making collections, and storing up materials which may not come into 
use till the Greek Calends. And this I have been doing for five-and-twenty years!” 
The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, ed. Charles Cuthbert Southey (London, 
1850), V, 135. The earliest dated entry I have been able to find is dated February 22, 
1797, but Warter, the editor of the Common-Place Book, surmises that a certain series 
of entries was written in 1796. Common-Place Book, tv, 86. 

10 11 (Second Series). The first entry appears on p. 463; the last, on p. 518. 

1 T have not had the opportunity to examine the original works from which Southey 
quotes in the Common-Place Book. Since Southey generally gives only the names of the 
authors, I shall quote the titles as given in Edward Godfrey Cox’s A Reference Guide 
to the Literature of Travel (Seattle, 1935), 1,and/or in the British Museum Catalogue of 
Printed Books (Ann Arbor, 1946). 

2 Few of the entries in the four volumes of the Common-Place Book are dated. 
Mr. Bertram R. Davis of Bristol, who possesses some pages of the original manuscript, 
informs me that “there are no complete manuscript versions of the Common-Place 
Books extant. Southey’s notes of passages in his reading were written on loose scraps 
of paper, amounting to hundreds of separate sheets of various sizes; and these have all 
been scattered. . . . In none of them is it possible to identify the date of composition.” 
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recorded by Southey in time for Coleridge, sitting “at the same table,” 
to inspect them during the period of their collaboration in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1799. Of the ten authors Southey quoted, all but 
Hodges and Duarte Lopez are also quoted or referred to in his notes to 
Thalaba; indeed the Common-Place Book quotation from Tavernier 
that apparently served as a source for “Kubla Khan” is itself sum- 
marized as a note to Book I of Thalaba.” Southey, then, would appear 
to have recorded this series of Common-Place Book notes for possible 
use in the writing of Thalaba. By October, 1799, Coleridge had in all 
likelihood seen ‘the first two completed books [of Thalaba] and the 
notes, plans, and fragments for the remainder.’ May it not be as- 
sumed, then, that Coleridge saw the Common-Place Book quotations 
at the same time because of the close connection between these en- 
tries and Southey’s notes to Thalaba? 

The first Common-Place Book note which has a bearing on ‘Kubla 
Khan” is not particularly impressive except in the context of those 
which follow. It concerns “the honey . . . of the date tree,” a liquor 
formed in the trunk of a date tree which has been hollowed out into a 
“bason” to catch the rising sap. This liquor “hath a more luscious 
sweetness than honey,” and its distilled spirits are “hot and strong.” 
Here, possibly, is the prototype of Coleridge’s ‘““honey-dew.’’” 


Two pages farther on in the Common-Place Book appears a quota- 
tion from Tavernier entitled by Southey “The gorgeous heretical 
Mosque of Tauris.” It is this entry that Southey summarizes as a note 
to Book I of Thalaba. Tavernier says: 


La plus superbe de toutes les Mosquées et la plus belle qui soit a Tauris 
est en sortant de la ville sur le chemin d’Ispahan. .. . C’est un grand bati- 
ment d’une tres-belle structure.... Du vestibule de la Mosquée on entre 
dans le grand déme de trente-six pas de diametre, elevé sur douze piliers qui 
l’appuyent par dedans, seize autres le soutenans par dehors, et ces piliers 
sont fort hauts et de six pieds en quarré. . . . Ce dome est révetu par dedans 
de carreaux d’un beau vernis de plusieurs couleurs, avec quantité de fleurons, 
de chifres et lettres, et d’autres moresques en relief, le tout si bien peint et si 
bien doré et ajusté avec tant d’art, qu’il semble que ce ne soit qu’une piece et 


3 T shall cite one early use in the notes to Thalaba of each source represented in 
both the Common-Place Book and the notes to Thalaba. 

“4 Schneider, p. 233. 

% Common-Place Book, 1, 463-64. Quotation from Thomas Shaw, Travels, or 
Observations relating to several parts of Barbary and the Levant (Oxford, 1738). Shaw is 
referred to in note to Thalaba, The Poetical Works of Robert Southey (London, 1837- 
38), IV, 110-11. 
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un pur ouvrage du cizeau. De ce déme on passe dans un autre plus petit, mais 
qui est plus beau en son espéce. . . . Ce déme n’a point de piliers, mais a la 
hauteur de huit pieds il est tout de marbre blanc, et on y voie des pierres 
d’une longeur et d’une largeur prodigieuse: toute la coupe est un email violet 
ou sont peintes toutes sortes de fleurs plates. Mais le dehors des deux démes 
est couvert de ces briques vernissées avec des fleurons en relief. . . .1 


A notable feature of this quotation from Tavernier, along with its 
lavish description of a gorgeous edifice, is the constant repetition of 
dime. 

A long, detailed discussion of ‘‘The Lutes of Congo”’ is the next 
of Southey’s entries which would “appear to have left its mark on 
“Kubla Khan.” Perhaps the origin of Coleridge’s dulcimer is to be 
found in this passage concerning the lutes.'’ On the same page, 
immediately following the Congo lutes, is a quotation from Hakluyt 
concerning “Chingis Cham’s’’ difficulties in battle with AZthiopians. 
Thus the countrymen of the Abyssinian maid are brought into the 
picture, along with Genghis Khan.'* The elder Khan, of course, was 
supplanted in the poem by his grandson, whose name, as Coleridge 
said, confronted him in Purchas. 

The next stone to be quarried from the extensive mine of the 
Common-Place Book and fitted into the foundations of Xanadu is a 
quotation concerning a certain ‘‘Peti-suca and his wife Marisha.” The 
passage speaks for itself: 

Peti-suca, who had a power of separating his soul from his body, volun- 
tarily ascended toward heaven; and his wife Marisha, supposing him finally 
departed, retired to a wilderness, where she sate on a hillock, shedding tears 
so abundantly that they formed a lake round it; which was afterwards named 
Asru-tirt’ha, or the holy place of tears [italics mine]: its waters were black, or 


very dark azure. .. . At length Marisha dying, petivrata, or dutiful to her lord, 
joined him among the Vishnu-loca, or inhabitants of Vishnu’s heaven; and 


© Common-Place Book, t1, 466-67. Quotation from Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Six 
Voyages de Jean Tavernier en Turquie, en Persie, et aux Indes ... (Paris, 1676), or 
Tavernier, Recueil de plusieurs relations et traitéz singuliers et curieux qui n’ont point éé 
mis dans les six premiers voyages (Paris, 1679). Common-Place Book entry is summarized 
as note, Poetical Works of Southey, tv, 29. 

17 Common-Place Book, 1, 473-74. Quotation from Duarte Lopez, A Report of the 
Kingdome of Congo ..., tr. Abraham Hartwell (London, 1597). The work was also 
available as a reprint or abstract. 

18 Common-Place Book, 1, 474-75. Quotation from Richard Hakluyt, The Principall 
Navigations, V siages and Discoveries of the English Nation . . . (London, 1589). A revised 
and enlarged edition (London, 1598-1600). Hakluyt is referred to in note, Poetical 
Works of Southey, tv, 29. 
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her son having solemnized the obsequies of them both, raised a sumptuous 
temple, in which he placed a statue of Vishnu, at the seat of his weeping 
mother... .!* 


It is pleasant to learn that the “‘wailing’’ woman in the “holy” and 
“savage” place achieved Paradise at last. 

The “Ornamental Embankments at Benares’”’ make their appear- 
ance on the next page and help to account for the fact that the shadow 
of Kubla’s dome “floated midway on the waves’”’: 


. . . The most considerable of these embankments near Benares is called Gels! 
Gaunt; the splendour and elegance of which, as a building, I was induced to 
examine, but found, upon ascending the large flight of steps from the river, 
nothing behind this beautiful fascade [sic] but the natural bank, and on the 
top a planted garden. In the centre of the building, over the river, is a kind 
of turret, raised and covered, for the purpose of enjoying the freshness of the 
evening air; and, at the extreme angles, two pavilions crowned with domes, 
which have the same destination.”® 


Immediately following the notation on the domes of the orna- 
mental embankments is a description which is a possible prototype of 
the river of “Kubla Khan.” Southey entitles the passage “Les Puits 
de Salomon”’: 


. .. La source qui fournit 4 ce grand Reservoir [near Tyre] est si abondante, 
qu’il est toujours plein jusqu’aux bords d’une eau trés-claire, et la meilleure 
que l’on puisse trouver. Elle y pardéit tranquille, et sans aucune sorte de 
mouvement; cependant elle en sort avec une rapidité surprenante par un 
canal, ou une large ouverture faite sur un cété de ce grand bassin. Sa chite 
fait d’abord tourner cing moulins a bled, qui sont au pied de la Tour ou du 
Reservoir. Du cété opposé, il y a une pareille ouverture, d’ou l’eau sort avec 
la méme impetuosité, et va se perdre dans le plaine ou elle se divise en plusieurs 
ruisseaux, qui se réunissent enfin, et forment une riviére qui se jette avec grand 
bruit dans le mer [italics mine], environ a un mille de ce Reservoir.” 


The next quotation is a most significant one. It is taken from a 
work published in 1799: Travels in Upper and Lower Egypi..., by 
Charles Nicolas Sigisbert Sonnini de Manoncour, and translated into 


19 Common-Place Book, ut, 476. Quotation from Lieut. Wilford, “Egypt and the 
Nile, from the ancient Books of the Hindus” (in Vol. m1 of Asiatick Researches [Cal- 
cutta, 1792]). Wilford (in Vol. vii of Asiatick Researches) is referred to in note, Poetical 
Works of Southey, tv, 417. 

2° Common-Place Book, 1, 477. Quotation from William Hodges, Travels in India 
. . . (London, 1793). 

%1 Common-Place Book, 11, 478. Quotation from Jean de La Roque. Presumably 
from the work Voyage de Syrie et du Mont Liban, to which Southey refers in a note, 
Poetical Works of Southey, tv, 376. Southey gives 1772 as its date of publication. 
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English by H. Hunter.” The original text in French was also pub- 
lished in 1799.¥ Since a passage from this work figures as a note to 
Book III of Thalaba,* Southey must have obtained the book soon 
after its publication. He had finished a book and a half of Thalaba 
by the end of August, 1799, had almost completed Book II by Septem- 
ber 6, and on October 18 he had nearly finished Book IV. The two 
poets were together until about September 24;* consequently, it is not 
unlikely that Southey had transcribed his notes from Sonnini in time 
for Coleridge to inspect them before their close working association 
ended. The quotation follows: 


Odoriferous hedges surround groves of perfume still more odoriferous. 
... Every thing there seems to be the arrangement of chance: the orange 
and the citron trees interlace their branches, and the pomegranate hangs 
down by the side of the corosol. Under a sky which never knows the blighting 
of a hoar-frost, their flowers exhale, at all seasons, a perfume which the sweet 
odour of the clusters of the henna renders still more delicious. Pot-herbs grow 
luxuriantly under this balmy shade. The date-tree, rearing its summit above 
the other trees of its vicinity, presents a deviation from the slightest appear- 
ance of uniformity: no one tree, no one plant has a determinate place; every 
thing there is varied, every thing is scattered about with a species of irregu- 
larity subjected to no law but profusion, and which may be reviewed, day 
after day, with new pleasure. Is not this confusion, after all, the symmetry 
of nature. The sun has scarcely power to force his rays through the foliage 
of those tufted orchards; small streamlets convey thither, winding as they 
flow, the coolness and the aliment of vegetation; serpentine paths lead to 
them. 


Though there is little verbal parallelism with “Kubla Khan,” 
this whole passage from Sonnini describing “‘incense-bearing”’ trees 
and “gardens bright with sinuous rills” is redolent of the atmosphere 
of “Kubla Khan.” If the quotation from Sonnini did play its part in 
shaping Coleridge’s conception of the poem’s landscape, then, of 
course, ‘‘Kubla Khan” could not have been written before 1799. 

The grounds of the palace of Nadir Shah as described in the follow- 
ing entry from the Common-Place Book are scarcely as impressive as 
the Kubla’s “twice five miles of fertile ground / With walls and towers 
... girdled round,” but the passage could well have been in Coleridge’s 
mind when he wrote “Kubla Khan”: 


2 (London, 1799). 

%3 Voyage dans la Haute et Basse Egypie . . . (Paris, 1799). 
% Poetical Works of Southey, tv, 108. 

% Schneider, p. 219. 

% Common-Place Book, 1, 500. 
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I went to see the new palace which Nadir Shah had built in this city 
(Casbin) adjoining the old one. The entrance of it is formed by an avenue 
of lofty trees near three hundred yards long, and fifteen or twenty broad. 
The wall round it is about an English mile and a half in circumference; it is 
thick and lofty, having only one entrance, which is an arched gate; the top 
of this gate projects, and is formed into many small squares. Within are four 
large squares, with lofty trees, fountains, and running water, which make the 
place awful and majestic. The apartments are raised about six feet from the 
ground; the aivan, or open hall, is in the centre, and shuts in with falling 
doors.?” 


Finally, a possible source both for Coleridge’s ‘romantic chasm” and, 
with “Les Puits de Salomon,” for his river may be found in the fol- 
lowing quotation from the Common-Place Book: 


The river Mahmoudker, i.e. Mahmoud the Deaf, is a surprising natural 
rarity. At some distance from Spauhawn, there is a range of rocks, plain and 
equal for a considerable space, except that here and there they have openings, 
like the embrasures in bastions, through which the winds pass with surprising 
velocity: through these rocks falls the river we mentioned into a noble bason, 
partly wrought by the water itself, and partly formed by art. As one ascends 
the mountain, certain natural chinks shew the water at the bottom of it, 
like a sleeping lake, covered with rocks and mountains: it is thought to be of 
unfathomable depth: and, when stones are thrown into it, they cause a most 
amazing noise, which almost deafens the hearers; whence this river is sup- 
posed to derive its name. After its descent from the bason before mentioned, 
it rolls along the plain, till at last it falls into the river Zenderoud.* 


It has already been noted that Coleridge and Southey were to- 
gether from the middle of August until late September, 1799, and that 
by October 18 Southey had almost completed the fourth book of 
Thalaba the Destroyer. In his notes to Book III of Thalaba Southey 
quotes” from Sir William Jones’ “Essay on the Poetry of the Eastern 
Nations,”’ which appears in Jones’ Poems Consisting Chiefly of Trans- 
lations from the Asiatick Languages.*® This volume contains also Sir 
William’s “The Palace of Fortune, an Indian Tale.’*' Southey’s de- 


7 Ibid., p. 504. Quotation from Jonas Hanway, An Historical Account of the 
British Trade over the Caspian Sea . . . (London, 1753); various later editions. Hanway 
is referred to in note, Poetical Works of Southey, tv, 122. 

28 Common-Place Book, 1, 518. Quotation from An Universal History, from the 
earliest account of time to the present . . . (London, 1736-65). Later editions. The History 
is referred to in note, Poetical Works of Southey, tv, 125. 

29 Poetical Works of Southey, tv, 118. 

% (Oxford, 1772), p. 186. 

% [Jones], pp. 9-37. The story of the poem in brief is this: While Maia, “fairest 
of the blue-eyed maids, / That rov’d at noon in Tibet’s musky shades,” is bemoaning 
her boredom, the goddess Fortune approaches, transports Maia to her palace, and 
presents for her a series of scenes illustrating the vanity of human wishes. Eventually, 
Maia, after a series of edifying experiences, becomes content with her lot. 
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scription of the earthly Paradise of Aloadin in Book VI of Thalaba 
is seemingly derived in part from Jones’ description of Fortune’s 
palace.” 

Since Southey apparently made use of Jones’ poem in Thalaba 
and since he quotes Jones’ essay in his notes, it seems very likely that 
Coleridge also saw ‘‘The Palace of Fortune” during the time he and 
Southey were working together. At any rate, certain resemblances 
between “Kubla Khan” and “The Palace of Fortune”’ are striking: 


The Palace of Fortune Kubla Khan 


Soon she beheld where through an op’ning 
glade 

A spacious lake its clear expanse dis- 
play’d; 

In mazy curls the flowing jasper wav’d 

O’er its smooth bed with polish’d agate 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice !™* 


pav’d; 

And on a rock of ice by magick rais’d 

High in the midst a gorgeous palace 
blaz’d; 

The sunbeams on the gilded portals 
glanc’d, 

Play’d on the spires, and cn the turrets 
dane’d... .® 


I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice!* 


Jones’ palace, like Coleridge’s pleasure-dome, would cast its shadow 
“midway on the waves,” since it arises in the midst of the lake. Jones’ 
“rock of ice” reappears in ““Kubla Khan” as “‘caves of ice.”” Part of 
the description of the allegorical figure of Pleasure in “The Palace of 
Fortune” also seems to have been in Coleridge’s mind when he wrote 
“Kubla Khan”: “The floating ringlets of his musky hair” in “The 
Palace of Fortune’™ becomes “‘his floating hair’ in ‘“Kubla Khan.” 
One other similarity is significant; Jones’ palace is called a dome: 
“Soon through the dome a mingled hum arose... . ””*? 

Southey’s Common-Place Book contains prototypes of most of the 
details of ““Kubla Khan”: the pleasure-dome, the ‘““‘woman wailing”’ 
for her lover in a “‘holy” and “‘savage place,” the river, the “romantic 
chasm,” the “twice five miles of fertile ground / With walls and 
. . girdled round,” the “‘incense-bearing” trees and ‘“‘gardens 
bright with sinuous rills,”’ and, possibly, the dulcimer, the “‘honey- 


towers . 


® Poetical Works of Southey, tv, 233. 
% [Jones], pp. 14-15. 

* “Kubla Khan,” ll. 31-36. 

% Tbid., ll. 46-47. 

% [Jones], p. 19. 

7 Tbid., p. 18. 
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dew,” and the Khan himself. Sir William Jones’ poem “The Palace of 
Fortune” contains prototypes of Coleridge’s pleasure-dome, ‘‘caves 
of ice,” and “floating hair.” 

Coleridge and Southey worked in close association during the 
summer and fall of 1799. Southey was hard at work on Thalaba the 
Destroyer at this time. Professor Schneider has pointed out close 
parallels between Thalaba and “Kubla Khan.” Southey made use of 
Sir William Jones’ “Essay on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations’’ in 
his notes to Thalaba and Jones’ poem “The Palace of Fortune”’ (from 
the same volume) in his description of an earthly paradise in Thalaba. 
Coleridge in “Kubla Khan” also seems to have borrowed from Jones’ 
“The Palace of Fortune.” Is it not likely that Southey directed Cole- 
ridge’s attention to Jones’ poem at this time? The ten Common-Place 
Book entries were apparently recorded by Southey for possible use in 
the writing of Thalaba. Since Coleridge saw parts of Thalaba, very 
probably he also saw Southey’s manuscript notes. Similarities between 
the Common-Place Book entries and “‘Kubla Khan” seem to establish 
Southey’s notes as sources for Coleridge’s poem. And the attendant 
circumstances (especially the fact that one of the Common-Place Book 
quotations is taken from a book published in 1799) point to late 1799 
as the date of composition of “Kubla Khan.” Coleridge’s relation- 


ship with Southey therefore assumes a new importance, for Southey 
seems to have provided through his poetry, his notes, and his reading 
many of the scattered threads which were woven by Coleridge into the 
glowing fabric of “Kubla Khan.’”* 


38 My thanks go to Mr. Kenneth Ober for his assistance in locating certain sources 





THE COMPOSITION OF THE TOWNELEY TALENTS 
PLAY: A LINGUISTIC EXAMINATION 


Martin Stevens, University of Louisville 


The Talents has long been recognized as one of the more remarkable 
plays in the Towneley cycle. As a dramatic work, it has received wide 
recognition for its well-defined characterization, its tight plot con- 
struction, and its pungent realism. As a document of the medieval 
drama, it has attracted special attention because it is the only fully 
developed extant play dealing with the gambling for Christ’s seam- 
less and magical coat. As a literary text, it has raised a number of 
questions concerning its origin and composition—questions, which, to 
date, have provided much scholarly speculation but few definitive 
answers. 

The Talents occupies a peculiar position in the Towneley cycle. In 
the first place, it is superfluous. The Crucifixion play, which immedi- 
ately precedes it; contains a scene which develops the same incident 
as that which forms the substance of the Talents.' It is true that there 
are some discrepancies between the two accounts. In the Crucifixion, 
Pilate is not involved in the scene, and the soldiers cast lots for the 
coat. In the Talents, on the other hand, Pilate is the central character, 
and the throwing of dice replaces the drawing of lots. These differ- 
ences are important inasmuch as the account of the Crucifixion fol- 
lows the canonical gospels and is substantially the same as that in 
York, Chester, and the Ludus Coventriae, while the account in the 
Talents, involving Pilate, is unique in the English drama, based quite 
consistently on the legendary tradition of an “‘evil Pilate.’ On the 
basis of these facts, and because the Talents does not appear in the 
proper chronological sequence,’ some scholars have assumed that the 
play is an intruder in the cycle. 


1 See The Towneley Plays, ed. George England and Alfred W. Pollard, EETS ES 
71 (London, 1897), pp. 273-74, ll. 498-515. All subsequent references will be made to 
this edition. 

2 Arnold Williams, The Characterization of Pilate in the Towneley Plays (East 
Lansing, 1950), pp. 10-11. 

3In the Crucifixion play, the Casting of the Lots occurs while Christ is being 
crucified, as it does also in the four gospels (cf. Matthew 27:35, Mark 15:24, Luke 
23:34, and John 19:23-24). The Talents, on the other hand, is sandwiched between 
the entombment of Christ (Crucifixion, ll. 649 ff.) and the Harrowing of Hell play. 
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Another peculiarity of the Talents play is its rather complicated 
mixture of meters. Alfred Pollard, in his introduction to the EETS 
edition, was the first to call attention to this fact when he assigned the 
individual plays of the Towneley cycle to three strata because of their 
similarity in tone, language, and metrics.‘ About the Talents in parti- 
cular, he says “there has been so much editing and interpolating, and 
the consequent mixture of meters is so great, that it is difficult to ar- 
rive at any clear conclusion about [it].”* This mixture of meters is 
formed essentially from three different stanzaic patterns—one of 
them unique in Towneley. The basic form of the play is a curious 
seven-line stanza, anapaestic in movement, with some structural 
alliteration and many feminine endings (see stanzas 6-9, and 21-55). 
Not only are thirty-nine of the sixty stanzas in the play cast in this 
form, but they contain the entire basic story. Another important 
layer of the Talents (stanzas 10 through 20) is written in the rime 
couée stanza with some ornamental alliteration. This part of the play 
may be considered an interpolation since it serves only to introduce 
each of the three Torturers who are on their way to consult Pilate 
about the deposition of the coat. Stanzas 56 to 59 are written in the 
Wakefield Master’s characteristic nine-line stanza, which is com- 
posed of a four-line frons with internal rhyme and a five-line cauda 
consisting of a one-foot bob, frequently anapaestic, three three-foot 
lines, and a bob of two feet (rhyme scheme: fp; cdddc). In these 
stanzas one finds the Master’s usual type of social commentary—in 
this case, a bitter denunciation of gambling and its attending evils. 
The remaining stanzas, 1 to 5, are usually ascribed to the Master even 
though the second half of the frons lines is sometimes expanded. This 
portion of the Talents features one of the notable ranting speeches of 
Pilate, half in Latin and half in English. 

The curious stanzaic complexity of the Talents is the main basis 
for the various scholarly theories concerning the play and its incorp- 
oration in the Towneley cycle. Earliest of these is the theory of Pol- 
lard which would assign a large part of the play to the Wakefield 
Master,® despite the fact that only four of its stanzas are written in his 
characteristic meter. Charles Mills Gayley is in substantial agreement 
with this view, finding that the seven-line stanza fits “readily to the 

* The Towneley Plays, mp. xxvii-xxviii. 

5 Tbid., p. xxvii. 

* [bid., p. xxii. 
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adjacent stanzas of nine lines,” that, in fact, “it conveys at various 
points material suggestive of the nine-line versifier, and betrays his 
facile turn for comic situation.””? Both Pollard and Gayley base their 
theories on subjective evidence. They attribute to the Master all 
portions of the cycle that contain boisterous humor, racy diction, or 
general poetic merit, regardless of stanzaic form. 

The next important theory concerning the composition of the 
Talents was based on more objective criteria. Mendal G. Frampton, 
employing source and metrical evidence, concludes that the basic 
play (i.e., the seven-line stanzas) derives from the York cycle.’ He 
argues that ““T XXIV (the Talents) was not originally in the Wakefield 
cycle of plays,” because (1) it expands on a scene already contained in 
the Crucifixion play, and (2) it contains the seven-line stanza which is 
unique in the Towneley MS. 

To account for the origin of the play, he turns to the York city 
records,® which provide the following facts: (1) In 1415, according to 
Burton’s list, the Casting of the Lots is treated as part of the Con- 
demnation play, sponsored by the ‘‘Tielmakers, Milners, Turnours, 
Hayresters, and Bollers.”” (2) The second list of the York plays com- 
piled in 1421 attributes a complete Talents play to the Millers. (3) 
An entry in the York Memorandum Book for 1422 cites the combina- 
tion of the Millers’ play with several others. Moreover, Frampton 
finds in Y XXXIV, a play which reached its extant form some time 
after 1415, an anticipatory reference to the involvement of Pilate in 
the gambling scene (see Il. 321-33). On these grounds, one must accept 
the conclusion that some time after 1415 but before 1422, the York 
cycle contained a fully developed Talents play with Pilate as one of its 
important characters. This play, Frampton thinks, was incorporated 
in the Wakefield cycle, probably around 1427, where it was subjected 
to two separate editings accounting for the rime couée and the Master’s 
stanzas in the extant text.!° As support for this hypothesis, he cites 
the following similarities: (1) the York Millers’ play and Towneley 
XXIV, unlike any other extant mystery plays, include Pilate in the 
gambling scene; (2) in both plays dice are used; (3) the alliterative 
organization, the anapaestic lines, and the many feminine endings in 


7 Plays of Our Forefathers (New York, 1907), p. 188. 

8 “The Processus Talentorum (Towneley XXIV),’’ PMLA, L1x (1944), 646-54. 
* Ibid., p. 650. 

10 Tbid., p. 654. 
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the seven-line stanzas of the Towneley play are characteristic of the 
late York Realistic School; and (4) the York cycle contains several 
passages written in the same seven-line stanza as the basic play of 
Towneley (e.g., the final stanza of Y XX XII)." 

Clearly the progress from Pollard’s theory to that of Frampton is 
in the direction of clarity and objectivity. To date, however, neither 
the Pollard-Gayley “Wakefield Master” theory nor the Frampton 
“York”’ theory has been tested by the application of linguistic criteria. 
The need for a linguistic study has in fact long been recognized, since 
no external documents, such as the York Municipal Records for the 
York plays, exist to describe the early growth of the Towneley cycle. 
Therefore, what little information we have concerning the composi- 
tion and performance of the Towneley plays depends on textual evi- 
dence and inference. Indeed, we are not even certain that the cycle 
was played at Wakefield, nor have scholars been able to agree on an 
approximate date for its, earliest performance. The single extant 
manuscript dated ca. 1450 by paleographers,” makes clear that Tow- 
neley is a heterogeneous collection of medieval craft plays, which 
differ widely in metrics and vocabulary. Moreover, Lucy Toulmin 
Smith has pointed out that the York cycle contains five plays which 
are identical in substance and to a large extent in language with their 
counterparts in Towneley.™ 

Fortunately, recent scholarship in Middle English dialects, par- 
ticularly the study by Moore, Meech, and Whitehall," provides re- 
liable data with the aid of which new textual examinations can be 
undertaken. These data have also been supplemented and reinforced 
by the editors of the Middle English Dictionary,“ with the result 


1 Tbid., p. 653. 

See Louis Wann, “A New Examination of the Manuscript of the Towneley 
Plays,” PMLA, xu (1928), 139. 

% The Pharao (T VIII:Y XI), Doctors (T XVIII: Y XX), Harrowing of Hell 
(T XXV:Y XXXVI), Resurrection (T XXVI:Y XXXVIII), and Judgment (T 
XXXI:Y XLVIID) plays. See York Plays, ed. Lucy Toulmin Smith (Oxford, 1885), 
p. xlvi. 

4 Samuel Moore, Sanford B. Meech, and Harold Whitehall, “Middle English 
Dialect Characteristics and Dialect Boundaries: Preliminary Report of an Investigation 
Based Exclusively on Localized Texts and Documents,” Essays and Studies in English 
and Comparative Literature by Members of the English Dept. of the University of Michigan 
(Ann Arbor, 1935), pp. 1-60. 

46 Dialect information in the MED is based on the Moore, Meech, and Whitehall 
study; see “Plan and Bibliography,”’ MED, Part I. 
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that metrical and source evidence of previous studies on the Towneley 
plays can for the first time be tested with an adequate linguistic tool. 

The criteria developed by Moore, Meech, and Whitehall are based 
on the examination of 309 localized documents dated from 1351 to 
1450, and reflect, by the count of the Middle English Dictionary 
staff, the dialects spoken in some 208 different localities.!” In all, the 
study provides eleven isophones which constitute the most reliable 
scheme for the demarcation of Middle English dialect areas now avail- 
able. Each isophone represents the farthest extension of the dialect 
characteristic in question; thus Isophone E, for example, demarcates 
the northern limit for the use of the third person plural objective pro- 
noun hem, but not the southern limit for the variant them, which 
became so strongly intrusive after 1400 that in some areas south of the 
isophone it was actually a majority form. 

Applied specifically to the Towneley plays, the Moore, Meech 
and Whitehall criteria can provide some useful information. In general, 
they confirm the established opinion that the Towneley plays stem 
from a northerly province.'* This conclusion is doubly supported. In 
the first place, dialect characteristics marked by isophones in the 
Southern, Southwestern, West Midland, and Southeast Midland 
areas do not occur in the plays.!® Secondly, there is evidence of dialect 
use pertaining to the Northern and Northeast Midland belts. An 
analysis of the individual plays in the cycle, however, shows that some 
plays retain fewer northern traits than others. For this reason, the 
four northernmost isophones deserve special attention, particularly— 
as will be seen later—since they have a direct bearing on a study of the 
language in the Talents: 


Isophone A: Southern limit for OE d retained. E.g., OE stén> 
North. ME stam and South. and Midl. ME stone 
[sto:n]. 

Isophone B: Southern limit for -(e)s in the pres. ind. pl. South 
of Isophone B, the ending is predominantly in -n 
and -th. 


46 Moore, Meech, and Whitehall, p. 57. 

17 “Plan and Bibliography,” p. 8. 

18 For full documentation, see Martin Stevens, The Language of the Towneley 
Plays, Unpublished Michigan State Univ. Diss., East Lansing, 1956. 

19 For example, the voicing of initial f to v, delimited by Isophone I which runs 
along the Thames and traverses the lower third of England, does not occur in Towneley. 
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Isophone C: Southern limits for sal, sulde or solde. South of 
Isophone C the regular forms were shall and sholde. 

Isophone K: Marginal limits for the present participle in -mnd. 
Within the limits of the almost circular Isophone K, 
participles were formed in -yng. E.g., NorthernME 
walkand; Midland walkyng.”° 


In compiling the linguistic evidence for this study, I turned to 
several representative plays and groups of plays in Towneley and 
York. I chose the Caesar Augustus play, written entirely in the rime 
couée stanza, as representative of what Pollard considers the basic 
stratum in the Towneley cycle.” The five identical York and Towneley 
plays I selected as representative of Pollard’s second stratum and to 
determine what linguistic changes were made by the Towneley re- 
dactor(s) as a result of the borrowing. In addition, I based the study 
on a liberal sampling of the language in the Wakefield Master’s nine- 
line stanzas (including those of the Talents), as well as a complete 
examination of the language in the Talents play. In all, I tabulated the 
occurrences of some thirty-eight significant dialect traits, using as a 
base the eleven Moore, Meech, and Whitehall criteria. By means of 
this linguistic sample I shall attempt to test the extent to which the 
language differs in plays of varied origin or metrical form. Applied to 
the Talents in particular, the study should answer the following basic 
questions: (1) Is the language of the play essentially different from 
that of other plays or groups of plays in the cycle? (2) Is the language 
of the three sections in the Talents (seven-line, rime couée, and Wake- 
field Master) identical? (3) Is the language of the play essentially 
different from that of the York plays? Indeed if the language is 
grossly different from that of all other plays, one must conclude that 
the Talents could not have been composed by the Wakefield Master” 
nor could it have been transmitted from York.” 

A summary of the data first of all indicates that the various plays 
contain many more similarities than differences in language. Twenty- 

2° Moore, Meech, and Whitehall, pp. 8-10, 17-18. 

" The Towneley Plays, pp. xxiv-xxv. 

® This conclusion, of course, would apply only to those parts of the Talents not 
written in the nine-line stanzas. 

% T take into consideration the fact that the scribe may be blamed for these peculi- 
arities. However, since the Towneley MS is the work of one scribe (see Wann, p. 141), 


I assume that any large-scale differences in the language of the various plays in the 
cycle cannot be attributed to him. 
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two of the traits examined show no important variation in the differ- 
ent plays.™ On the surface, this fact may suggest that all plays were 
derived from the same source. However, upon closer examination, 
one can attach only little significance to these similarities. Not a single 
one of the twenty-two characteristics common to all plays can be con- 
sidered a peculiar usage by reason of regional dialect, date, or individ- 
ual preference. In fact, many of these characteristics are native ele- 
ments of Northern and Northeast Midland speech which one would 
expect to find not only in York and Towneley, but in any document 
that originated in the northeastern part of England. Other traits, such 
as the consistent use of the personal pronoun J (to the exclusion of ic 
or ich), are features of late Middle English which one would likewise 
expect to find in a large number of texts regardless of their origin. On 
the whole, therefore, the linguistic similarities in these plays can tell us 
little about the composition or the relationship of the plays in the two 
cycles. 

On the other hand, some rather significant conclusions are war- 
ranted by the linguistic differences found in the various plays. Out of 
the total number of thirty-eight characteristics, the largest percentage 
of distinctive dialect variants (i.e., those traits which do not appear 
with regularity in any other play) is found in the York group of plays, 
which contains sixteen distinctive traits in all. Next in order of fre- 
quency are the stanzas of the Wakefield Master with ten distinctive 
usages, the Talents with six, the Caesar Augustus with one, and the 
five borrowed Towneley plays with no distinctive traits. Furthermore, 
the identical York and Towneley plays and the Caesar Augustus havea 
substantial number of characteristics in common that are not found 
in the other plays examined for this study. Significantly, the York 
plays, the Caesar Augustus, the Talents, and the Master’s stanzas 
contain no common distinctive features.* 

The distinctive linguistic traits in the Talents serve to throw some 
new light on the origin of the play. They indicate rather definitely 
that of all the plays examined in this study, only the Talents can be 


™* For example, in all plays one will find exclusive use of /e/, /e:/ for the umlaut 
of OE ea, éa, and for OE e¢ after initial palatals, the use of initial /f/ to the exclusion of 
/v/, the use of them and ther(e) to the exclusion of hem and her, the exclusive use of /a/ 
before m and n for OE ¢ and before -nd for OE a/o, retention of inflectional -n in all 
past participles of strong verbs and loss of inflectional -n from al! infinitives, the regular 
extension of the preterit singular vowel to the plural of ablaut verbs. 

% For a list of these characteristics, see Stevens, pp. 161-63. 
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considered a pure Northeast Midland text. According to the criteria 
assembled by Moore, Meech, and Whitehall, all the plays except the 
Talents retain some Northern features (i.e., of the dialect spoken north 
of the Humber River). The Talents alone contains not a single example 
of the dialect usage delineated by the four northern-most isophones. 
Perhaps at this point a specific examination of the distinctive dialect 
characteristics in the Talents will be useful. 

1. /9:/ vs. /a:/ for OE @ : Rhyme evidence reveals that only in 
the Talents* does OE 4 regularly rise to /9:/. One finds, for example, 
such rhymes in this play as gose:lose (ll. 106-107), where the former 
word contained d@ in OE while the latter contained 0. Though rhymes 
in /9:/ occur frequently in both cycles,” it is more significant that 
only the Talents does not contain conclusive rhymes in /a:/.7* The 
retention of OE d, marked by Isophone A, appears quite regularly 
north of the Humber River. More than likely, therefore, the Talents 
originated south of Isophone A. 

2. Present plural inflectional -(e) vs. -(e)s: The ending -(e)s for 
present plural verbs when the subject is not a personal pronoun im- 
mediately preceding or following the verb occurs in all plays except 
the Talents.” Present plural inflectional -s appears consistently north 
of Isophone B drawn from Lincolnshire to North Lancashire, while 
below this line forms in -s are found only occasionally by analogical 
extension of the third person singular. Hence, the absence of forms in 
-s from the Talents strongly suggests an origin south of Isophone B. 

3. Shall vs. sall: Again, the Talents is the only play of the groups 
examined which does not contain a single example of the dialect form. 
Sall is frequently found in York,® occasionally in some of the Towne- 
ley plays, but not at all in the Talents. Sall occurs regularly north of 
Isophone C, extending from the extreme southeast corner of Lincoln- 


* Reference to the Talents in this linguistic survey unless otherwise specified ex- 
cludes the characteristic nine-line stanzas of the Wakefield Master found in the play. 

37 See Towneley Pharao, 128: York 119; Towneley Resurrection, 370: York 223; 
II Shepherds’, 222, 427, etc. 

*8 In the Towneley Doctors’, for example, the word mare (OE mara) is rhymed 
with spare (OE sparian) ; see 11. 191-92. In this case, an OE 4 is rhymed with OE short 
a (lengthened in ME because it appears in an open syllable)—convincing proof that 
& did not develop into /a:/. 

% See, for example, clerkys ... knawes (Towneley, Harrowing, 297: York, 283); 
folkes pat lifis (York, Harrowing, 70); men . . . blowys (Caesar Augustus, 94), etc. 

* See, for example, Pharao, 60, 69, 78, 83, etc. 

® Pharao, 366, 372; Caesar Augustus, 71; Scourging, 216, 254, etc. 
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shire to Lancaster. Much the same as Isophones A and B, Isophone C 
may therefore be regarded as a likely limit for the origin of the 
Talents. 

4. Present Participial -yng vs. -and: The Talents is the only play 
which contains a rhyme involving the suffix -yng (intendyng:hyng, 
48:50). The other plays have some -yng forms within the line, but 
rhymes always involve the ending -and (e.g., Towneley, Pharao, 353: 
York, 343). The latter ending, incidentally, does not occur in the 
rhymes of the Talents. The Moore, Meech, and Whitehall study in- 
dicates that between 1350 and 1400 the present participial -mg form 
“had pushed back the original -md to the more inaccessible fringes of 
the country.’ Accordingly, around the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the southern limits (delineated by Isophone K) for the use of 
-and were in Lancashire and part of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Again, usage in the Talents is less dialectal than that of the other 
plays.* 

Taken as a whole, the linguistic evidence demonstrates quite con- 
vincingly that the Talents was not an edited version of the lost Miller’s 
play in the York cycle, as Frampton theorizes. If the play had been 
borrowed from York, one would expect to find at least a modicum of 
rhyme evidence reflecting the language of York, as indeed one does in 
those plays which are known to have been borrowed directly from 
York. This conclusion is underlined by the fact that the language of 
the Talents is in all important respects similar to that of the borrowed 
plays with one notable exception—i.e., the incidence of precisely 
those characteristics which Moore, Meech, and Whitehall delineated 
on the four northernmost isophones. The very fact that the Talents 
consistently resorts to the nondialectal usage in these four instances 
while the borrowed plays contain a residual incidence of the Northern 
variants speaks against Frampton’s theory. Certainly the absence of 
these dialect traits from the Talents cannot be blamed on an editor’s 
preference, inasmuch as the nondialectal forms are used consistently 
in rhyme as well as within the line. The principle of editing in the 
plays borrowed from York is to substitute a Midland usage for a 
Northern one except in those cases where the rhyme would suffer 


*® Moore, Meech, and Whitehall, p. 47. 

% The other distinctive features of the language of the Talents (the majority use of 
to for till, and the absence of the verb form gar) are relatively unimportant since they 
fail to shed light on the geographic dialect of the play. 
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corruption. The editor of the Talents no doubt employed the same 
principle in his work. The linguistic evidence thus establishes that the 
source of the Towneley Talents was not the lost York play or any play 
deriving from the Northern dialect belt. It further demonstrates that 
there are no important differences of usage between the parts written 
in the rime couée stanza and the seven-line stanza. Hence, Frampton’s 
hypothesis that the rime couée portions were the result of a separate 
Wakefield editing is also challenged by the linguistic evidence. 

The fact that the Wakefield Master had a hand in the editing of 
the Talents is positively confirmed by the inclusion of the four genuine 
nine-line stanzas in the play. Indeed these stanzas differ from the 
rime couée and the seven-line stanzas in language as well as in form. 
One particular fact is noteworthy about the language of these stanzas: 
the Wakefield Master twice employs in rhyme the -s inflection for 
present plural verbs—these being the only two occasions when the 
subject pronoun does not immediately precede or follow the plural 
verb.* Though the linguistic sample is admittedly small, this evidence 
suggests that the nine-line stanzas are the result of a separate editing 
and that these stanzas are of a different dialect origin from the rest of 
the Talents play. The Master, therefore, could not have been the 
author of the entire Talents play, as Pollard and Gayley contend. This 
is not to say, however, that the Master might not have revised certain 
parts of the play. Among others, the last stanza—a nine-line stanza 
which bears some resemblance to the characteristic format of the 
Master—was almost certainly reworked by him.® 

While the linguistic evidence challenges Frampton’s and Pol- 
lard’s theories, one cannot formulate a new theory on its basis. Possi- 
bly, the play was actually composed at Wakefield. Certainly it is the 
only one of the plays examined which consistently incorporates the 
broad dialect features of the Northeast Midlands, the region in which 
Wakefield is located. Or, perhaps, the play was taken from one of the 
cycles in Lincolnshire or Norfolk. One possible clue to the geographic 


* See ll. 387-88: 

“As they sytt and lakys... 
Then cry thay and crakkys...” 

* For example, it contains a plural imperative in -s (havys |. 412), a usage not to 
be found anywhere else in the Talents except once in the genuine nine-line stanza of the 
Master (bese, |. 376). The customary plural imperative ending in the rest of the Talents 
is uninflected (thirteen instances) as indeed is true of all Towneley plays except those 
of the Master, who shows a decided preference for forms in -s. 
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location of its source is the reference by the third torturer to the town 
of Lynn,® which we must assume was close enough to the city in 
which the play was performed to serve as a local allusion that most 
people would understand.*” Hence Norwich might have been the 
original home of the Talents since it is located less than forty miles 
from Lynn, and it is known to have supported a cycle, though only 
one play, the Creation, is extant. This hypothesis, I realize, is in need 
of fuller verification than I am able to provide for it. At present, I 
am prepared to say only that whatever the ultimate source of the 
Talents might have been, it was quite apparently not the York cycle. 
Moreover, there can be no doubt that the language as much as the 
metrics is unique among the plays of the Towneley cycle. 
% “T am the most shrew in all myn kyn, 
That is from this towne vnto lyn.” (Tal., 154-55) 


%7 See, for example, the classic references to “gudeboure at the quarell hede”’ 
(Towneley II, 367) and to “horbery shrogys” (Towneley XIII, 455). 





ALLITERATIVE PATTERNS AS A TEST OF STYLE IN 
OLD ENGLISH POETRY 


R. B. Le Page, University College of the West Indies, Jamaica 


The mathematical treatment of the problems discussed in this article 
was dealt with by Alan S. C. Ross in a paper given to the Royal 
Statistical Society in 1949.' The full results of that treatment have, 
however, never been published; they are presented here, rather be- 
latedly, since they may still be of interest to those concerned with 
problems of style in alliterative poetry generally. 

In addition to the minimum alliterative requirements of the Old 
English line (as best exemplified in Beowulf), where the two alliterating 
staves, one in each half-line, have a definite structural function, there 
are in Old English poetry generally numerous examples of what I 
have previously called “extra-alliteration”: of lines more heavily 
loaded with it, of couplets apparently linked by recurring alliteration, 
and of short passages of three or four lines where the same initial letter 
recurs frequently. In the past, various theories have been put forward 
suggesting on the one hand that “extra-alliteration” has stylistic 
significance, or on the other hand that it has not. Many of the state- 
ments made in this connection have been based on numerical com- 
parisons, sometimes of the frequency of occurrence of alliterative fea- 
tures in different poems, sometimes between the practice of any one 
poet and what may be called the expected random frequency—that is, 
the number of times these features might be expected to occur if a 
poet neither sought nor avoided them. 

The application of mathematics to problems of style may seem to 
many undesirable. Some of the dangers are pointed out by Ross in his 
criticism of the work of Udny Yule.? Nevertheless, statements of the 
following kind are often made: “Poet A uses a certain feature twice as 
often as Poet B. Therefore, he is fonder of it.’”” The alternative possi- 
bility is more rarely considered, that Poet B is careful to avoid that 


1 “Philological Probability Problems,’ Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Series 
B (Methodological), Vol. xu, No. 1, 1950, pp. 31-36. Reference should be made to this 
paper for the more detailed tables supporting the mathematical evaluations which 
follow here. 


4 Ibid., p. 39. 
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feature while Poet A is not so careful. If either statement is to be 
valid, however, it should be based on an accurate assessment of the 
expected random frequency of the feature concerned. 

An attempt was made by Ross and myself to arrive at the ex- 
pected random frequencies of certain patterns of “extra-alliteration,” 
and to discover the degree of significance of the difference between 
these frequencies and the actual frequency of occurrence in Beowulf 
and Elene. The patterns selected were only a small proportion of those 
which might possibly occur; they were, however, those which occurred 
with sufficient frequency to justify investigation. Before enumerating 
them it will be necessary to give some definitions.* 


Definitions. The four stresses in a normal line may be named thus: 
In a line with simple alliteration a, x, a, y or x, a, a, y, where the 
a-stresses partake of the alliteration and the x- and y-stresses do not. 
In a line with double alliteration a, a, a, y. 
In a line with crossed alliteration a, b, a, b or b, a, a, b, where the 
a-stresses partake of the main alliteration and the b-stresses of secondary 
alliteration on a different letter. 


Enumeration of Patterns. 
I. Within a half-line: 
Double alliteration— 
' 1.4,  Oft Scyld Scéfing* 

II. Within a line: 

(a) Crossed alliteration—a, b, a, b: 

. < Hwet, wé Gar-dena in géardagum 
—hb, a, a, b: 
1. 1728, Hwilum hé on lufan leted hworfan 
(b) The alliteration of a half-stress or unstressed syllable with an 


* For the purposes of definition and enumeration I have accepted Sievers’ five-type 
theory and his scansion of individual lines in Beowulf. (E. Sievers, “Zur Rhythmik des 
altgermanischen Alliterationsverses,” Paul und Braune’s Beitrdge fiir Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache, Vol. 10, 1885.) In spite of imperfections in the theory, and my own 
disagreement with some of his scansions (some of which I have discussed in “A Rhyth- 
mical Framework for the Five Types,” English and Germanic Studies, vi (1957)), the 
theory is that most generally accepted and understood, and the number of cases in 
which disputed scansion would affect the figures used is small. 

« All examples are from Klaeber’s 3rd ed. of Beowulf. 
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x- or y-stress in the same line. This often gives much the same effect as 
crossed alliteration, especially when occurring, as it frequently does, 
with a strong half-stress. 


1. 1400, wicg wundenfeax. Wisa fengel 


Unfortunately the difficulties in the way of a mathematical evalua- 
tion of the expected random frequency of this pattern were found to 
be too great; I think, however, that the results obtained for other 
patterns such as III (b), below, which had a definite appearance of 
stylistic value, will throw a certain amount of light on the results 
which might be expected for this. 


III. Within a pair of lines: Stress links, in which 
(a) the main alliteration of two consecutive lines is on the same 
letter: 
1. 63, Hea®do-Scilfingas healsgebedda. 
pa wes Hrddgiare herespéd gyfen, 
(b) the y-stress of one line alliterates with the a-stress of the next: 
L. 36, mérne be maste. pé@r wes madma fela 
of feorwegum fretwa geléded; 
(c) the y-stress of two consecutive lines alliterate: 
3s, gomban gyldan; pet wes gdd cyning! 
Dem eafera wes efter cenned ‘ 
(d) the y-siress of one line alliterates with the x-stress of the next: 
1. 1998, pes Se ic 3€ gesundne geséon mdste.’ 
Biowulf madelode, bearn EcgSioes: 
TABLE 1 


Test for Double Alliteration. N is here the number of nonhypermetric, non- 
corrupt lines in the poem; E the expected random frequency, and m the num- 
ber of occurrences of double alliteration; k is the difference between E and n 
divided by the standard deviation. 


N E n k 


Beowulf 3,112 259-3 1,542 +83.3 
Elene 1,289 107.4 546 +44.3 


Double alliteration was therefore greatly desired by both poets; 
the Beowulf poet made a considerably greater effort to achieve it 
than did Cynewulf. 
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TABLE 2 


Test for Crossed Alliteration. N is here the number of nonhypermetric, non- 
corrupt lines without double alliteration in the poem. 
N E n k 

Beowulf 1,564 136.5 109 —2.45 

Elene 718 62.8 40 —3.04 

By computation, the standard deviation from the expected ran- 
dom frequency in the case of Beowulf is 11.2; the actual deviation is 
27.5; k is therefore — 2.45, and the probability that such a deviation 
may be due to chance is .o14. For Elene, the standard deviation is 
7.52, actual 22.8; k is —3.04, and the probability of such a deviation 
being due to chance is .0027. Both poets therefore avoided this fea- 
ture, and if anything Cynewulf avoided it more than the Beowulf 
poet. There remains the possibility, as Klaeber suggests, that the 
poets made deliberate use of it in certain cases; for this to be true, 
they would also have to have made even more frequent rejections of 
the pattern when it was in danger of appearing by chance. By itself 
the evidence in favour of this possibility seems slender and intensely 
subjective. When viewed in the light of the statistical evidence the 
possibility, though it cannot be dismissed, does not seem to be worth 
further investigation unless new facts become available. 


TABLE 3 


Test for Stress-Link III (a). N is here the number of pairs of consecutive 
lines in the poem, neither line of a pair being hypermetric or corrupt. 
N E n k 


Beowulf 3,068 255-7 59 —12.9 
Elene 1,267 105.6 50 — 5.7 


Both poets therefore avoided having two consecutive lines with 
the same main alliteration; the Beowulf poet made a considerably 
greater effort to avoid it than did Cynewulf. 

Stress-Links III (b), (c), and (d). These three features are, for the 
purposes of evaluation of the expected random frequency, rather com- 
plex. In the first place, III (a) precludes the possibility of III (b) 
—two consecutive lines cannot have the same main alliteration and 
at the same time have the y-séress of the first alliterating with the 
a-stress of the second; this could only happen in a later poem like 
Maldon, where all four stresses of a line sometimes alliterate. Secondly, 
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if the second line of a pair has double alliteration, then III (b) and 
III (d) are the same. Thirdly, III (b) and III (c) are mutually exclu- 
sive—except, once again, in poems like Maldon. We begin by leaving 
out of account all pairs of lines which have the same main allitera- 
tion—III (a). We next consider all pairs of lines under two heads: 
first, those in which the second line does not have double alliteration, 
and second, those in which it does. 


TABLE 4 


Test for Stress-Links III (b), III (c), and III (d) in pairs of lines whose second 
line does not have double alliteration. N is here the number of pairs of non- 
hypermetric, noncorrupt lines in the poem disregarding (1) pairs with the 
same main alliteration, (2) pairs whose second line had double alliteration. 


Note: The detailed data for these stress-links and for the evaluation of k (too 
extensive to reprint here) will be found in Table 13 of Ross’s paper. 


Beowulf Elene 
N E n N E n 
III (b) 1,504 143.96 101 671 57-71 52 
ITI (c) 1,504 116.25 75 671 52.54 38 
III (d) 1,504 116.25 84 671 52.54 39 
TABLE 5 


Test for Stress-Link Lines III (b) (or II (d)) and III (c) in pairs of lines whose 
second line does have double alliteration. NW is here the number of pairs of 
nonhypermetric, noncorrupt lines in the poem, disregarding, (1) pairs with 
the same main alliteration and, (2) pairs whose second line does not have 
double alliteration. 


Beowulf Elene 
N E n N E n 
III (b) or (d) 1,504 137.86 119 546 46.64 42 
III (c) 1,504 115.87 97 546 42.76 25 


From the last two tables it is clear that, if anything, both poets 
avoided all these stress-links between one line and the next, and that 
the Beowulf poet avoided them more strenuously than Cynewulf. It 
is particularly noticeable that Cynewulf did not avoid the pattern 
III (b) to anything like the same extent as the Beowulf poet. If, then, 
one is accustomed to regard Beowulf as, in Klaeber’s words, “the 
standard of Anglo-Saxon metrical art,”’ on turning to Elene one might 
well gain the impression that Cynewulf liked the effect of picking up 
the initial letter of the final main stress of one line in the main alli- 
teration of the next. Such an impression would, however, be false. 
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The evidence of the foregoing investigation points to these facts: 
that, apart from double alliteration, extra-alliteration has no stylistic 
significance in Old English poetry; rather, that lack of it indicates a 
higher degree of conscious artistry, and that in this respect Cynewulf 
was not as accomplished as the Beowulf poet. This impression is 
strengthened by a critical evaluation of the two poets; it appears to 
me that Cynewulf in this respect stands in very much the same rela- 
tion to the Beowulf poet as Gower does to Chaucer. 


APPENDIX 


In this Appendix are enumerated the lines and pairs of lines in Beowulf 
and Elene in which the various patterns of extra-alliteration occur. All refer- 
ences to Beowulf are to Klaeber’s Third Edition. All references to Elene are 
to C. C. Grein, Bibliothek der Angelsichsischen Poesie, revised by B. P. 
Wiilcker, except that I have accepted K. Sisam’s reading of 1. 1228, “‘on 
Maias mone},” as a legitimate expansion of the MS, “on Maias Kt.” I am 
greatly indebted to Dr. P. Gradon, for allowing me to make use of her MS 
scansion of Elene, and for the considerable help she gave me. 


BEOWULF 


II (a) Crossed Alliteration 

a, b,a, b: Lines 1, 19, 32, 34 39, 64, 88, 98, 201, 209, 282, 343, 

365, 374, 397, 418, 525, 566, 589, 591, 653, 600, 730, 803, 829, 907, 

919, 971, 1016,* 131, 140, 143, 182, 201, 203, 262, 301, 314, 341, 342, 

403, 406, 443, 445, 475, 488, 611, 824, 849, 910, 939, 968, 2030,* 

066, o91, 162, 170, 181, 186, 223, 235, 261, 267, 397, 465, 479, 515, 

567, 637, 726, 745, 875, 907, 954, 970, 998, 3066,* 074, 089, 

162. Total 80 


b,a,a,b: Lines 355, 535, 779, 813, 1184,” 482, 535, 573, 652, 721, 
728, 732, 826, 836, 892, 933, 2020," 053, 158, 337, 377, 385, 406, 
615, 669, 3058,* 081, 164, 180. Total 29 


109 
III (a) Stress Link (first line only of each pair given) 

63, 70, 111, 216, 357, 370, 396, 489, 606, 644, 693, 799, 808, 830, 

865, 871, 897, 898, 906, 915, 919, 936, 969, 1083," 205, 239, 346, 

368, 458, 520, 620, 622, 632, 699, 715, 762, 824, 865, 885, 2011," 

032, 043, 137, 171, 176, 201, 259, 285, 336, 344, 362, 382, 534, 553, 

601, 859, 863, 866, 3004. Total 59 


III (b) 
36, 55, 81, 88, 89, 92, 136, 168, 169, 178, 179, 185, 207, 213, 217, 
228, 233, 248, 281, 283, 287, 288, 316, 318, 332, 334, 345, 373) 449; 


* Thousands are omitted after first occurrence. 
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472, 474, 476, 494, 496, 497, 502, 503, 528, 533, 536, 537, 538, 568, 
570, 603, 643, 674, 733, 74°, 744, 752, 757, 772, 777, 792, 813, 823, 
835, 846, 861, 890, 911, 923, 924, 930, 942, 957, 960, 968, 970, 992, 
999, 1009,* or2, o16, O55, 078, 084, IIo, Itt, II7, 135, 177; 197, 
203, 255, 276, 298, 311, 314,315,323,349,402,407,411,420,431,438, 
454, 456, 465, 508, 513, 521, $41, 572, 573, 581, 614, 617, 626, 631, 
642, 661, 663, 666, 674, 681, 697, 731, 736, 738, 741, 753, 785, 812, 
822, 832, 837, 847, 868, 869, 874, 875, 898, 905, 908, 928, 940, 
2072,* 073, 096, 144, 150, 155, 170, 178, 198, 242, 258, 273, 288, 
296, 308, 315, 346, 367, 378, 398, 433, 447, 452, 456, 462, 516, 517, 
533, 55°, 555, 556, 568, 569, 583, 588, 589, 612, 616, 635, 640, 642, 
669, 672, 695, 703, 704, 719, 749, 759, 752, 754, 765, 821, 860, 862, 
871, 886, 887, 928, 956, 969, 976, 983, 985, 3002," 003, 037, 038, 
050, 054, 061, 064, 065, 077, 082, 098, 123, 129, 139, 147. Total 


III (c) 

2, II, 59, 68, 96, IOI, 102, 105, 134, 135, 143, 15!, 156, 183, 189, 
197, 229, 238, 245, 247, 256, 257, 259, 263, 274, 275, 285, 297, 302, 
309, 312, 321, 338, 339, 380, 386, 393, 400, 418, 437, 455, 519, 526, 
529, 541, 543, 575, 599, 617, 626, 628, 661, 681, 699, 700, 716, 717, 
720, 741, 774, 784, 821, 850, 859, 866, 880, 904, 907, 922, 926, 933, 
941, 1004,* 1014, 064, 066, 069, 090, 095, 119, 137, 140, 149, 185, 
196, 209, 232, 258, 264, 289, 302, 324, 334, 337, 355, 368, 369, 383, 
418, 444, 482, 528, 537, 590, 605, 608, 613, 633, 650, 669, 682, 696, 
718, 721, 722, 730, 766, 787, 794, 795, 861, 863, 864, 901, 941, 943, 
953, 2003," 008, 029, 044, 045, 046, 049, 095, 107, 160, 161, 175, 
179, 252, 280, 281, 300, 320, 331, 347, 375, 423, 457, 408, 475, 479, 
483, 502, 567, 596, 613, 614, 620, 623, 680, 687, 694, 708, 723, 779, 
780, 801, 815, 909, 934, 935, 973, 982, 3010," 021, 057, 145, 160, 
165. Total 


ITI (d) 

37, 124, 176, 260, 293, 308, 347, 353, 385, 436, 451, 458, 491, 631, 

679, 686, 709, 736, 745, 749, 794, 804, 805, 879, 902, 943, 1005,* 222, 

295, 364, 395, 424, 444, 471, 478, 507, 586, 602, 679, 688, 693, 775, 

827, 927, 997, 998, 999, 2029," 054, oor, 161, 185, 189, 345, 357, 

359, 388, 435, 459, 4609, 484, 527, 541, 549, 598, 614, 729, 775, 808, 

831, 834, 865, 867, 948, 3043. Total 


220 


181 


75 


N. B. One more example has come to light since the original enumeration for 
Professor Ross—line 2185—making a new total of 182. This, and further 
adjustments of the enumeration for Elene, make very little difference to the 


mathematics and none at all to the conclusion. 


* Thousands are omitted after first occurrence. . 
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ELENE 
II (a) Crossed Alliteration 


a, b,a,b: 5, 9, 63, 94, 95, 98, 146, 178, 227, 250, 283, 335, 372, 
374, 445, 448, 492, 497, 567, 647, 717, 718, 809, 844, 868, 913, 914, 


1066,* 178, 196, 259, 279, 283, 313. Total 34 
b,a,a,b: 487, 565, 865, 909, g11, 1083. Total 6 
40 


II (a) Stress Links 

15, OI, 148, 230, 255, 294, 300, 302, 349, 396, 404, 435, 446, 472, 

512, 539, 543, 571, 572, 575, 590, 619, 636, 670, 712, 713, 740, 742, 

826, 851, 857, 898, 925, 937, 939, 977, 996, 1001,* 070, 078, 095, 

100, 120, 125, 141, 175, 196, 208, 214, 307. Total 5° 


III (b) 

17, 38, 41, 62, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 72, 74, 82, IOI, 124, 155, 191, 195, 

213, 220, 235, 239, 240, 244, 260, 270, 271, 276, 280, 285, 286, 375, 

377, 380, 400, 403, 413, 420, 431, 433, 466, 471, 473, 475, 480, 516, 

536, 548, 549, 560, 560, 576, 623, 632, 634, 639, 660, 662, 690, 725, 

737, 739, 748, 768, 780, 801, 811, 813, 847, 855, 863, 876, 877, 884, 

891, GOI, 905, 946, 1032," 037, O59, 129, 131, 142, 143, 155, 170, 

188, 189, 190, 207, 228, 265, 289, 292. Total 04 


III (c) 

16, 61, 87, It, 131, 139, 161, 169, 177, 204, 218, 219, 223, 229, 

230, 253, 255, 304, 307, 326, 352, 353, 376, 391, 398, 428, 458, 464, 

481, 512, 547, 567, 636, 637, 653, 656, 674, 682, 683, 738, 762, 777, 

830, 850, 854, 890, 921, 922, 926, 927, 997, 999, 100r,* 020, 031, 

062, 080, 100, 133, 136, 141, 240, 276, 293. Total 64 


N.B. Line 314 should possibly be included if line 315 is not to be regarded as 
corrupt. 


III (d) 

81, 158, 172, 177, 178, 233, 247, 261, 278, 317, 336, 346, 372, 383, 

388, 408, 448, 453, 513, 597, 643, 655, 712, 770, 781, 880, 907, 928, 

969, 988, 1018,* 087, 089, 098, 178, 208, 281, 302. Total 38 


N. B. The following are two doubtful cases which have not been included— 
lines 322 and 532. 


* Thousands are omitted after first occurrence. 
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Helen Adolf, Pennsylvania State University 


In the course of readings which dealt with late Greek ideas about the 
Hereafter, I was struck by the Greek adjective Oeoigavros from @eés, 
“God,” and igalyw, “weave.’”’ Its meaning is ‘‘a deo textus,”’ ‘woven 
by God.” Could this be a model, or even the etymon, for OHG 
gotawebbi? Further reading disclosed that F. Holthausen had already 
voiced this opinion: ‘““Godweb(bi)—nach gr. 6¢0-igarrév’’;' but how, 
when, and where could this have happened? An attempt will be made 
to answer these questions, even though the new Old High German 
Dictionary has not reached yet the letter G (for gotawebbi) nor the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae the letter T (for textus). 

The Greek adjective, as it is listed in Henri Etienne’s Thesaurus 
Graecae Linguae (1841), in Liddell-Scott, and in Demetrakou (1950), 
modifies nouns such as ropgipa and oroAn; in the present instance, 
it accompanied the noun owéddv. In all these cases, the meaning is an 
ecclesiastical, or rather, a mystical and spiritual one: the words des- 
ignate the garment of immortality, i.e., the transfigured body, which 
the soul of the elect will be granted after death. These are gnostic con- 
cepts, familiar to us from Revelation (6:11; 7:9; 19:8) and from St. 
Paul (II Corinthians 5:1 ff.), but belonging, so it is assumed,? to the 
Indo-Iranian past, from whence they spread into the Younger Avesta, 
the writings of the Mandaeans, the Acts of Thomas, and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. The garment itself was visualized in two different ways; it 
was either dazzling white/ like light itself, as in Revelation 19:8 (‘‘fine 
linen, bright and pure’’), or golden and embroidered with colors, like 
the cosmic mantle—hence the use of a noun such as ropyipa. The 
exact terms may vary; instead of “woven by God,” we may find 
“celestial, divine, not made by the hand of man; garment of life, of 
immortality,” or simply, as in the Ascensio of Isaiah, “the garment” 
—namely, the one that, along with a crown and a throne, represented 
the future reward of the saint.’ 


1 F, Holthausen, Niederdeutsche Studien, ed. W. Foerste, 1, (1954), 28. 

2 See G. Widengren, ‘“The Great Vohu Manah and the Apostle of God,”’ Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift, 1 (1945), v. 1, 49 ff., 76 ff.; S. Wikander, “Vayu,” Texte und 
Untersuchungen sur indo-iranischen Religionsgeschichte, Lund, 1 (1941), 28 ff., 96 ff. 

3 See. E. Béklen, Die Verwandtschaft der jiidisch-christlichen mit der persischen 
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To which period of time does our Greek adjective belong? The 
dictionary passages are taken from writings by Andreas of Crete, who 
lived between A.D. 660 and 740, and from the Barlaam and Josaphat 
story, the date of which is uncertain (seventh, eighth, or ninth cen- 
tury). The passage we found occurred in the apocryphal Testament of 
Abraham,‘ which is in essence a work of the second or third century, 
whereas its wording, particularly in the recension A which contains 
our passage, may be much later (ninth or tenth century); but the 
editor, M. R. James, does not explicitly list @eotgavros among the 
dithematic epithets so dear to that later era. Perhaps it was the 
word’s naive anthropomorphism which prevented its earlier entrance 
into the written language. In the fourth century, for example, a 
scholarly mind like that of Gregor of Nyssa, preferred a more cir- 
cumstantial, but logically less offensive, expression. As if he had 
wanted to keep clear of @coigavros, he said in his funeral oration for 
Meletius: “He wears the raiment which the purity of his life has woven 
into a glorious dress.’ 

This is as far as one can go in the question of chronology. Laying 
aside this matter for future reconsideration, let us ask what connection 
there can be between the adjective #eobyavros and the noun gotawebdi, 
which in OHG, OS, OE, OFris., and ON (gudvefr), denoted ‘‘a precious 
weaving or the vestment made of it,’”’ for use in church as well as in 
private life, but without any mystical connotation. The Latin lem- 
mata® for gotawebbi are chiefly: purpura, sericum, byssus, sindon, while 
nine more terms appear occasionally, called forth by the Bible passages 
dealing with the vestment of the High Priest and the curtain of the 
Tabernacle: scutulata, colobium, polymitum, polita, coccus, hyacinthus, 
ciclade, bombix, and the adjective carbaseus.’ Where gotawebbi, or its 
adjective gotawebbin, was used in connection with secular clothing, as in 





Eschatologie (1902), esp. pp. 63 ff.; R. Eisler, Weltenmantel und Himmedlszelt, 1 (1910), 
295 ff.; R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen (1910), pp. 29 ff., 106 
ff.; Th. H. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scrolls in English Translation (1956), p. 44 (“Manual 
of Discipline,’ III, 13—IV, 26). 

“The Testament of Abraham, ed. M. R. James (1892) in: Robinson’s Texts and 
Studies, 1, 50 ff. 

5 Migne, PG, Ser. 2, xLvI, col. 862 B. 

®See E. G. Graff, Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz oder Wérterbuch der althoch- 
deutschen Sprache (1834 ff.); Grein-Koehler, Sprachschatz der angelsichsischen Dichtung 
(1912); E. v. Steinmeyer und E. Sievers, Die althochdeutschen Glossen, 5 vols. (1879- 
1922). 

7 Cf. the Vulgate text: “Facies et velum de hyacintho et purpura coccoque bis 


tincto et bysso retorta, opere plumario et pulchra varietate contextum” (Exodus 
26:31). 
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John 19:2 Matthew 27: 28, 31, and Mark 15: 20, it rendered “tunica,” 
that is, “undergarment”’ (see the OHG Tatian, 200, 1 and 200,4), but 
also “‘clamidem” and “‘togam,”’ which are outer garments (see the 
Supplement to Bosworth-Toller).* As a result, it is obvious that 
gotawebbi meant a costly fabric or piece of clothing, regardless of 
material, color, or style, But how did it acquire the character of an 
approbative epithet? 

We must not hope for an easy and rather obvious solution: namely, 
that Oeoiyavros might have been the name given to a Byzantine 
fabric as a trade name. No fanciful names referring to theological con- 
cepts are recorded for any of the early medieval fabrics.* The nomen- 
clature is geographical, technical, or social—indicating either the 
place of origin, or the material, color, number of yarns, shape of the 
trimmings, etc., or the rank of the prospective bearers of the fabrics, 
the “imperial” or “forbidden” ones (SAarria xexwAvyéva) being most 
prized of all. 

Nor can we offer proof that the meeting between Greek and 
Germanic occurred in the East; for Gothic seems to have lacked 
gotawebbi. In the passage about the rich man, where the OHG Tatian 
translation says: “mit gotawebbi inti mit lininimo” (Luke 16:19), 
Wulfila follows the original almost verbally, by writing: “gawasids 
was paurpaurai jah bwssaun.” This fact may mean that Greek 
Geobyarros did not yet exist at that time, or had not been taken over 
by Gothic, or that it signified the “spiritual” dress only. At any rate, 
this leaves us at liberty to look for a center of diffusion in the West, 
perhaps with Latin as an intermediary. 

Before exploring this possibility, we should make sure that no 
other etymology is already at hand, which might obviate the dif- 
ficulties presented by the @eobyarros theory. 

As a matter of fact, there are two older explanations. The first one 
sees in gota- nothing but an element of praise: ‘a divine or very pre- 
cious web” (Bosworth-Toller), ‘textile divinum vel pretiosissimum” 
(Grein-Koehler); this may mean introducing too modern a note into 
an archaic expression. Therefore Schade’s view might be preferable: 


* Bosworth-Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (1882-98); The Supplement to 
Bosworth-Toller (1921). 

* See the lists in such works as J. Ebersolt, Les Aris somptuaires de Byzance . . . 
(Paris, 1923); Francisque-Michel, Recherches sur le commerce, la fabrication et l’usage 
des étoffes de soie, d'or et d’argent en Occident, principalement en France (1852-54); 
K. Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen in dem Mittelalter, u (1882), 238 ff.; A. Schultz, 
Das hifische Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger, 1, 2nd ed. (1889), 332-59. 
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“eigentlich Gewebe zu _ gottesdienstlichen Zwecken, (kostbares) 
priesterliches Gewand.’° However, J. Grimm had voiced doubts in 
this respect: Gottgeweb, wozu die Worte stimmen, bedarf doch 
naherer Bestatigung.’’" Hence another, and more ingenious, etymol- 
ogy was welcomed by lexicographers: Graff had suggested that gota- 
might correspond to ML coto, cotunum, “cotton.” F. Seiler then ex- 
plained more in detail how cotton imports from Spain and Sicily 
might have brought the Arabian word kodén (now usually trans- 
literated as guin) to the West, where folk etymology connected it 
with “god,” because of the use of those precious materials for the 
decoration of the altars.'* This theory led to a re-evaluation of the 
material implied by gotawebbi; it is “silk, cotton, or linen,”’ according 
to the Supplement to Bosworth-Toller.” Seiler’s theory breaks down 
under closer scrutiny, for chronology is against it. J. Corominas™ states 
that cotton imports into Spain did not start until the first half of the 
tenth century. At that time, moreover, the word for “cotton”? was 
algot6n, whereas the first softened form, algodén, does not appear until 
the later part of the thirteenth century—and this would be the form 
required to mediate between Arab. guin and, say, OE godweb. 

If we therefore reject the Arabic word for “cotton” as an etymol- 
ogy for gotawebbi and the related Germanic expressions, this does 
not mean that gotawebbi, as it is used in our old texts and glossaries, 
did not at times denote a cotton fabric, for the simple reason that the 
Old Testament text which underlies most of these passages did not 
clearly distinguish between the vegetable fibres cotton and linen—the 
one important thing was to make sure that no animal product such as 
wool was used in the service of the Temple.” Thus, wherever the 
Septuagint or Vulgate reads byssos, the meaning may be doubtful, 
since byssos corresponds to three different terms in Hebrew (buts, 
shesh, chur), which do not (as do Hebr. peshet, bad, etun) stand for 


10Q. Schade, Alideutsches Wérterbuch, 2nd ed. (1872-82). 

"1 J. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, 1, 2nd ed. (1870) 122. 

2 F. Seiler, Die Entwicklung der deutschen Kultur im Spiegel des deutschen Lehn- 
worts, I (1905), 211. 

48 We find something similar in Old Russian. The word pavaloka, a counterpart of 
gotawebbi, is defined as “a foreign fabric made of cotton or silk”” by M. Vasmer, Rus- 
sisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (1954). F. Miklosich (Etymologisches Wérterbuch der 
slawischen Sprachen, 1886) had mentioned the “cotton theory”’ in his discussion of the 
Old Slavonic loanword godovabla, &. hedvab. 

4 J. Corominas, Diccionario critico etimoldgico de la lengua castellana, 1 (1954). 

1 See G. M. Mackie, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (1905), 1, 623, under 
“Dress.”’ 
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“linen” alone. The prevailing confusion is shown by the fact that two 
words originally meaning “cotton,” namely sindon (Indish) and 
carbaseus (Persian), eventually acquired the meaning of “‘linen”’ in 
Latin, whereas Arab. guén itself is derived from a Semitic root mean- 
ing ‘‘flax.’”* Or let us look at bombyx, one of the lemmata for gotawebbi. 
It denotes either silk, Bombyx mori (the mulberry tree silk worm), or 
Coic silk (a variety produced on the Isle of Cos), or cotton, Bombax 
gossipii or Xyli (also called lana, or lanugo, Xyli, or Gossipium her- 
baceum or arboreum).'" For our special purpose, however, it does not 
matter at all whether the Biblical words in question refer to linen or 
to cotton; we should only like to know if at the time when gotawebbi 
came into use, people had become cotton-conscious, i.e., aware of a 
new material of foreign origin, and this does not seem to be so. In the 
nineteenth book of Isidore’s Etymologies where colors, clothes, and 
fabrics are dealt with, silk, linen, and wool are mentioned exclusively ;'* 
and the invasion of Spain by the Arabs (711) did not bring about an 
immediate change, as we have heard above. Accordingly, new terms 
in French and German do not crop up until the twelfth century: MHG 
boumwol, OF auqueton, hoqueton, followed by coton in the thirteenth 
century.!* At first, these terms denoted something soft, fluffy, and fit 
for padding (cotton wool, NHG “Watte’’): linde sam ein boumwol, 
Erec 7702; the color is a dazzling white: “blanche ot la barbe aussi 
come auqueton,” Roman de Roncevaux. It took some time until those 
words were used in a more general way for a textile, or piece of cloth- 
ing. 

It is obvious that gofawebbi is much older than this “cotton boom.” 
It occurs first, it seems, in line 587 of the OE Exodus, which belongs 
approximately to the first half of the eighth century,”® and in this 
poem the word is already firmly entrenched in alliterative poetry: 
“gold und godweb, Josephes gestreén, wera wuldorgesteald.” The 
same holds true for the Heliand (vv. 3330. 3782) and for Otfried (V, 
19, 45). Erdmann in his edition of Otfried states explicitly that the 
word has already become obsolete: “‘diuro wati is verdeutlichende 


% K. Lokotsch, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der europiischen Worter orientalischen 
Ursprungs (1927), $1272. 

17 See Du Cange, Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinilatis (1937-38), under 
“Bombax et Bombix.” 

18 Tsidorus Hispalensis, Etymologiarum Libri xx, in: Migne, PL, xxx. 

19 See the dictionaries of Du Cange, Godefroy, Littré. 

* According to Kemp Malone, in: A. Baugh, A Literary History of England, (1848), 
p. 65. 
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Umschreibung des altertiimlichen Ausdrucks gotowebbi, den Otfried 
hier 46a noch folgen la®t.”” One may therefore argue that the word 
was West Germanic. Indeed, after A.D. 450, OHG and OE went 
different ways with respect to loanwords from the silk trade: thus 
OHG fellel was an early, but OE pail a late, borrowing; OHG sfde 
(NHG Seide, seta serica, Fr. soie) was an import from the South, 
whereas OE seolc probably came by the Northern route from the East. 

“Gold und godweb’’—we may well ask, in the history of textiles,” 
which fabrics were in those days as valuable as gold. The answer is 
silk and linen, but hardly cotton. Even before 552, when Emperor 
Justinian introduced the culture of the silk worm in Greece, silk was 
very much in demand; the fact is attested by writers like Jerome, 
Eusebius, and Ammianus Marcellinus for the Eastern provinces, by 
Prudentius and Victricius of Rouen for the West. Ghesquiére com- 
ments on the Victricius passage with the following words: “Jam tum 
ergo sericae vestes et quidem arte quadam mira crispatae, non modo 
notae in Galliis erant sed et ab iis gestabantur feminis quas singularis 
modestia non commendabat.’”” After 552 the supply became more 
copious,” and Constantinople joined the other great centers of silk in- 
dustry, Persia, Egypt, and Syria. Silk at that time also supplanted 
wool as a basis for weavings and embroideries with gold threads; but 
ON gudvefr still meant the woolen fabric, perhaps because the climate 
of the North favored the choice of such a material.** Northern sources 
do not mention cotton until much later, when coarser stuffs, like 
fistan (from Fostat, Kairo) and b@kran (from Bochara) made their 
appearance. Linen, on the other hand, domestic or foreign, white, 
interwoven with gold, or “twice dyed in purple” was highly valued, 
as is evident, for example, from Angilbert’s description of Charle- 
magne’s wardrobe.” In the case of linen, we can demonstrate how an 
Oriental merchandise and its name traveled West: Goth. saban (Gr. 
owdayv “fine linen,” ‘“‘cloth,’’ Matt. 27:59) is derived from Saban, a 


#1 Apart from the works already mentioned, see O. v. Falke, Decorative Silks, 3rd 
ed. (1936); A. F. Kendrick, Art of Early Medieval Woven Fabrics (1925); A. C. Weibel, 
2000 Years of Textiles (1952); R. Glazier, Historic Textile Fabrics (1923); D. Talbot 
Rice, Byzantine Art, revised ed. (1954), pp. 194-203. 

= J. Ghesquiére in AASS Belgii Selecta, 1 (1783), 422 n. 

* As testified by Sidonius Apollinaris, Gregorius of Tours, Anastasius the Li- 
brarian (the latter in Migne, PL, cxxvim). 

* See V. Gudmundsson in: Hoops’ Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde 
under “Kleiderstoffe, Norden.” 

% Weinhold, op. cit., p. 223. 
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place near Bagdad; the word came into Gothic via Latin, which had 
taken it over from Greek.” 

From such an example one might infer that the course of golawebbi 
need not run more smoothly; but so far we have not shown anything 
to account for the striking similarity between the Germanic and the 
Greek in the case of this word. Now we must point to a strange fact 
that may be of relevance. Chroniclers agree that precious fabrics, 
especially the silks, not only gratified the vanity of the rich and 
worldly, but also served a loftier purpose: they were used for wrapping 
up the relics of the saints.27 Through such a procedure, the “‘spiritual” 
dress (“woven by God,’ Oeoigayros) might have become the tan- 
gible dress (gotawebbi). Let us investigate this possibility. 

The custom originated in the East.?* In the middle of the fourth 
century, when Christianity began to supplant paganism in the Roman 
Empire, the worship of saints had to supplant the cult of pagan 
heroes.”® The martyrs of the first two centuries (Stephen, Ignatius, 
Polycarp), the twin saints Gervase and Protase*® were hailed as in- 
visible helpers in the struggle against those enemies of the Church, the 
heretic Arians. The demand for such “helpers,” for relics of the saints 
to be placed under the altars of the many churches, became so great 
that following an Eastern practice, the holy remains were often di- 
vided into parts, since a supernatural power was no less active in a 
part than in the whole.” That the relics were wrapped in costly fabrics, 
was because of the love of splendor in imperial Rome and the funeral 
customs of ancient Egypt; in order to become an “Osiris,” the de- 
ceased had to don the god’s resplendent attire.* Persons who could 
afford it had themselves buried in gold and silk fabrics, much to the 


%* K. Brunner in: Hoops’ Reallexikon, m1 (1915-16), 61, under “Kleiderstoffe”’; 
M. H. Jellinek, Geschichte der gotischen Sprache (1926), p. 185; W. Krause, Handbuch 
des Gotischen (1953), Pp. 34; Isidore, Etymologies, op. cit., ch. 26 (“Sabanum Graecum 
est’’). 

7 “The majority of the most important silks have been rescued and preserved 
through the reliquary cult of Western Europe,” see Falke, op. cit., p. 7; cf. Encicl. Catt. 
under “‘Stoffe.”’ 

% E. Chartraire, ‘Les tissus anciens du Trésor de la Cathédrale de Sens,”’ Revue de 
L’art Chrétien, Lxt (1911), 263. 

 E. Lucius, Die Anfange des Heiligenkults in der christlichen Kirche (1904); 
H. Delehaye, S.J., The Legends of the Saints (1907), pp. 160 ff. 

*” Ambrosius of Milan, Migne, PL, xvt, col. 1023. 

#1 “Magna et in exiguo Sanctorum pulvere virtus” (Paulinus of Nola, see Ghes- 
quiére, op. cit., p. 430; cf. Victricius of Rouen, “De Laude Sanctorum,” Migne, PL, xx, 
col. 437 ff. 

*@ R. Eisler, Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt, 1, 298. 
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indignation of the Church Fathers,* who contrasted the specious 
pomp and doubtful morality of the nobles with the virtuous austerity 
of the hermits.™ Of particular interest for us is the fact that Victricius, 
addressing the citizens of Rouen, tried to make them see the spiritual 
glory instead of the worldly one: “‘What a display of pomp whenever 
an earthly ruler visits the town; why not greet a holy martyr with 
the same rejoicing? Nec deest quod miremur: pro regali amictu praesto 
est aeterni luminis indumentum.’ But this remarkable attempt to 
make people see the invisible, was, by the very nature of people, 
doomed to failure, and policies had to be reversed: in order to compete 
successfully with worldly magnificence, the holy martyrs, too, i.e., 
their relics when carried in triumphal procession, were henceforth 
surrounded with glory visible to the eye. And how else could the use 
of gorgeous fabrics be justified, if not by calling them visible signs of 
celestial glory, garments ‘“‘woven by God” for the elect? 

We hope that this is more than an ingenious theory; evidence to 
support it is certainly not entirely lacking. A methodical search 
among legends has yielded almost thirty cases in which a saint is 
said to have received a piece of clothing as a gift from Heaven.™ 
Originally, the gift must have meant the transfiguration of the saint’s 
body; but as the Gnostic idea faded out, the miracle was reinterpreted 
as being 


1. a gift to martyrs of both sexes, to protect their chastity or decency; 
2. a substitution for a garment given to the poor; 


33 See, e.g., Jerome in his life of St. Paul the Hermit: “Cur et mortuos vestros 
auratis obvolvitis vestibus? ... an cadavera divitum nisi in serico putrescere nesci- 
unt?” (Migne, PL, xx, col. 29). 

* “Tile vestem Christi, nudus licet, tamen servavit: vos vestiti sericis, indumentum 
Christi perdidistis. ,Paulus vilissimo pulvere coopertus jacet resurrecturus in gloriam, 
vos operosa saxis sepulcra premunt cum vestris opibus arsuros” (ibid.). There are 
similar passages in the Life of St. Anthony by Athanasius. 

*% Ghesquitre, op. cit., p. 433. 

% This miracle may come under the following headings: “Increase and Gifts from 
Heaven,” C. Grant Loomis, White Magic (1948), pp. 86 ff.; ““Himmelsgaben,”’ P. Toldo, 
Leben und Wunder der Heiligen im Mittelalter (Studien zur vergleichenden Literaturge- 
schichte, 1909), pp. 451 ff.; ““Gewand vom Himmel, greifbare Gaben,’’ H. Giinter, 
Psychologie der Legende (1949) (Index); “Gewand vom Himmel, Himmelsgaben,”’ 
H. Giinter, Die christliche Legende des Abendlandes (1910); “Gifts from Heaven and 
Miracles of Convenience: Vestments given to Beggars (Lending to the Lord),” E. Cob- 
ham Brewer, A Dictionary of Miracles (s.a.). Cf. also G. Frenken, Wunder und Taten 
der Heiligen (1925), and K. Horstmann, Nova Legenda Anglie, 1 (1901). The data were 
checked according to the following collections: the AASS (Bollandists); the Biblio- 
theca Hagiographica Latina (1898-99); B. Mombritius, Sanctuarium seu Vitae Sanc- 
torum (1910); A. Potthast, Bibliotheca Historica Medii Aevi (1896). 
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3. a protection against the cold (a so-called “‘miracle of convenience”’) ; 
4. a sign of divine “investiture”: 
a. a veil is given to virgins; 
b. a “palla” is conferred on an ecclesiastic. 
c. Of special interest are the instances in which a chasuble (“‘cas- 
ula”) is given to Bonus—also called Bonitus or Bonitius—(Jan. 
15), a “vestis” to Ildefons of Toledo (Jan. 23), a “‘stola” to 
Hubertus (Nov. 3), and a funeral cloth to Servatius (May 13; 
see later); for these celestial gifts share the distinction of having 
been shown, for many centuries, to the public.*” Descriptions of 
them still exist today, as does a picture of the white-and-gold 
“stola” of Hubertus (“‘serica” or “byssina,” auroque con- 
texta).38 


The original meaning of these celestial garments is most clearly 
expressed in the case of the Gallic saint Valerius, Bishop of Langres, 
who lived around 264, according to Potthast, or in the third or fifth 
century, according to the AASS. To him an angel brought “stolam 
summo splendore ac candore micantem”’ and said: ““The Lord sends 
you this; cover yourself with this ‘virtutis indumento et justitiae 
stola,’ which you will receive in the Land of the Blessed (felici in 
patria).”” Thus while still in the flesh (necdum exutus carnis tunica) 
the saint was adorned with a starry dress (syderea exornaretur prae- 
texta), which became visible while he was still of this world.*® 

Such a dress could even become tangible—as we learn from a 
passage in the Vita Martini (ch. 23) by Sulpicius Severus (ca. A.D. 
397). There we read how an evil monk named Anatolius boasted to 
Clarus, one of the disciples of St. Martin, that he, Anatolius, was 
blessed with the power of the Lord, and that in token of it, he would 
appear before others in a garment given by the Lord: “Ecce hac 
nocte vestem mihi candidam Dominus de caelo dabit qua indutus 
in medio vestrum diversabor idque vobis signum erit, in me Dei esse 
virtutem, qui Dei veste donatus sim.’*° He made good his promise, 
and the garment was carefully inspected: it was soft and white and 
glittering with purple, but of an unknown texture and material (“ad- 
hibitoque lumine vestem omnes diligenter inspiciunt. Erat autem 

* A linen cloth given to the Benedictine nun Amadea was likewise exhibited; see 
Giinter, Psychologie, p. 105. 

% AASS (Nov.) 1, 867 f. 

® AASS (Oct.) 1x, 533. 

© Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 1 (1866), 132 ff. 
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summa mollitie, candore eximio, micanti purpura, nec tamen, cuius 
esset generis aut velleris, poterat agnosci:curiosis tamen oculis aut 
digitis adtrectata non aliud quam vestis videbatur’’). However, they 
dragged the monk before St. Martin, and there “God’s vestment”’ 
vanished into thin air: “‘inter trahentium manus vestis evanuit.”’ 

This story, to be sure, does mot appear among the “gifts from 
Heaven” listed by the historians of legend, for it belongs in a different 
category, perhaps “devilish gifts,” or “spell and counterspell.’”’ But 
negative as it is, it is even more revealing than its positive counter- 
part. It tells us that people in those days were perfectly willing to be- 
lieve in the physical existence of such a heavenly dress; one had only 
to beware of counterfeits. And there were definite notions as to color 
and material of the garment; coming from the looms of Heaven, the 
fabric had, at the very least, to look exotic. Sulpicius Severus was not 
the only one to say so; we find the same remark in a twelfth century 
legend. We read, for example, in Adgar’s version of the miracle of St. 
Bonitus of Clermont, that Bishop Herbert of Norwich was shown the 
“glorious vestment” and tried in vain to ascertain its nature: 

Si s’entremist de l’entendre 

Le quel il fust: u linge, u lange; 
Tant ert le vestement estrange; 
N’est merveille, s’il mist peine, 
Kar n’est pas de faiture humaine.“ 


Instead of that Biblical expression, ‘“‘not made by the hand of 
man,’’ Severus had “Dei veste donatus,”’ which comes very near to 
being the link, hitherto missing, between @eobyavros and gotawebbi. 
“Dei veste donatus” might call forth a *vestis a deo data, or, since the 
preposition might be dropped as in the name Deodatus, instead of 
Adeodatus,® *vestis deodaia; these expressions could alternate with 
vestis a deo texta, or *deotexta. To be sure, *deotexta would be not a 
noun, but an adjective; however, since Latin fextum and textus were 
nouns as well as participles, a noun *deotextum, ‘‘Gottesgewebe,”’ or 
“celestial fabric,” could easily evolve from the adjective. 

Let us now look back at Greek @eoigavros. It was queried whether 
this compound might not predate, say, 700; we feel inclined to as- 
sume this, on the strength of the Severus passage and the strange re- 
ligious concepts it discloses for the time of early Christianity in Gaul. 

"| Altfranzdsische Bibliothek, No. 9 (1886), ed. C. Neuhaus, vv. 162-66. 


“ These names are derived from Greek Theodor, Theodosius, Theodotus, and from 
Hebrew Elchanan (II Samuel 21:19); see the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 
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It is a well-known fact that Gnostic miracle tales circulated among the 
Gallic ascetics and deeply stirred them;“ they might have heard about 
Oeobyavros, word as well as idea, through the same channels. If 
we refuse to admit such a transference, then we must assume that the 
same line of ideas developed twice, earlier and more radically in the 
West, later and more cautiously in the East; this is possible, but less 
likely. 

This is as far as we can go, on the basis of the available material, 
in our attempt to prove that gofawebbi is derived, indirectly, from 
Greek @eobyavros, with a Latin locution, *a deo texta, acting as in- 
termediary. Perhaps it will be possible one day to eliminate the as- 
terisk. Should the Latin term actually be found in a suitable context 
(the collections of the Thesaurus may help to find such a treasure), 
then our conjecture might become a certainty, and @eoigavros be 
considered definitely as the etymon of gotawebbi. 

Still, our task is not yet at and end. We have to investigate more 
closely the psychology involved in the gotawebbi concept, in the 
transition from a spiritual object to one that is material. The later 
stages of the Angel Cloth motif may shed some light on the less ob- 
vious beginnings, and we therefore turn our attention to the legend of 
St. Servatius. 

Heinrich von Veldeke tells us in his version of the legend how a 
purple cloth was brought down from Heaven by the hands of angels 
in order to cover the remains, or the tomb, of the great saint Servatius 
(3176 eyn duere decksele van pellen, or, as Frings reconstructs it, 3151 
einen duren pellen; 4103 ff.).“ This purple cloth (‘‘une étoffe rouge ou 
pourpre’’) was actually in existence until 1579, when it was hidden 
away in a chest with two other fabrics and lost during the siege of 
Maastricht.” 

No angelic cloth is mentioned in the older sources: the Historia 
Sacra of Sulpicius Severus, Gregory of Tours,” the Gesta Antiquiora 


* A. Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, 3rd and 4th ed. (1904), 1, 59 ff. 

“ Th. Frings and G. Schieb, Drei Veldekestudien (1949), p. 17; Th. Frings and 
G. Schieb, PBB, txx (1948), 151 ff. This cloth also plays a part in the legend of St. 
Norbert, Bishop of Magdeburg in the twelfth century; see Frings-Schieb, PBB, txx, 
156. Cf. also the SS. Rer. Merov., xm (1856), 705 (ed. R. Koepke). 

“ F. Bock and M. Willemsen, Antiquités Sacrées conservées dans les anciennes 
collégiales de S. Servais et de Notre-Dame a Maestricht (1873), pp. 94 ff. 

On “Aravatius,” see Historia Francorum, u, ch. 6; In Gloria Confessorum, ch. 72 
(W. Arndt and B. Krusch, Gregorii Turonensis Opera, 1884). 
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(ninth century), and the version by Heriger (tenth century).‘? The 
“‘sericum’”’ appears in the eleventh century only; we find it in Veldeke’s 
model (the Trier MS 7), in the Upper German Servatius, the Jocundus 
version, the AASS, the Maestricht Breviary. At first blush, it might 
seem as if this were only one more miracle attributed to the “great 
lord of Maastricht”; just as Heaven had bestowed on him tangible 
gifts during his lifetime—a drinking goblet, a crozier, even a key 
handed over to him by St. Peter himself**—so he was also to be 
honored in death: 

Die qua vitam mundi exalavit, 

Celitus missa purpura volavit 


Super beati corpus antistitis 
Atque velavit.” 


However, the gift of such a funeral cloth has even greater significance: 
it meant recognition of the highest spiritual status. 

We have seen how Christendom, ever since the fourth century, had 
placed itself under the protection of the holy martyrs; at a time when 
the custom of papal canonization was not entirely established, they 
were considered as the saints kat’exochen.®° Soon, however, the idea 
developed that nonmartyrs, the so-called confessors, were worthy of 
equal honors, especially if their austerities constituted an unbloody 
martyrdom. Such a hope is expressed in the ninth-century legend of 
Servatius: “Et junctus est illis qui stolas suas laverunt in sanguine 
agni, nam licet tempore transitus sui per martyrium non migravit de 
mundo, gloria tamen martyrii non carebit.’”*' But such a hope was not 
quite free from doubt. In the case of Servatius, there was the disquiet- 
ing comparison with the protomartyr Stephen. When Servatius, ac- 
cording to the legend, went to Rome to pray that Maastricht might 
be saved from the Huns, St. Peter told him that only the church of 
Metz, resting place of the bones of St. Stephen, could escape destruc- 


’ G. Kurth, “Deux Biographies inédites de S. Servais,” Bulletin de la Société 
d’Art et d’Histoire du Diocése de Liége, 1 (1881), 213-69; see also SS. Rer. Merov., vu 
(1846). 

48 “Clavem ... divinitus fabricatam, 
vv. 1831-40). 

*? Bock-Willemsen, op. cit., p. 95 (““Ymnus ad Laudes’’). 

5° “T epoca aurea del culto dei martiri furono i primi secoli dopo la pace costan- 
tiniana: basta accennare alla decorazione splendida dei loro reliquie’”’ (Encicl. Cattol. 
under “‘Canonizzazione’’). 

5! Analecta Bollandiana, 1 (1882), 85 ff., 93 ff. 


” « 


van hiemelschen ghewerke” (Veldeke, 
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tion.” Could not this give rise to the idea that Servatius was inferior 
to Stephen, because he was a confessor, and not a martyr? To remove 
any such doubt, so it seems, the Angel Cloth was introduced into his 
story. In the picture language of the early Middle Ages, the argument 
was convincing: the “stola gloriae,”’ the heavenly cloth made visible, 
meant the admission into glory, and tombs of saints or saintly men 
had therefore to be decorated with silken fabrics. As to St. Servatius, 
one may assume that he received the purple “‘sericum” at a liturgical 
feast—‘‘elevatio” or “‘translatio” of his earthly remains—in the 
eleventh century. The additional attribute that it was a cloth brought 
down from Heaven, coincided with the Servatius legend; even with- 
out it, the “sericum’” would have signified the garment of glory, 
woven-by-God. 

This point seems relevant to our investigation. It reveals, for those 
minds of the past, a blurring of the demarcation line between the 
spiritual and the tangible. Or we might say that for medieval sym- 
bolism, things of splendor and beauty lay at the intersection of two 
planes: of existence, the earthly and the divine—these two to be con- 
ceived not as a sequence in time, but as an interpenetration in space. 
Thus King Philip and his Queen parading in their imperial robes at 
the Magdeburg Christmas celebration, represent Trinity and Queen 
of the Angels in the eyes of the poet Walter, as if life, in such height- 
ened moments, had become transparent. In later centuries, it was 
painting that intimated the invisible by means of the visible: hence 
the splendid garbs in the Ghent Altarpiece by the Van Eycks, in the 
All-Saints picture by Diirer, in the “Burial of Count Orgaz” by El 
Greco. It is not the Saints that are dressed like the clergy, but on 
the contrary, Emperor, Pope, and Clergy were dressed like saints 
wearing the garment of glory. Similarly, the priest reciting at Holy 
Service the words: ‘““Redde mihi Domine stolam immortalitatis,’™ 
already had donned this stola, in virtue of his office. 

Because the “garment” had a twofold origin—Iranian cosmic 


® “Td protomartyr Stephanus ob sui corporis pignora quae ibi servantur, apud 
Christum Dominum nostrum, quem pro se ad dexteram Patris stantem vidit, ob- 
tinuit” (Analecta, p. 107; Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina Nr. 7614, 7615, 7616. 

53 See the stories connected with the tomb of St. Austremonius, Bishop of Auvergne, 
and with that of St. Gorgonius (F. Bock, Geschichte der liturgischen Gewdnder des 
Mitielalters (1889), 111, 169 f,; also Gregory of Tours, In Gloria Confessorum, cf. XXX). 

™ As J. Ebersolt meant: “Aux yeux des hommes de ce temps le costume impérial 
était si riche, si beau, que les artistes en paraient les anges eux-mémes”’ (0. cit., p. 74). 

5 F. Bock, op. cit., 11, 63. 
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mantle and Gnostic transfiguration—iconography allowed of two 
different representations: gold and purple brocade, or translucent 
white, as in the frescoes of Fra Angelico. The white looks back on a 
venerable history,®* and we may feel that it expresses best of all the 
purity of the angelic condition; but the concept of the gold cloth, too, 
must be rooted in human nature as well as in tradition, otherwise, why 
should Rousseau have had such a fabric laid on the face of his sainted 
Julie?®’ Its threefold meaning is death, entrance into glory, and the 
secret of a Love that was earthly as well as divine. But the fact that 
an eighteenth-century poet unwittingly revived Merovingian funeral 
practices, proves the perennial strength of the language of symbols. 

Gotawebbi, the OHG word we have tried to explain, marks the 
beginning, not the end, of an evolution which led from late Greek and 
early Christian spiritualism to the symbolism of the Middle Ages. 
Three languages, and three civilizations, seem to have shaped it: 
Greek, Latin, and Germanic. The circumstance that the Germanic 
tribes were heathen rather than Christian, need not deter us, since 
loanwords like Kirche, Bischof, Engel, Teufel, belong to the same 
period; thus Streitberg argues: ‘‘Die Westgermanen miissen also schon 
Jahrhunderte vor ihrer Bekehrung eine gewisse Vertrautheit mit dem 
Christentum gehabt haben.’** Romans and West Germanic people 
met mostly along the Rhine; but were there also Greek influences in 
such surroundings? Here we may benefit by the debate on loanwords 
such as Pfaffe, Samstag, Kirche. Raumer and Kluge held that these 
words had been borrowed from Gothic; but church history®® suggested 
to U. Stutz and to Streitberg a different origin. To them, the fourth 
century Christians in Metz, Treves, and Cologne were a mixed group 
understanding Greek as well as Latin, who might therefore have been 
responsible for the introduction of the above mentioned loanwords. 
I may add that such circles could also have coined the loan-transla- 
tions armahairts and haithno,® and gotawebbi, too, if this word, as has 
been suggested, followed a Latin pattern (*a deo textus) ultimately 
derived from the Greek (@eobyavros). 


% From Vergil’s fifth eclogue (“candidus Daphnis’”’) to the Merovingian denizens 
of Heaven (“albati, candidati,” see SS. Rer. Merov., 1v [1902]) and to the “candida 
legio” of the Crusaders (see Helen Adolf, Speculum, xxxm (1957), 108 f.). 

57 J. J. Rousseau, La nouvelle Héloise, ed. by Daniel Mornet (1925), Iv, 328 f. 
(B. VI, letter 11). 

58 Streitberg-Michels-Jellinek, Germanisch (1936), p. 74. 

5° Tbid., p. 106 f., on research by Hauck, Harnack, Ficker. 

6 See M. H. Jellinek, PBB, xiv (1923), 434 ff. 
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The .act that gofawebbi originated within a mixed civilization, 
where Grecized Galloromans rubbed shoulders with Teutons, and 
Catholicism confronted pagans as well as Arians, may have hastened 
the loss of the mystical connotations peculiar to @eobyavros. Is it an 
oversimplification if we attribute a dualistic spiritualism to the 
Greeks, a monistic spiritualism to the Galloromans, and the final secu- 
larization to the Teutons? One may think of the Frankish nobleman 
who, according to Gregory of Tours,“ grabbed a cloth, “pallam 
holosiricam auroque exornatam,” in the Church of St. Denis, or of 
Gerberga, duchess of Lorraine, who snatched a precious ‘“‘sericum”’ 
from the treasury of St. Servatius, to have a “‘russolembum”’ (what- 
ever finery that meant) made out of it for herself.** These were people 
of strong earthly appetites and a robust common sense, for whom a 
textile was a textile, and a gotawebbi definitely something woven by 
the hands of man. No wonder the word came to mean something en- 
tirely worldly. 

As silk imports increased after 552, the Latin name of the mer- 
chandise invaded the German territory: palleolum, pallium, palla. 
With consonant shift, umlaut, and loss of the semivowel as in native 
German words, palleolum became OHG fellel;* the borrowing must 
have occurred in the sixth century, before 600.% As was mentioned 


before, OE, by this time, went its own way: pail is a late loanword, 
as can be seen from the lack of breaking (Brechung).© For a short 
while, gotawebbi lived on in alliterative poetry, then it sank into ob- 
livion. Our excursion into the history of the word has now revealed to 
us something about its past: the object it denoted, the ideas that en- 
nobled the object. 


* Gregory of Tours, Jn Gloria Martyrum, 1, ch. 71. 

® Ghesquitre, op. cit., 1, p. 206, §38; also in F. Wilhelm, Gesta S. Servatii, p. 96 
(ch. 27). 

% J. Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik (1927), p. 197, §297. 

“ F. Kluge, Vorgeschichte der altgermanischen Dialekte, in: GrundriG, 2nd ed., 1, 

ff.; also E. Schwarz, PBB, 1 (1926), 268 ff. 

® Sievers-Cook, A Grammar of Old English, 3rd ed. (1903), §80, n. 4. 





OLD HIGH GERMAN PAST TENSE AS A TRANSLATION 
OF LATIN PRESENT TENSE IN TATIAN 


Richard H. Lawson, San Diego State College 


In the OHG Tatian there are 207 instances where the translators have 
rendered Latin present tense into OHG past. This fairly large figure 
would seem to indicate a considerable degree of freedom on the part 
of the translators. In a work which is generally characterized by rather 
close adherence of the OHG to the Latin original, this divergence from 
the Latin present in about one out of every six occurrences is es- 
pecially noteworthy. My purpose in this article is to examine, classify, 
and analyze these OHG divergences from Latin present tense. When 
the OHG past-tense renderings of Latin present are related to the 
total picture of translational quality in Tatian, we shall perhaps have 
to modify somewhat the standard uncomplimentary view of that 
quality.! 

The material to be examined falls naturally into two large groups: 
those cases where Latin dicit is rendered by OHG quad, and all other 
cases where Latin present forms of whatever verb are rendered by 
OHG past. The first group is the larger, comprising 144 cases out of 
the total of 207. I shall examine this larger, homogeneous group first, 
and then the diversities, as well as the unities, in the smaller group. 

Of dicere 144 Latin present forms are translated by 143 OHG past 
forms of guedan and one past form of sagen.” To evaluate these figures 
it is advantageous to have comparable figures for OHG present render- 
ings of present forms of dicere: Latin present forms of dicere are trans- 
lated into OHG present 200 times. But a restrictive pattern is quickly 
evident when we also consider the matter of person. The first person 
singular present dico becomes the first person singular past quad only 
twice, but dico becomes the first person singular present quidu, quidih, 
and sagen a total of 121 times. Conversely, the Latin third singular 
present dicit is rendered by the corresponding OHG third singular 

1 See Eduard Sievers, ed. Tatian, 2nd ed. (Paderborn, 1892), p. xviii; Wolfgang 
Golther, Die deutsche Dichtung im Mitielalier (Stuttgart, 1912), pp. 24-25; Gustav 
Ehbrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters, 2nd ed. 
(Munich, 1932), 1, 289; Hugo Gering, Die Causalsdize und ihre Partikeln bei den alt- 


hochdeutschen Ubersetzern des achten und neunten Jahrhunderts (Halle, 1876), pp. 2-3. 
2 In all but one case the Latin indicative is rendered by the OHG indicative. 
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present quidit only fifteen times and by the third singular past quad 
120 times (and by sagata once). The Latin third plural present dicunt 
becomes the OHG third plural present guedent eight times (and sagant 
once) and the OHG past quadun twenty-one times. Present forms of 
dicere in the remaining persons and numbers are rendered by OHG 
present. The significant revelation derived from the preceding groups 
of figures is that the OHG past rendering of Latin present is confined 
to the third person in 142 out of 144 instances. 

Why the apparently easy acceptance of the dicit/quad equivalence 
by the Tatian translators, and their general rejection of the dico/quad 
equivalence? The reason appears to lie in the very matter of person 
itself. The first-person speaker uses the present tense to talk about 
either what he is going to say, or what he has said. In the first case 
he announces, in the second he reports, But when the verb is third 
person, as dicit in Tatian, the statement is almost always a report, and 
the actual speaking is therefore finished at the time of the report. In 
the third person a change in the tense of the verb “‘to say”’ from pres- 
ent to past is not likely to misrepresent the content of the utterance. 
For example: 


Conversus autem Ihesus et videns eos sequentes se, dicit eis: quid queritis? 


Thé giuuanta sih ther heilant inti gisah sie imo folgente, quad in: uuaz 
suochet ir? (93,7-9)? 


The only time dicit cannot be freely converted to quad is in state- 
ments which involve habit, repetition, or general truth. Such is in 
fact the case in every one of the fifteen dicit/quidit pairs. For example: 
Et nemo bibens vetus statim vult novum, dicit enim: vetus melius est. 


Nioman trinkenti altan udin uuili sliumo niuuan, ouh quidit: thaz alta ist 
bezira. (133,27-29)* 


A shift of dicit into the OHG past tense in the passage just above 
would misrepresent the meaning of the whole passage. But in narra- 
tive, nonrepetitive, nonhabitual situations, where only dicit/quad is 
found, no such complication results from the shift in tense. it appears 


* For greater preciseness I use the page-and-line reference system for Tatian, 
rather than the chapter-and-verse. Dorfeld (see note 12) used it as early as 1885, and 
Sievers provided for it by superimposing his 1872 lineation and pagination on his 1892 
edition. 

* The other occurrences of dicit/quidit are: 113,35, 115,38, 134,26, 165,1, 172,34, 
216,15, 216,19, 239,10, 239,26, 242,1, 287,29, 288,40, 299,39, 326,20. 
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that all those instances in which dicit is rendered by quad are, in 
fact, historical presents, were so recognized by the Tatian translators, 
and were thereupon rendered by OHG past. 

So far as third-person forms are concerned, there seem to be no 
exceptions to the pattern just indicated. Only the two dico/quad 
equivalences permit any inference of deviation from the intent of 
the Latin: 

Quod dico vobis in tenebris, dicite in lumine. .. . 
Thaz ih fu qu4d in finstarnessin, thaz quedet fr in liohte. . . . (119,37—120,1) 
Non de omnibus vobis dico: ego scio quos elegerim. . . . 


Ni quad ih fon {fu allen: ih uueiz thie ih gicos. . . . (286,37—39) 


In the second of the two instances above, the supposed deviation from 
the intent of the Latin may be questionable. The meaning of the Latin 
may be: “‘What I am saying, and I am not speaking of all of you. . . .” 
However, it is just as fairly rendered by: ‘‘What I have been saying 
({have] said), and I’ve not spoken (have not been speaking) of all of 
W. «i. 

The rendering of Latin present by OHG past, other than in the 
case of dicere/quedan, is relatively uncommon. While in the case of 
dicere/quedan (or sagen) the Latin present was rendered by the OHG 
past 144 times, almost entirely in the third person, and the present 
was rendered by the present somewhat oftener (200 times), the ratio 
is significantly different in the case of other verbs. With all other verbs 
the Latin present is rendered by the OHG past in 61 instances, while 
the Latin present is rendered by the OHG present in 1,113 instances. 
To be sure, the ratio of 7 present/past to 623 present/present in the 
area of the copulative verb accounts for much of the contrast. But 
even the remaining ratio of 54 Latin present/OHG past to 490 Latin 
present/OHG present still reflects a great contrast to the unparalleled 
dicere/quedan situation, where, it will be remembered, the comparable 
ratio was 144 to 200. 

In the case of dicere/quedan, it appeared that person was the de- 
termining factor in the OHG translators’ past-tense renditions of Lat- 
in present. In contrast, in the case of all other verbs, it is evident from 
the summary just below that person does not seem to be a factor in 
tense relationship between Tatian Latin and OHG. 


5 The Greek in both of the instances above, John 13:18 and Matthew 10:27, has 
héyw present tense. 
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PRESENT/PAST PRESENT/PRESENT 
I singular I singular 170 
II singular IT singular 92 
III singular III singular 589 
I plural I plural 27 
II plural II plural 92 
III plural III plural 143 


1113 


A comparison of the figures under “Present/Past’”’ with those under 
“Present/Present”’ fails to reveal any pronounced contrast in tense 
translation between the first and third persons, such as was strikingly 
evident in the case of dicere/quedan. 

If person is not a factor, then what is? Actually, the present/past 
equivalences in verbs other than dicere/quedan fall into the following 
groups, each of which contains a change-of-tense factor: (1) OHG de- 
pendent clause verbs shifted to past tense after a past tense main verb 
rendering Latin perfect, imperfect, or pluperfect, (2) variant read- 
ings, (3) ambiguous forms, (4) change in point of view, (5) historical 
present, (6) verbs in dependent clauses in which there has been a 
shift from direct to indirect statement, (7) influence of coordinate 
verbs in context, and (8) cases not covered by any of the above. 
Needless to say, there are overlappings, and they will be evident in 
the examples I present below. I have reduced the instances to be cited 
and considered to a manageable number and at the same time con- 
trolled the validity of the present/past examples by restricting them 
to those cases for which Tatian also has a present/present equival- 
ence. Thus, for present purposes, we are interested in Latin est/OHG 
uuas only if Taiian also has somewhere Latin est/OHG ist. 

(1) OHG dependent clause verbs shifted to past tense from Latin 
present after a past tense main verb rendering Latin perfect, im- 
perfect, or pluperfect: 


et posui vos ut eatis et fructum afferatis. . . . 


inti sazta iuuuih thaz ir fuorit, thaz ir fruht brahtit. . . . (297,5-7) 


See also 83,32-35, 87,6-8, 99,17-21, 258,37-40, 331,16-19, 336,21~-25, 
338,34-37, 339,14-16, 341,18-21. 
(2) Variant readings: 


Tunc assumit eum diabolus in sanctam civitatem et statuit eum... 


Thé nam inan ther diuual in thie heilagun burg inti gisazta inan . . . (92,5-7) 
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Iterum assumit eum diabolus in montem excelsum valde et ostendit ei omnia 
regna mundi. ... 


Abur nam inan ther diuual thé in hohan berg thrato inti araugta imo allu 
thisu erdrichu. . . . (92,19-22) 


Assumit in the two passages just cited is present, but a Sixtine and 
Clementine variant is assumpsit, perfect. The coordinate verbs, 
statuit in the first passage and ostendit in the second, are ambiguous.® 
The variant or ambiguous Latin forms could quite easily be responsi- 
ble for the OHG past form mam. See also 167,9-14, where Tatian 
Latin has credimus, present, while the Vulgate, John 6:69, has 
credidimus, perfect (which is also the tense of the corresponding 
Greek). The OHG is giloubtomes, past. See also 155,11-14 and 176,25- 
28, comparing the Vulgate, Tatian Latin, and Tatian OHG. 
(3) Ambiguous forms: 


In crastino voluit exire in Galileam; et invenit Philippum et dicit ei... 


In morgan uuolta her gan in Galileam; thé fand her Philippum inti quad 
imo . . . (93,34-36) 


Invenit is an ambiguous form; it could be either present or perfect. It 
is preceded by the perfect vo/uit and followed by the present dicit. On 
the basis of the corresponding Greek present verb,’ it is a fair sup- 
position that invenit is intended to be present tense. The OHG trans- 
lator, who put all three verbs into past tense, may, under the influence 
of the preceding voluit, have regarded invenit as perfect, or he may 
have identified both imvenit and dicit as historical present; in either 
case, or in a combination of the two, the result in OHG might rea- 
sonably be past tense: uwolta ...fand ... quad. See also the some- 
what similar situation in 94,1—2. 

(4) Change in point of view: 


Ascendit autem et Ioseph a Galilea de civitate Nazareth in Iudaeam civi- 
tatem David, quae vocatur Bethlehem. .. . 


Fuor thé Ioseph fon Galileu fon thero burgi thiu hiez Nazareth in Iudeno 
lant inti in Dauides burg, thiu uuas ginemnit Bethleem. . . . (77,29-33) 


In the Latin passage just above, the verb in the main clause, ascendit, 
is ambiguous, but no doubt it is meant as perfect. The corresponding 


* Greek for the former, Matthew 4:5, is éorncer first aorist, and for the latter, 
Matthew 4:8, delxvvow, present. 


7 edploxe, John 1:44, is present tense; it is preceded by #6éAncer, first aorist, and 
followed by Aéye, present. 


* It appears in the Greek, Luke 2:4, as 4»é8n, second aorist. 
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OHG fuor is past, as we should expect. The Latin verb in the relative 
clause, vocatur, is present tense, because at the time of the writing of 
the Gospel (and today) the city was (and is) so named. But the differ- 
ent, less contemporary point of view of the OHG translator must have 
been operative here, in describing or naming a city so far removed from 
him in distance and in time. Moreover, he had the past form, fuor, 
already in his sentence, and this must have made easier the use of an- 
other past form in the relative clause. Indeed, to the translator, 
vocatur could well have been a historical present. See also 152,12-14. 
(5) Historical present: 


Venit Philippus et dicit Andreae, Andreas rursum et Philippus dicunt Ihesu. 


Tho quam Philippus inti quad Andreae, Andreas abur inti Philippus quadun 
themo heilante. (262,23-26) 


The three coordinate verbs of the Latin are apparently all present 
tense, although venit is an ambiguous form.* However, the preceding 
verses (262,16ff.) are characterized by Latin imperfect, perfect, and 
pluperfect verbs: erant...ascenderant ...adorarent .. . accesserunt 
... erat... rogabant. There follow a present participle, a direct state- 
ment in present tense, and then the passage just quoted above. Cor- 
responding OHG forms are, first, past tense: uuarun ... stigun . 
betotin ... giengun...uuas ... batun. Then, as in the Latin, a pres- 
ent participle, followed by a direct statement in present tense, and 
then the passage quoted. Following the verses quoted above, the Latin 
has respondit, perfect, and dicens, present participle, and OHG has 
antlingita, past, and quedenti, present participle. It appears that the 
Latin verbs in the passage quoted, including venit, are historical pres- 
ent and continue narration begun in tenses of the past. The OHG 
translator, as often in such cases, maintains the past tense; hence 
quam ... quad... quadun. See also 234,8-12, 278,34-35, 285,24-26, 
285,27-28, 328,40-329,1.'° In all these instances except the last, and 
in the quoted passage as well, there is also possible influence from con- 
textual verbs. 


*In the Greek, John 12:22, these three verbs are all present tense: épxerac . . . 
ever . . . A€youow. 

10 In the following passage the translation santa, past, for mitto, present, which is 
coordinate with santa for misit, perfect, is more likely an error than recognition of a 
historical present, for the necessity of temporal distinction is inherent in the passage: 

sicut misit me pater, et ego mitto vos. 


so mih santa ther fater, so santa ih fuuuih. (337, 4-5) 
See also 153, 1-4. 
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(6) Verbs in dependent clauses reflecting a shift from direct to 
indirect statement: 


nondum enim sciebant scripturam, quia oportet eum a mortuis resurgere. 


noh thanne ni uuestun sie giscrib, thaz inan gilanf fon tode zi arstantanne. 
(331,1-4) 


The main verbs, sciebant and uuestun, are imperfect in Latin and past 
in OHG. Oporiet, in the dependent noun clause in apposition with 
scripturam, is present tense. But its opposite number in OHG, gilanf, is 
past. The difference in tense is probably a result of the shift from 
Latin direct to OHG indirect statement. The verb of the latter, then, 
follows the tense-harmony principle customary in OHG: no difference 
in time being explicit, the dependent verb is in the same tense as the 
main verb. See also 89,17-19, where, in addition to undergoing the 
shift in tense, the OHG verb is subjunctive in mood, as against the 
Latin indicative." The OHG subjunctive stresses not only John the 
Baptist’s responsibility for the statement (that he is not Christ) but 
also the falsity of the idea denied in his statement. 
(7) Influence of coordinate verbs in context: 


Ille autem dixit eis: lutum posuit mihi super oculos, et lavi et video. 


Tho quad her in: leimon teta hér mir ubar minu ougun, inti ih vvuosc inti 
gisah. (247,17—19) 


The verbal pair in question, video and gisah, is the third member of a 
three-verb coordinate sentence, whose other verbs are perfect in 
Latin: posuit and lavi, and past in OHG: teta and veuosc. These proxi- 
mate verbs in past tense are no doubt the main influence in the selec- 
tion of the past-tense rendering, gisah.” 

(8) There is only one instance in which an OHG past tense ren- 
dering a Latin present seems atiributable to none of the previously 
enumerated influences (nor to error, as in note 10): 


1 For this use of the subjunctive in OHG see Hermann Paul, Deutsche Grammatik 
(Halle, 1920), rv, 280. 

1% The gi- prefix is a much mooted question, on which there is an abundant litera- 
ture. See, for example, Wilhelm Streitberg, ““Perfective und imperfective Actionsart im 
Germanischen,” PBB, xv (1890), 70-177; Carl Dorfeld, Uber die Funktion des Prifixes 
ge- (got. ga-) in der Composition mit Verben, Teil I, Das Priafix bei Ulfilas und Tatian 
(GieBen, 1885). For some more recent discussion, see Gertraud Miiller, “Aus der Werk- 
statt des ahd. Wérterbuchs. Die ahd. Partikelkomposita,” PBB, txx (1948), 332-50; 
Alfred Senn, “Verbal Aspects in Germanic, Slavic, and Baltic,” Language, xxv (1949), 
402-409; Philip Scherer, “Aspect in the Old High German of Tatian,” Language, xxx 
(1956), 423-34. 
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Ecce adduco vobis eum foras, ut cognoscatis quia in eo nullam causam in- 
venio ex his in quibus eum accusatis. . . . 


[Senu] ih leitu inan fu uz, thaz ir forstantet thaz ih in imo ni fand niheininga 
sahha fon then in thendir inan ruoget. . . . (316,35-39) 


The Latin invenio is indisputably present tense; the same form, more- 
over, is found in the Vulgate. Both imvenio and its OHG past-tense 
counterpart, fand, occur in a clause of indirect statement, so there is 
no question of a shift from direct to indirect. This clause of indirect 
statement is dependent on a clause of purpose, whose verbs, cog- 
noscatis and forstantet, are both present subjunctive. So there seems 
also to be no question of influence of contextual verbs. The explana- 
tion for this tense change from Latin present to OHG past may be 
that invenio has a perfective aspect: “I find” =“I have found,” “I 
infer from having inspected,” so to speak. 

From the body of examples and analyses just presented, it be- 
comes quite clear that past-time context is the predominant influence 
in the shift from Latin present tense to OHG past tense in Tatian, 
except in the case of dicere/quedan, where the shift is obviously de- 
pendent upon person. For all other verbs, even where, as is true in 
most instances, there are such other influences as ambiguous or 
variant readings, change in point of view, historical present, or shift 
from direct to indirect statement, the factor of past-time context is 
generally to be found also. It is the one factor most nearly omnipresent 
in these changes from Latin present to OHG past. In their awareness 
of this past-time context and in their willingness to change the tense 
of individual verbs, in their conformity, then, to the larger concept of 
context and meaning rather than to the narrower one of specific form, 
the OHG translators of Tatian demonstrate a sensitive translational 
ability and a translational freedom, modest though it is, which is quite 
different from the slavishness of the interlinear glosses. 





ANGLO-GERMAN LITERARY BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1958 


John R. Frey, University of IWlinois 


This annual Bibliography is collected under the auspices of the Anglo- 
German Literary Relations group of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. The same group publishes in the A merican-German 
Review another annual bibliography listing more general historical 
and biographical contributions to the study of American-German 
cultural relations in various fields, but excluding literary connections 
between England and Germany. In the following entries the year, 
unless otherwise specified, is to be understood as being 1958, and the 
following abbreviations are used: 


AGR American-German Review 

ASNS Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 

CL Comparative Literature 

DVS Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte 

GQ German Quarterly 

GR Germanic Review 

GRM _  Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift 

JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 

MLA Modern Language Association of America 

MLN Modern Language Notes 

MLR Modern Language Review 

MP Modern Philology 

ShJ Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft 

ZDP _ Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie 


Andrews, John S., “The Reception of Stifter in Nineteenth-Century Britain,” 
MLR, un, 537-44. 

Arndt, Karl J. R., “The Effect of America on Lenau’s Life and Work,” GR, 
XXXII, 125-42. 

Arndt, Karl J. R., “The Harmony Society and Wilhelm Meisters Wander- 
jahre,”’ CL, x, 193-202. 

Baumgarten, Eduard, Das Vorbild Emersons im Werk und Leben Nietssches. 
Teil I. Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitatsverlag. 

Benson, Ann, “Franz Kafka: An American Bibliography,” Bulletin of Bibli- 
ography, XXII, 112-14. 

Benson, Ann Th., The American Criticism of Franz Kafka, 1930-1948. Dis- 
sertation, University of Tennessee. 

Benz-Burger, Lydia, “Shakespeare auf den Schweizer Biihnen 1955/56 und 
1956/57.” ShJ, xCIv, 248-52. 
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Brett-Evans, D., “Der Sommernachtstraum in Deutschland 1600-1650,” 
ZDP, txxvil, 371-83. 

Cunz, Dieter, et al., “Bibliography: Americana Germanica, 1957,” AGR, 
XxIv‘, 33-40. 

Firebaugh, Joseph J., “A Schopenhauerian Novel: James’s The Princess 
Casamassima,”’ Nineteenth-Century Fiction, x111, 177-97. 

Frey, John R., “American Schiller Literature. A Bibliography,” JEGP, tvu, 
633-43. 

Frey, John R., “Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1957,” JEGP, tvut, 
526-29. 

Frey, John R., “Maria Stuart ‘Off Broadway,’ 1957,” AGR, xxiv*, 6-8, 27. 

Friebert, Stuart S., “A Note on Lessing’s Early Attitude toward Shake- 
speare,” GQ, xxxI, 178-82. 

Friederich, W. P., and Horst Frenz, eds., Yearbook of Comparative and Gen- 
eral Literature, v1. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 

Fussell, Paul, “Thornton Wilder and the German Psyche,” Nation, cLxxxv1, 
394-95. 
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1956. 

H. Schnyder, ASNS, xcctv (1957), 233-34. 

Germer, Rudolf, T. S. Eliots “Waste Land.” Die Geschichte seiner Wirkung 
und Beurteilung in den Jahren 1922-1956 unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Rezeption in England, Amerika, Deutschland und Frank- 
reich. Dissertation, Freiburg i. B., 1957. 

Glur, Guido, Kunstlehre und Kunstanschauung des Georgekreises und die 
Asthetik Oscar Wildes. 1957. 

J. Bithell, MLR, L111, 451-53. 

Goodman, H. McDonald, The German Influence on Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Dissertation, University of Florida. 

Guthke, Karl S., Englische Vorromantik und deutscher Sturm und Drang: 
M. G. Lewis’ Stellung in der Geschichte der deutsch-englischen Literatur- 
beziehungen. (Palaestra, ccxxm) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Rup- 
recht. 

Guthke, Karl S., “Some Unidentified Early English Translations from Her- 
der’s Volkslieder,” MLN, txxttt, 52-56. 

Haas, Rudolf, ‘““Ubersetzungsprobleme im Feld deutsch-englischer Literatur- 
begegnung,”’ Die Neueren Sprachen. Heft 8, 366-78. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SERTEKSTPROBLEMET I LJOsVETNINGA SAGA. Av Hallvard Mageréy. (Av- 
handlinger utg. av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. II. Hist.- 
Filos. Klasse 1956) No. 2. Oslo, 1957. Pp. go. N. kr. 8.90. 


Ljésvetninga Saga is preserved in two Icelandic parchment manuscripts from 
the Middle Ages and in some younger paper manuscripts. The story that is 
related in one of the manuscripts from the Middle Ages is rather different 
from the form the story has in the other parchment MS and in the paper 
MSS. The problems centering around these two versions of the same saga 
have caused Ljésvetninga Saga to be one of the most discussed of all the Ice- 
landic family sagas. The advocates of the “free prose” theory, who maintain 
that the family sagas were fully developed at the oral stage, assert that we 
have here two independent texts based on different oral traditions. The “book 
prose” adherents, who maintain that the sagas are the works of individual 
authors, assert that the differences have developed after Ljésvetninga Saga 
was written. It was therefore a victory for the latter when the Icelandic 
scholar Bjérn Sigffisson gave proof in Studia Islandica 3 (1937), that there 
is a scribal relationship between the variants. One variant is built upon the 
other, but the center section of the saga—where the chief differences between 
them lie—has been deliberately rewritten by an author who wanted to give 
a more favorable picture of one of the saga’s main figures. Sigffisson’s proof 
of the scribal relationship between the variants has been generally accepted 
but not his explanation of why the center section of the saga has been re- 
written. 

It is specifically this center section of the saga which is the object of 
Hallvard Mageréy’s interest in the present dissertation. He shows that there 
is a scribal relationship between the variants also in the center section and 
that the saga therefore originally existed in only one form. The most important 
differences in the new form of the saga have arisen from a change in one central 
point in the original saga. From this main change the other modifications 
in composition consequently have followed through a series of logical deduc- 
tions. According to Mageréy, there can be no doubt that these modifications 
are the deliberate work of a single person, 

Hallvard Mageréy’s explanation of how the rewriting and distortion of 
the center section has taken place is convincing. Not so convincing is his 
explanation of why the modification was made; namely, in order to “increase 
the dimensions” in content and narration. The new variant is certainly richer 
in words and has greater breadth in presentation but has on the other hand 
many more inconsistencies and omissions than the original. If the intent has 
really been to “increase the dimensions” it has in any case been done with 
rather less talent than the artistically superior presentation in the original. 

Magerdéy’s book is instructive and well written and clearly reasoned. It 
is difficult to read, however, because the author has not included in his presen- 
tation the portions of the text and text variations he discusses, but has been 
content with marking the quotations with first and last words and leaving it 
to the reader to look up for himself the complete citations in two text editions 
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of the saga. The book is well supplied with notes and literary references. It is 
written in Nynorsk (neo-Norwegian), and has no summary in English. 
HAAKON HAMRE 
University of California 
Berkeley 


HamBurGiscHes WOrTERBUCH. Auf Grund der Vorarbeiten von Christoph 
Walther and Agathe Lasch herausgegeben von Hans Kuhn und Ulrich 
Pretzel, bearbeitet von Kathe Scheel. Erste Lieferung A-annemen 
(1956), Zweite Lieferung anner-Bekmann (1958). Neumiinster: Karl 
Wachholtz Verlag. Jede Lieferung 64 Seiten, broschiert DM 9. 


The first two fascicles of the Hamburgisches Wérterbuch have now appeared, 
approximately 200 years after the publication of Michael Richey’s Idiotikon 
Hamburgense. The complete edition will include a total of 30 fascicles, each 
to consist of 64 pages (128 columns). The dictionary makes use of the ma- 
terial first collected by Christoph Walther (1841-1914). After his death the 
work was continued by Agathe Lasch and from 1934 to 1939 by Hans Teske. 
At that time the collection consisted of over 400,000 cards. After World War 
II Walther Niekerken supervised the collection for a short time until 1952 
when Hans Kuhn and Ulrich Pretzel took over the final editorship. For the 
last 20 years the organization and preparation of the material for publication 
have been in the reliable and capable hands of Kathe Scheel. 

The Hamburgisches Wérterbuch in contrast to other dialect dictionaries 
has a decidedly historical rather than geographical approach. It takes into 
consideration the various periods which have contributed to the composite 
of the Hamburg dialect of today. The study begins with the language of ap- 
proximately 1600 when the Middle Low German “Schriftsprache” gave way 
to High German. Only such literary Low German as remained after that time, 
as for example the “‘Gelegenheitsdichtung” of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, bears a distinct Hamburg character. 

At the same time a spoken Low German continued to be used in all circles 
until the nineteenth century. This “cultivated” language, but not “Schrift- 
sprache,”’ was based on the dialects of the Holstein Geest area and shows a 
close relationship to the Middle Low German written language. 

Still a third factor in the composite of the present-day Hamburg Platt 
is the dialect of the harbor area. This is the language of the mariner and the 
farmer and is closely related to the Elbian Low Saxon which has made its way 
to Hamburg since around 1800. 

Thus all factors must be taken into consideration in studying the dialect 
of a metropolis like Hamburg. This the editors have done with a careful 
dating of sources so that the various strata become evident. The dictionary 
is equipped with many illustrations which are quite necessary in the descrip- 
tion of so many words of a technical nature. There is very little analysis of 
etymologies, which seems unfortunate, but the cultural material, including 
popular rhymes, proverbs and colloquial expressions, is treated all the more 
in detail. This makes for most interesting reading and gives us such a clear 
insight into the very life and thinking of the people. How much humor 
there is, for example, under such listings as Arf(t) f. “Erbse.” Sprichwérter 
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und Raa.: von Pockennarben: dor hett de Diibel Arften sei’t. Drohung: wenn 
he sinen Nacken nich beter wascht, denn will ik em dér greune Arften op planten. 
This dictionary has both the tang of the salt air of the Elbe and the earthi- 
ness of the Low German farmer. It will be welcomed by all who love Hamburg 
and its rich Low German culture. 


Car. F. BAYERSCHMIDT 
Columbia University 


POETIK DER TRAGOpDIE. Von Otto Mann. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1958. Pp. 
344. Fr. 40.90, DM 39.50. Paper; Fr. 35.20, DM 34. 


Im Vorwort bezeichnet der Verfasser als Grund fiir seine umfangreiche Unter- 
suchung, “die durch die romantische Kunstmetaphysik verdringte alte 
Erkenntnis” der philosophischen Spekulation zu entziehen und einer wissen- 
schaftlichen Erkenntnis zuginglich zu machen. Er geht von der Uberzeugung 
aus, da fiir Lessing, Herder, Goethe und Schiller die Tragédie noch in erster 
Linie ein Biihnenkunstwerk von “bedeutendem Seinsgehalt in einer diesem 
Gehalt und seiner Darstellung angemessenen Gestalt’ war, wahrend von der 
Romantik an der Dichter sein eigenes problematisches Menschentum ir- 
gendwie metaphysisch verbramte. 

So ist denn diese Abhandlung zum gréften Teile eine Poetik im ur- 
spriinglichen Sinne des zoveiv, eine sachliche und wohldurchdachte Unter- 
suchung der Mittel, durch welche die tragische Wirkung erreicht worden ist, 
die im Anschlu® an Aristoteles als Erzeugung von Furcht und Mitleid gefa8t 
wird. Der Verfasser verfolgt den kiinstlerischen Schaffensproze von dem 
ersten Finden des Stoffes an iiber die Stufe des Erfindens von Szenen und 
“Figuren” bis zur Abrundung zu einem wirksamen Biihnenganzen. An der 
Hand zahlreicher Beispiele, die meist der Antike, Shakespeare, den deutschen 
Klassikern und Gerhart Hauptmann entnommen sind, analysiert er die ein- 
zelnen Stufen des dramatischen Kunstschaffens und bespricht im einzelnen, 
mit welchen Mitteln die geschichtlichen Haupttypen der Biihne—die sakral- 
monumentale Biihne der Antike, die mimische der Renaissance und die mo- 
derne Kastenbiihne—ihre tragische Wirkung erzielten, sowie die Beziehung 
zwischen dramatischem Gehalt und Biihnengestaltung. In einem abschlie- 
fenden Kapitel geht er iiber das rein Schauhafte des Biihnenstiickes hinaus 
und weist auf das héhere Ziel der Seinserhellung hin, wie sie durch die Dar- 
stellung auf der Biihne erreicht worden ist, vor allem die Gefahrdung, der der 
Mensch durch Lage und Anlage ausgesetzt ist, sowie die Beziehung des ein- 
zelnen Menschen zu dem umgreifenden Sein, in dem er nach der Ansicht des 
Verfassers allein tragisch werden kann. Mit anderen Worten, er findet die 
Grundlage aller echt tragischen Wirkung in den besprochenen Werken in der 
Beschrinktheit menschlichen Wissens und Handelns, iiber die die umgrei- 
fende Seinsordnung hinausschreitet. Damit wird natiirlich die alte Schuld- 
Siihne Theorie zwar nicht verworfen, doch als nur einen Teil der Tragédien 
betreffend, auf das ihr zukommende Ma beschriankt. Bei dieser Seinser- 
hellung kommen Furcht und Mitleid zur eigentlichen Geltung, insofern das 
zu Fiirchtende durch die Furcht und das Leiden durch das Mitleiden erfahren 
wird und damit das Nichtseinsollende sowie wenigstens indirekt das Seinsol- 
lende offenbar wird. 
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Es ist selbstverstaindlich, da& bei einer solchen Untersuchung der Tra- 
gédie vieles zur Sprache kommt, was nicht nur fiir die Tragédie, sondern fiir 
das Drama tiberhaupt gilt. Die Folge ist aber, da& man auf lange Strecken 
hin den eigentlichen Zweck des Buches aus dem Auge verliert, besonders 
dann, wenn auch nichttragische Dramen zur Erlaiuterung dramatischer 
Formen herangezogen werden, ohne daf eine scharfe Grenze zwischen den 
Gattungen gezogen wird. 

Auf das franzésische Drama der klassischen Periode wird des dfteren 
vergleichend verwiesen, doch aufer einigen sparlichen Hinweisen auf Cor- 
neilles Cid und Racines Phédre bleiben die Bemerkungen auf allgemeine 
Charakterisierungen der franzésischen Tragédie beschrinkt, die zwar zu- 
treffend sind, aber durch Anfihrung konkreter Beispiele nur gewinnen 
kénnten. 

Manche Stellen des Buches scheinen andeuten zu sollen, da8 mit dem 
Schwinden des christlichen Glaubens an einen persénlichen Gott eine echte 
Tragédie ganz oder fast unmdglich geworden ist; zum mindesten wird fiir 
die deutsche Klassik ein solcher Beziehungspunkt behauptet, obschon in 
Goethes Faust und in Schillers Tragédien die christlichen Vorstellungen nur 
noch symbolische Bedeutung haben. 

Selbst wenn man zugibt, da% mit den spekulativen Bemiihungen Schle- 
gels, Hegels und Schopenhauers um das Wesen des Tragischen die dramatische 
Kunst in falsche Bahnen geleitet wurde, bleibt zu beachten, daf darum nicht 
alle Dramatiker zwischen der Romantik und Ibsen sich in erster Linie von 
philosophischen Theorien leiten lieSen, und weiterhin, da® nicht alle Tragé- 
dien philosophisch beeinfluBter Dichter auch philosophisch konzipiert sein 
miissen. Wenn der Veriasser wirklich dieser Ansicht sein sollte, so bleibt er 
uns den Nachweis fiir Grillparzers Werke, und zum mindesten fiir Hebbels 
Maria Magdalene schuldig, obschon er gerade hier seine theoretische Annahme 
hatte priifen miissen. 

Daf Gerhart Hauptmann mit iiber zwanzig Stiicken und iiber hundert 
Referenzen vertreten ist, wihrend alle Hinweise auf Grillparzer zusammen- 
genommen die Zahl zwanzig nicht erreichen, scheint mir kaum berechtigt, 
selbst wenn man die biihnentechnischen Probleme des naturalistischen Dra- 
mas mit in Rechnung stellt. 

Die Auseinandersetzung mit den Anschauungen, die vor Wiese in Die 
deutsche Tragédie von Lessing bis Hebbel und Karl Jaspers in seinem Werke 
Von der Wahrheit geben, bedarf einer Nachpriifung, die den Rahmen einer 
Rezension iiberschreitet. Nur soviel sei hier bemerkt, da® die Annahme, da 
weltanschauliche Konfliktzeiten fiir die Entwicklung eines tragischen Ge- 
fiihls und darum auch fiir die Entstehung tragischer Dichtwerke besonders 
giinstig sind, nicht so leichthin abgetan werden kann, wie der Verfasser zu 
tun scheint. Das hieSe den Dichter zu einem Tragédienschreiber degradieren, 
dem es nur um Biihnenwirkung unter Ausschluf jeder persénlichen Be- 
ziehung zum tragischen Erlebnis zu tun wire—eine apriorische Feststellung, 
die dem Ziele einer phinomenologischen Analyse wie der vorliegenden grund- 
sitzlich widerspriiche. 

Leider fehlt dem Buche ein Verzeichnis der besprochenen Dichter und 
Werke mit Seitenangaben, Dieser Mangel beeintrachtigt den Gebrauch des 
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Werkes, dessen Nutzen bei weitem nicht mit einem einmaligen Lesen noch 
auch mit kapitelweisem Studium erschépft ist, das vielmehr als Nach- 
schlagewerk betrichtliche Dienste fiir die Interpretation von Einzelwerken 
leisten kénnte. Denn dies ist trotz meiner Bedenken ein unbestreitbarer Wert 
des Werkes. 


F. W. KAUFMANN 
Grinnell College 


JOHANNES VON Saaz. Death and the Plowman, or, The Bohemian Plowman. 
A Disputatious and Consolatory Dialogue about Death from the Year 
1400. Translated from the Modern German Version of Alois Bernt by 
Ernest R. Kirrmann. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1958. Vol. xvut. Pp. 40. 


More and more I incline to the opinion that every translation of an important 
work should be the result of a collaboration, which need not figure on the title 
page. If Mr. Kirrmann had sought in advance some of the advice which he will 
certainly get from his reviewers, he would have been saved much embarrass- 
ment, and his publisher would have been spared the black eye which this 
work will give it. Bluntly stated, my finding is that the translation is incorrect 
and the English in which it is written is impossible, and that the editing and 
proofreading are not what one expects from a university press. These severe 
strictures can be amply substantiated. 
1. The translation is seriously inaccurate. 


BERNT KIRRMANN 


gegen den Tod sich aufbiumenden XVI Man writhing against Death 
Menschen 


in jaimmerlichem Elend schwindet dahin Mayst Thou... welter about in 
[im pv.] ... misery 


in der unaufhebbaren schwersten Acht in the outspoken and irreconcilable 
outlawry 


Schamloser Bésewicht Shameless wight 

auf diirrem Aste . . . lebe [impv.] on a dead branch I sit 
wahrhaft und gut iiberhaupt war sie above all, good and kind 
Ja, Herr [= Tod] Aye, Sire 


mein glinzender Morgenstern my pulsating morning star 


fiihret ein teuflisches Leben Lead . . . a blasphemous existence 


willst du dich an Uns reiben Thou wishest to carry on with Us 


ihnen wiirde die Abrechnung nicht ge- they would fain be satisfied with 
niigen Our reckoning 


Wenn nach grofem Leid grofe Klage When great wailing followeth deep 
folgen soll: ich handelte nicht mensch- sorrow. wouldst say I acted not 
lich humanly 
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erzihle keine neuen Geschichten 
trauern will ich 

Ich will mich von Euch wenden 
ziichtig in Worten 

ausroden und ausjaten 
ziichtigen Schrittes 

La& fahren! 

Man sage, was man wolle 


der Basiliskenaugen hat, die in allen 


relate not fancied tales 

sorrow shall be my lot 

I shall turn my face from Thee 
discreet in all her speaking 
root, stamp and weed out 
comely gait 

Let be and desist! 

Let others say what they might 


a basilisk-eyed man [omission] 


Enden der Welt umherwandern 
fiihrte eine Haue in seiner Rechten in his right hand a cleaver 
obzwar if 
sich nicht biegen will will not bend his pleasure 


sollte ... Haue und Schaufel gebraucht cleaver and shovel had to be 
werden brought into use 


glaube...daZ... 
stehen kann 


niemals wieder ent- believe ... that ... shall ever be 


found again 


The above is a sampling, which for practical reasons ignores any longer 
passages. 

2. In my judgment, the English of this translation will repel all but the 
most determined readers. To begin with, Mr. Kirrmann has elected to take the 
English Bible as a model, and in addition to ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ and ‘ye,’ ‘dost’ 
and ‘doth’ and ‘hath,’ and verbs in ‘-eth,’ he has seemingly gone looking for 
words which are not in current use today, including some which (I must 
assume) he has made up. The following words in his text do not occur at all, 
or not in the meaning his context requires, in a student dictionary I own; 
the starred words are either absent from the big Webster or marked obsolete 
(I have not starred some others found only in fine print at the bottom of 
Webster): agnash (adj.)*, arraign (he means array)*, asmart (adj.)*, blabber 
(vb.)*, becry, cavil (v.t.), encloak, fabulate*, hap(=happen), iniquitator*, 
innards*, mains of ocean (main=ocean), math (he means swath)*, mayhap 
that, nary, nathless (=natheless)*, punge (he means expunge)*, putty (=to 
mold)*, quest (=to question)*, rent (he means rend)*, scath, slosh, spend- 
thriftness*. This would be discouraging enough to most readers. Besides, he 
omits the personal pronoun (““Mayst remain dishonored’’), overworks verbal 
inversion (“By rights must I lament’’), reproduces the German “es sei denn” 
(“he be then good for something’’) and the German conditional inversion (“Art 
thou a plowman..., then’), and is aggressively archaic (“spake,” “mine 
eyes,” “aught,” “forsooth,” “verily,” “nowise,” “fain,” etc.). Yet there are 
strangely jarring modernisms, such as “snide” (adj.), ‘““muddled,” “how 
come,” together with much that is simply bad English: “with main and 
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might,” to know “full and well,” “disabused me of joy,” to “lay into the 
scale,” “know to tell,” “all kind of,” “much so haps it oft with me,” “all 
manners of,” “how fare it with thee,” “those thou art bent upon to defraud,” 
“‘whereof shall I rejoice,” “greedy after shame,” “thou spinnest thy yarn along 
the same plumbline ever,” “‘undertaketh to do sport with us,” “‘if thou art full 
of grief then have done with” (perhaps a printer’s omission), “to praise 
without end... men are accustomed to do,” “Thou wouldst afright [sic] 
me from my suit,” “A fox struck a sleeping lion in the cheek.” Mr. Kirrmann 
writes “t’is’” more than once, and one sentence reads, “‘T’is best to die 
when it’s best to live!’’ As shown above, the use of “‘shall” and ‘“‘will” fre- 
quently misrepresents the German. The Bible writes “thou wast” and ‘“‘thou 
wert,”’ but this text adds “thou werest.’’ Often the rather spare original is 
needlessly expanded. 

3. The editing and proofreading were uncommonly careless. Punctuation 
is inconsistent and often incorrect. Without reading every line of the pam- 
phlet, I have noted the following misprints: Gottschedt (p. XI, Rienzo (p. 
XII), Antigue (p. XV), heineousness (p. 5), prestence (p. 6), lillies (p. 8), 
methink (p. 16), forebearance (pp. 17 ff.), fouly (p. 18), portentious (p. 45), 
afright (p. 32). 

It is my sober judgment that this book should be withdrawn. 


BAYARD Quincy MorRGAN 
Stanford, Calif. 


Die STROPHIK WALTHERS VON DER VOGELWEIDE. Ein Beitrag zu den Auf- 
bauprinzipien in der lyrischen Dichtung des Hochmittelalters. Von 
Karl-Heinz Schirmer. Halle (Saale): VEB Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1956. 
Pp. viili+200. DM 19.60. 


This ambitious and thoroughly scholarly work traces its intellectual origins 
to the two excursuses on Zahlenkomposition and Zahlenspriiche in E. R. 
Curtius’ Europdische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter. These two essays 
justify, by way of general background, the assertion that the medieval 
creative poet had an awareness of number that was not only systematic, but 
actually basic for his work. Going quite beyond the concerns that were the 
focus for Curtius, Schirmer’s book, in the usual fashion of works slanting 
toward the intellectual history of an epoch, integrates this thesis—number 
as a basic constituent of the created work of art—into a larger theory and 
practice of art during the Middle Ages. From the writings of Thomas Aquinas, 
Hugo of St. Victor, Ulrich Engelbert of StrafSburg, and others, the theorem 
is culled that in the creative artistic activity of the Middle Ages the formal 
elements are well nigh supreme, since the artist works with given materials 
(and does not create them); from this it follows that the essential intent of 
artistic creation reposes in these formal elements, and that they constitute 
artistic fulfillment, and are not, for example, mere playfulness or empty 
formalism. Furthermore, all creative activity is actually but a mirroring of 
the transcendental realm, with God and his creation at the center. Thus, 
artistic creation is, in the end, founded on abstract, spiritual values, and is 
comprehensible in its ultimate purpose primarily in intellectual terms, of 
which the formal elements are basic constituent factors (see above). And 
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among these, number is most prominent, not only as the numbers themselves 
have symbol value, but also as the numerical forms as abstract concepts par 
excellence can be traced in artistic composition as fundamental principles of 
organization. It is with these number forms that Schirmer concerns himself. 

Such forms can be filled by various elements, such as chapters of a book, 
stanzas in a poem, verses in a stanza, or measures in a verse. In the first part 
of his book, Schirmer proposes to show that there are certain numerical rela- 
tions holding between the metrical measures occurring in the verses of 
Walther’s poems such that correspondences of the various parts of a poem 
can be stated in terms of the number of measures they contain, and that cer- 
tain proportions hold between them, so that we can speak of favorite com- 
position numbers (some such: 20, 28, 34, etc.). Where the numbers are identical 
in the parts, we have structural identity or structural correspondence, for 
the Stollen and Abgesang, as the case may be; this is then the type of strict 
form (Typus der Formstrenge). Where this is not the case, or only approx- 
imately so, we have the type of free form (Typus der Formauflockerung). But 
some number correspondence of some sort can be proved for practically all of 
Walther’s poems; hence we must admit, says Schirmer, that Zahlenkom- 
position is a genuine constituent aspect of artistic intent, even though the 
Zahlen themselves are not necessarily symbol-laden. From this it follows log- 
ically that where Zahlenkomposition findings are too much out of line with 
prevailing numbers, special artistic intent for the shape of a stanza must be 
deduced, and that a separate terminological concept is then called for. (For 
example, in stanzas where the Abgesang has an excess, this is called Strophen- 
form mit Achtergewicht (p. 52). I bring up this one point in order to tender a 
minute terminological suggestion here: instead of calling these excess incre- 
ments Achtergewichte, the term Aftergewicht would be much clearer in a metri- 
cal universe of discourse.) 

No one will be surprised to learn now that Zahlenkomposition in Schir- 
mer’s approach is not only a principle that can be detected in Walther’s 
poems, but is, in fact, a principle for detecting the tectonic features of many 
poems. The way this works I might illustrate by discussing Schirmer’s 
findings (pp. 35 ff.) for Wa 26, 3, the Kénig-Friederichs-Ton. For this Ton a 
music fragment has survived for the last three lines (which are the second Stol- 
len here), so that we may expect to come closer to the totality of the work of 
art here than elsewhere. But in this instance we find that the metrical analysts 
are by no means in harmony with one another. The first opinion is that of the 
leading medieval musicologist F. Gennrich who, in evaluating the melodic 
fragment for metrical structure, arrives at a scheme of three verses of five 
beats each. This is rejected as “unhaltbar” by Schirmer. The Germanists 
Plenio and Michels posit two six beat verses and one seven beat verse, whereas 
Schirmer argues for a proportion 6:6:8; this in turn leads, for reasons of 
Zahlenkomposition, in the next two verses (i.e., 26, 6 and 26, 7) to a scheme 
6:8 by taking the missing beat in 26, 7 as a pause. Thus, Schirmer gets 
Zahlenkomposition; we have 20 beats for the Stollen (26, 3-5 and 26, 10-13), 
28 beats for the Abgesang (here 26, 6-9), with a skewed symmetry axis be- 
tween 26, 8 and 26, 9, so the whole stanza has 2X34=68 beats. Hence we 
have favorite Kompositionssahlen as follows: the number 20 is a round number 
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(which reminds us of Hatto’s “decent” round numbers—multiples of ten—as 
opposed to “wretched” numbers such as 68); the numbers 28 and 34 are 
known to have had symbol value for the medieval mind, and furthermore 28 
and 34 and 68 (=2X34) are numbers often found in Walther. 

Thus, beat counts of five, six, seven, and eight have been posited vari- 
ously for the three lines of the Stollen. But has any one noticed that this Ton 
might also be metricized so as to exemplify the observation “da das ger- 
manische rhythmische Gefiihl ungemein stark an das Viertakterprinzip ge- 
bunden ist” (Schirmer p. 166, et passim)? 


Let me cite a few sample verses (always the first Stollen; text follows Wilmanns 
/ Michels), and show how much such an eight-beat scheme would contribute to the preg- 
nancy of what Walther is actually saying in these Spriiche. The six-beat scheme is 
extraordinarily awkward for 26, 4 (sit ich von dir beidiu wort hin unde wise), inasmuch 
as it glides over a syntactically necessary caesura between beidu wort, so that this ex- 
pression seems to appear as an adjective-noun construct. An eight-beat schematization, 
with a strong caesura after the fourth beat, solves this difficulty. Hence, I scan stt ich 
von dir béidiu // wort hin tinde wise. The gain is equally great when we examine the 
parallel verse in 26, 34, where we now read dd hat ich mich dn der maze // Gin tél ver- 
gezzen, with weighty stresses on the litotes ein teil (i, e., “completely ”). For 29, 16 the 
caesura is obvious syntactically: die vélgen mtnem rité // ichn rite in nihi nich wine. 
If we accept this eight-beat scheme we get a highly dramatic yeading for some first 
lines as well. Consider the scanning 28, 31 ich han min léhen, dl diu werlt, // ich han 
min léhen, which now emphasizes the very essence of the $ pruch by the powerful stresses 
of the words that are for the poet the fulfillment of a greatly longed-for wish, and are a 
true culmination, whereas the six-beat scheme—one might argue—rushes along too 
much to give the last four words enough weight in terms of rhythm units. For 26, 3 
we would be led to posit a pause for the fourth beat (after got), which would under- 
line the exclamatcry incantation function of the opening words. And so forth. We would 
lose the Zahlenkom position scheme that Schirmer found for the Aufgesang, but our new 
beat number of 24 is very common for Walther too, as we are informed in footnote 
118a on page 67, where ten examples of this number are given for Aufgesdnge, and ten 
also for Abgesénge. We must admit, of course, that the eight-beat scheme does not work 
with equal pertinence for al] the Spriiche of this Ton; but we might point out that, were 
this the case, the scheme would have been discovered long since. I summarize: the 
musicological perspective yielded a five-beat scheme; the approach based on actual 
text form counted six or seven beats; Zahlenkom position according to Schirmer argues 
for a six and eight beat system; an analysis based on meaning and emphasis make an 
eight-beat structure, though somewhat monotonous metrically, not wholly implaus- 
ible. Quot metrici, tot metra. 


In the second part of his book Schirmer sets out to demonstrate that, in 
accordance with an utterance of Ulrich Engelbert of StraSburg about the 
consonance of the parts among themselves and to the whole, numerical cor- 
respondences of this type also exist in Walther’s poems as expressive of 
medieval art, that is, not only that all the stanzas among themselves agree 
in the number of beats they have, but also that the number of beats of a 
stanza and the verses of a poem show Zahlenkomposition. I present one 
example (p. 85 f.): Wa 72, 31 is metricized into two Stollen of nine beats 
each (25+4), total 18 beats for the Aufgesang, and 12 beats (4+8) for the 
Abgesang. Hence we get 30 beats per stanza, and for the whole poem of 5 
stanzas we get 150 beats. The Zahlenkomposition is found by pointing to the 
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150 beats as a ten-multiple of 15, which number is midway between 18 (beats 
of the Aufgesang) and 12 (beats of the Abgesang). Such findings lead—not 
surprisingly—to this conclusion (p. 143): “Daf diese Ubereinstimmung des 
Teils mit dem Ganzen nur in einer mit verschiedenen Mafwerten ausge- 
driickten Kongruenz der Zahlen besteht, la®t zugleich ihren exklusiven Cha- 
rakter; eine bewufte Verschleierung der Kunstgriffe vor weltlichen Augen und 
Ohren vermuten, die diese vom Dichter pro deo geschaffene kunstvolle Ord- 
nung kaum erkennen kénnen.” 

The ambition of the book is to strike, in the wake of Huisman, Hatto, 
and other recent metrical investigators, a definite blow against Heusler’s 
metrics. It is curious to note how the generation after Heusler felt his imposing 
achievement as a straightjacket rather than as an immense attempt at or- 
dering metrical features rationally. The surmise cannot be rejected that 
Heusler’s defining criteria were felt, more often than not, te be quite subjec- 
tive, falling more within the field of personal artistic response than supra- 
personal scholarly systematizing. But is Schirmer’s approach less personal? 
If we are willing to grant him the presupposition that number composition 
schemes can be so devised that they will fit all, or almost all, cases, then we 
will have to say that he has not failed, provided his system is consistent not 
only in its constituent elements but in its operation as well. In terms of 
epistemological analysis this means that his approach would have to provide 
not only criteria of application but criteria of rejection as well. For metrics 
this means, among other things, the positing and counting of pauses; hence 
number composition, if it is to be used as a metricizing dowsing rod, should 
inform us when, at all times, pauses are to be counted, and when, at all times, 
not. For Schirmer this decision is given by the underlying number corre- 
spondences he can elicit by analysis; but where the scheme fails now is in 
telling us why a particular set of number correspondences pertains, and no 
other. Hence, while the doubt about the pauses may seem removed through 
number composition findings, this same doubt reappears when we ask why 
a particular correspondence set is said to pertain. The uncertainty is merely 
shifted, at no gain, for arbitrariness reappears at precisely this point. Another 
sensitive problem of metrics is the beat valence of feminine rhymes, and 
Schirmer devotes an excursus of ten pages (163-172) to “Gesetzmafigkeiten 
in der Taktwertung der Kadenzen.” While he presents his findings with great 
thoroughness and impressive statistical collation, he is forced to state that all 
this amounts to no more than a tendency, which is, to quote him, “kein 
Gesetz, das den Dichter bande; vielmehr laft sie seinem Gestaltungswillen 
einigen Spielraum” (p. 169; similarly also on p. 38, where it is admitted that 
the Kadenzwertung he proposes to have found “keineswegs grundsitzliche 
Giiltigkeit besitzt’’). 

It seems to me that Schirmer’s approach and its failure, as well, raise 
certain fundamental questions here that might be set forth by discussing an 
example from a related field of art. Anyone who is at all familiar with musical 
theory of harmony knows that Wagner’s Tristan can be analyzed in its har- 
monic organization as exhibiting classical chord relations (e.g., tonic, dom- 
inant, subdominant), provided some features are analyzed in terms of 
enharmonic transformations, passing notes, appoggiaturas, prolongations, and 
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so forth. But it is also known that an equally pertinent analysis of the 
Tristan states its harmonic chord relations in terms of chromatic progressions, 
and it is precisely this trait that has made the Tristan so noteworthy in the 
musical history of the nineteenth century. The point is that what we catch 
in our analytic net depends on the mesh structure of the net we weave—and 
much of the charm of scholarly pursuit and even some of its raison d’étre 
consists in the weaving of such nets—and the question at issue is that of the 
relevance of our analytical tools. This is, it seems to me, ultimately a value 
judgment whose terms are largeness of compass (it must account for all, or 
almost all, features), lack of arbitrariness (it must not lead to contradiction), 
and plausibility. It is this last term that introduces a relativism into the 
procedure that cannot be divided out completely by taking refuge in artistic 
intents or Zeitgeist absolutisms. It would be absurd to maintain, for example, 
that Wagner was wholly uninfluenced in his artistic impulses by the classical 
key relation systems which must have shaped his first awareness of the 
musical universe of discourse. But his Tristan is not of interest to us for such 
possibly traceable remnants or reminiscences; its significance as a work of 
art lies elsewhere. Similarly, it is often said—in fact, it is said almost invari- 
ably—of medieval lyric poetry that we must always fall short of true com- 
prehension and appreciation because we lack the musical part of the created 
work of art. While this is superficially true, it is by no means certain to what 
degree our intellectual response (to say nothing of our aesthetic appreciation) 
concerning Walther’s poems would gain a significant dimension by a knowl- 
edge of their musical aspects, except from the point of view of a historicism 
that found its fulfillment in antiquarianism. We do know that there are 
poems by Walther that are contrafactures on hymns—but to what extent 
words and music fused in constituting an artistic whole will probably always 
remain inaccessible to us. However, the sought-after correlation between 
musical organization and metrical structure is so evanescent even in the few 
cases where we seem to have more than a smattering of ignorance that it is 
doubtful that a better knowledge of the one would actually shed much light 
on the unsolved or disputed questions in the other. The aesthetic conventions 
governing the music of these poems are, in contradistinction to those of the 
words, too far removed from us even to postulate such a correlation tenta- 
tively; but if we were able to do so, it would still remain for us to establish 
just how such a correlation were to be understood. This does not mean, of 
course, that musicological research does not have a genuine concern in re- 
constructing these aspects. My point is that any such knowledge will more 
likely than not be little more than tangential to the concerns of the literary 
historian—just as the weaving of an all-encompassing arithmetical net will 
have only limited pertinence even for tectonic features of lyrical poetry. The 
degree of its pertinence is in inverse ratio to its generality, and it is precisely 
on the count of excessive largeness and emptying generality that Schirmer’s 
approach, despite great thoroughness and considerable ingenuity (I call 
special attention to his wonderful graphic representations of structural 
features on pp. 18 and 21), does not wholly satisfy. 


GEORGE NORDMEYER 
Yale University 
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VON DEM ROMSCHEN RICHE EYN CLAGE. Von Otto Baldemann. Herausge- 
geben von Erkki Valli (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B, 
Tom. 111, 1.) Helsinki, 1957. Pp. 111. Finn mk. 550. 


This 506 line allegorical poem of the tribulation of the Roman Empire in 
the fourteenth century has been edited four times in just over a hundred 
years: Peter 1841/42, Sanger 1905, Bell-Gudde 1945, and now Valli. But 
for each of Valli’s predecessors, the Clage was a supplement to some other 
work, so that Valli can be forgiven for repeating the text proper in what is 
essentially a treatise on it. It is handy to have the 18-page text while studying 
the 93-page analysis of literary-historical, text-critical, orthographical, 
phonological, dialectal, metrical, and stylistic problems. The book closes with 
extensive and very useful notes on the text including helpful explications of 
the ‘flowered style,’ a rhyme dictionary and list of rhyme words. It would 
have been useful if Valli had reproduced the Latin “Ritmaticum” of Lupold 
von Bebenburg (B-G 266-70, with translation into English 271-74), on which 
Baldemann based his verses, and he might have taken a leaf from the book of 
his American colleagues with regard to bibliographic aids. His entries are 
careful and complete. but a list at the end would have been helpful. 

Text-critical problems are at a minimum in a text with only one extant 
manuscript, although the reworking by Lupold Hornburg offers some basis 
for comparison. Valli fights a running duel with Bell-Gudde largely because 
the latter made a diplomatic edition leaving suggestions to the footnotes. 
The only real errors he caught them in were line 30 cyfer (B-G 22 tyfer) and 
line 76 gesloffen (B-G 68 geflossen). The latter was clear from the photograph 
in the California publication. 

The long section (pp. 31-46) devoted to determining the author’s dialect 
makes use of philological rhyme analysis 4 la Zwierzina and Schirokauer and 
also of the results of modern dialect geography. The analysis is based ex- 
clusively on the form of that ten per cent of the rhyme words which are not 
pure from the MHG point of view, and concludes that the author was not 
trying to write in any dialect but rather a “Schriftsprache . . . des oden- 
waldisch-wiirzburgischen Raumes.” It locates enough dialect coloring to 
make it seem likely that the East Franconian Baldemann had lived in Rhine 
Franconia long enough to have been influenced by its phonology. Valli’s 
study of the rhyme and style of the Clage bring him to name Konrad von 
Wiirzburg as the model for Baldemann’s art along with probable dependence 
on the Minneburg for content and rhymes. 

The handsomely printed monograph makes us a little envious of our 
Finnish colleagues and their subsidized academic press. The misprints are few 
and are not troublesome, e.g., Kondrad Zwierzina (p. 8). The variations from 
Bell-Gudde edition are mostly in the interest of a critical edition. There 
does seem to be one misprint in the text; line 202, dir bebste (Bell-Gudde 194 
die bebste). The present work can stand beside Valli’s monograph on Claus 
Cranc as another valuable contribution to the opening up of the too little 
known fourteenth century in German literature. 

STANLEY N. WERBOW 
University of Texas 
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ENGLISCHE LEHNPRAGUNGEN IN DER DEUTSCHEN EMPFINDSAMKEIT DES 18. 
JAHRHUNDERTS. Von Erik Erimetsé. (Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian 
Toimituksia, Annales Academiae scientiarum Fennicae, Sarja-Ser. B, 
Nide-Tom. 98'.) Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1955. Pp. 336. 
Finn. mk. 500. 


Es ist bekannt, da die Sprache der Empfindsamkeit vor allem von zwei 
Seiten her Anregung und Bereicherung erfahren hat: vom deutschen Pietis- 
mus einerseits, dessen Einfluf auf den empfindsamen Stil erst letztlich von 
August Langen in mustergiiltiger Weise erforscht und dargestellt wurde, und 
von der englischen Literatur andererseits. Fiir letzteren Einflu® fehlt noch 
eine ahnlich erschépfende Darstellung. Die vorliegende Studie ist ein Beitrag 
zu diesem Problem. 

Was der Titel nicht klar macht, ist Zielsetzung und Umfang der Unter- 
suchung. Die Formulierung ist namlich leicht irrefiihrend, in zweifacher 
Hinsicht. Einmal wird nicht deutlich, da die eigentliche Wortuntersuchung 
nicht die deutsche Originalprosa einbezieht, sondern sich auf die Uberset- 
zungsliteratur beschrinkt. Und zwar liegen ihr folgende Verdeutschungen 
zugrunde: Fieldings Amalia (1752); Richardsons Grandison (1754/59/64); 
Cibbers Der sorglose Ehemann (1750); Richardsons Clarissa (1748-53/1790- 
93); Colemans Die eifersiichtige Ehefrau (1762); Fieldings Emilie Booth 
(1780); Mackenzies Der Mann von Gefiihl (1808); Sternes Y oricks empfindsame 
Reise (1768), und dessen Versuch iiber die Menschliche Natur etc (1769); 
Fieldings Geschichte des Thomas Jones (1786-88); Goldsmiths Der Dorfpre- 
diger von Wakefield (1776). Durch diese Beschrinkung nimmt die Studie den 
Charakter einer Vorarbeit an, denn der bleibende Einfluf Englands auf das 
deutsche empfindsame Schrifttum zeigt sich doch erst da, wo dieses nicht 
unter dem Zwang der Vorlage steht. 

Zweitens méchte der Ausdruck “Lehnpriigung” im Titel bei uneinge- 
weihten Lesern den Eindruck hervorrufen, daf es sich bei dem untersuchten 
Material ausschlieSlich um deutschsprachliche Neuschépfungen, d.h. Nach- 
bildungen englischer Vorbilder aus deutschem Sprachmaterial handele, 
wiahrend der Verfasser, der Betz’schen Terminologie und dessen Einteilungs- 
schema linguistischen Lehngutes folgend (vgl. W. Betz, Deutsch und Latei- 
nisch [Bonn, 1949], S. 27 f.), “Lehnpragung”’ als Sammelbegriff fiir alle Arten 
fremdsprachlichen Einflusses, ausschlieBlich des Lehnwortes, aber ein- 
schlieSlich der Lehnbedeutung, gebraucht, und darunter z.B. Entsprech- 
ungen wie good—gut; weakness—Schwiche, Schwachheit u.a.m. einreiht. 

In der Anordnung seines Wortmaterials folgt der Verf. der Stoffgliederung 
seiner Dissertation (A Study of the Word ‘sentimental’ and of Other Linguistic 
Characteristics of Eighteenth Century Sentimentalism in England, AASF. 
B.74 Helsinki 1951). Das erste Kapitel behandelt den ‘“‘zentralen Wort- 
schatz,”’ d.h. die deutsche Wiedergabe der englischen Wéorter, die der Ver- 
fasser in seiner Dissertation als die “zentralen englischen Termini des Sen- 
timentalismus” erkannt hat. Im zweiten Kapitel betrachtet er die “Lehn- 
pragungen auferhalb des zentralen Wortschatzes,” und schlieSlich werden 
im dritten Kapitel eine Reihe verschiedenartiger “Lehnpragungen,” wie 
“Gefiihlsplurale” (Plurale von Abstrakten vom Typ Angstlichkeiten, Emp- 
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findlichkeiten, die Leiden, Verdiisterungen), typische Zusammensetzungen 
(z.B. selbst-, halb-, u.a.m.) und Stilistisches (hyperbolische Formeln, In- 
tensivierungen und zwei- und mehrgliedrige Formeln), besprochen. 

Das Buch ist lesbar und enthalt manch lehrreichen Beitrag zur Sprach- 
geschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts, besonders zur Frage der Wortwahl. Ein 
typisches Beispiel fiir das letztere bietet z.B. der Abschnitt “benevolence— 
Wohlwollen, Menschenliebe; benevolent—wohlwollend, menschenfreundlich” 
(S. 21 f.) mit seinen aufschluGreichen Vergleichen von Ubersetzungen aus der 
Mitte mit solchen vom Ende des Jahrhunderts, wo der Verfasser zeigt, daf 
die zweiten Entsprechungen, urspriinglich religiése, dann aufklarerische Ter- 
mini und Modewérter, in den friihen Ubertragungen aufzutreten scheinen, 
spiter aber vermieden und durch Konkurrenten wie Gutmiitigkeit, W ohlwollen, 
Neigung und guthersig ersetzt werden.—Wie weit aber bei einem Grofteil 
der Beispiele englischer Einflu8 wirklich fafbar wird, ist fraglich. Auch er- 
schwert Eraimetsa dadurch ein Urteil, daf er durcheinander Fille bringt, bei 
denen es schwer zu denken ist, da® der Ubersetzer etwas anderes hatte sagen 
kénnen (z.B. good—gut; cheerful—munter, heiter; merit—Verdienst; pride— 
Hochmut, Stolz; suffer—leiden usw.), und Fille, wo ein deutsches Wort deut- 
lich gezwungen wird, eine englische Bedeutung mitzutragen, also Lehn- 
bedeutung im eigentlichen Sinne (z.B. punctilio, punctilious—Piinktlich{keit}). 
Mitglieder der ersten Gruppe sind doch kaum imstande, eine Verschiebung 
der Bedeutung durch englischen Einflu®8 zu erhirten, auch wenn zugegeben 
werden muf, daf z.B. das Adjektiv gut als ethischer Terminus der emp- 
findsamen Weltanschauung Bedeutungsnuancen annimmt, die ihm friiher 
fehlten. Aber man kann diese und ahnliche Verdeutschungen, was den be- 
weisbaren Stirkegrad der Bedeutungsverschiebung angeht, kaum auf eine 
Linie stellen mit Beispielen von Lehnbedeutung wie z.B. Held (einer Er- 
sihlung oder eines Dramas) (vgl. Peter F. Ganz, Der EinfluB des Englischen 
auf den deutschen W ortschatz 1640-1815, 1957, S. 8 u. 94). 

Das an sich ohne Zweifel wertvolle Material schrumpft betrachtlich zu- 
sammen, wenn man es unter dem Geschichtspunkt der sprachlichen Ent- 
lehnung, und nicht der Wortwahl, betrachtet. Einmal ist, wie gesagt, der 
Typ guter Mann in diesem Zusammenhange wertlos, zweitens sind die Fille, 
in denen eine Ubersetzung zwar deutlich das englische Vorbild erkennen 
laBt, aber nicht in den allgemeinen Wortschatz aufgenommen wurde (wie 
liebhaberahnlich—lover-like, A prilblick—A pril-eye, Lehrauss penderinnen—pre- 
ceptgivers) nur von beschrinkter Bedeutung. Schaltet man aber diese beiden 
Gruppen von Belegen aus, so bleibt ein verhiltnismaifig geringer Kern von 
Wortern, deren Geschichte mit ihrem Auftreten in der Ubersetzungsliteratur 
nicht beendet ist, sondern die im deutschen Wortschatz weiterhin eine Rolle 
gespielt haben. Fiir diese letzte Gruppe gibt der Verfasser eine Reihe in- 
teressanter Belege und Erérterungen, die unsere Kenntnis der Sprache des 
18. Jahrhunderts wirklich férdern, z.B. Abschiedsthrinen, Empfindsam(keit), 
freudetrunken, freydenkerisch und Freyméurerey. 


Fiir die beiden letzten Wérter liefert Erimetsi, wie auch fiir eine ganze Reihe 
anderer Ausdriicke, bedeutend friihere Belege als unsere Wérterbiicher, und zwar im 
Falle freemasonry—Freimaurerei sowohl fiir das deutsche wie das englische Wort. 
Damit korrigiert er sowohl die Angaben in dem kiirzlich erschienen Buche von Ganz 
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(s.0.), wie auch das NED. Merkwiirdigerweise belegt nimlich das letztere freemasonry 
zuerst im Jahre 1802, wihrend der friiheste Beleg fiir freemason schon aus dem Jahre 
1646 stammt. Die ersten deutschen Belege fiir Freimaurerei bei Ganz stammen aus 
Adelung (1774) und Lessing (1777). Der Verfasser bringt nun “Freymdurerey (der 
Liebe)” fiir “‘free-masonry (in love)” schon aus dem deutschen Grandison von 1759, 
datiert also das erste Vorkommen des deutschen Wortes um 15, das des englischen um 
ca. 50 Jahre friiher. 


Durch Angaben dieser Art hat Erimetsa einen ansehnlichen Beitrag zur 
Wortgeschichte geliefert. Diese Anerkennung soll nun nicht durch die fol- 
genden Bemerkungen geschmiilert werden, da sie itiber den Rahmen der 
vorliegenden Untersuchungen hinausweisen und den Wortforscher im allge- 
meinen angehen: Mit dem Auffinden eines Beleges wie free-masonry in love 
sollte sich der Wortgeschichtler nicht zufrieden geben. Die allgemeine War- 
nung, einen ersten Beleg nicht notwendigerweise als den Erstbeleg anzusehen, 
gilt in diesem Falle besonders, denn die Tatsache, daf das Wort hier meta- 
phorisch gebraucht wird, zeigt doch ganz offenbar, daf es in seiner urspriing- 
lichen Bedeutung zu dieser Zeit gang und gabe gewesen sein muf. Eine Suche 
von kaum mehr als einer Stunde in der Literatur iiber die Anfiainge des 
Freimaurertums in unserer Universitatsbibliothek hat denn auch einige 
friihere Belege ergeben, welche die Popularitaét des Wortes bezeugen, ohne die 
der metaphorische Gebrauch um die Mitte des Jahrhunderts ja garnicht 
denkbar wire. 


Fiir das Englische flieSBen die Belege seit 1730. In diesem Jahre erschien ein Flugblatt 
mit dem Titel: “The Mystery of Freemasonry’’ in verschiedenen Auflagen, ein Nach- 
druck betitelt: “The Mystery and Motions of Free-Masonry discovered. London, . . . 
mdccxxx.”’ Noch einige Titel mégen folgen: “‘A Serious and Impartial ENQUIRY Into 
the Cause of the present Decay of FREEMASONRY in the Kingdom of Ireland ... By 
Fifield Dassigny M.D... . Dublin...” (1744); “The Sufferings of JOHN COUSTOS 
for FREEMASONRY (etc). London...” (1746). Diese Angaben verdanke ich dem 
Buche von L. Vibert, The Rare Books of Freemasonry, London 1923, das noch eine be- 
triichtliche Anzahl ahnlicher Titel aus dem spiteren 18. Jahrhundert bringt. Fiir das 
Deutsche bezeugt z.B. folgender Titel die Bekanntschaft mit dem Worte Freimaurerei 
zehn Jahre vor der Ubersetzung des Grandison: “Swift, Schreiben der GroLmeisterin. 
Untersuchungen, ob die Freimaurerei an der jetst herrschenden Krankheit schuld sei. 
1749.”’ (Vgl. Ersch-Gruber, 49. Theil, s.v. ““Freimaurerei.’’ Erwiahnt sei auch: “Die 
Freimaurerei der Weg zur Hille etc., eine Predigt aus dem Englischen, Braunschweig 
1768,” offenbar eine Ubersetzung der von Vibert gebuchten Predigt aus demselben 
Jahre: “FREEMASONRY / The High-Way to Hell. / a / Sermon: ... London... 
m,dcc,]xviii.’’) 


Eine noch eindrucksvollere Warnung fiir den Wortforscher, was Erst- 
belege angeht, ergibt sich aus Eratmetsids Erérterungen des Plurals die Leiden, 
fiir den er Einflu® des englischen ‘“‘Gefiihlsplurals” sufferings annimmt. Sein 
friihester Beleg fiir den deutschen Plural stammt aus der Clarissa-Uber- 
setzung von 1753, wahrend das DWB fiir die erste Pluralform im Deutschen 
auf den Buchtitel die Leiden des jungen Werther (1774) hinweise (S. 35). 
Daf bei diesem Worte das englische Vorbild von entscheidendem Einflu® 
gewesen wire, ist unwahrscheinlich im Hinblick auf die Tatsache, da das 
Grimmsche Worterbuch eine grofe Zahl von pietistischen Belegen iibersehen 
hat. Genau wie sufferings im Englischen, ist auch der deutsche Plural religi- 
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éser Provenienz. Wie beliebt der Ausdruck die Leiden in der gefiihlsbetonten 
Sprache des Pietismus ist, zeigt z.B. Gottfried Arnold, der auf den elf Seiten 
des 31. Kapitels seiner Theologia Experimentalis den Plural 27 mal gebraucht, 
verglichen mit 19 Fallen fiir den Singular und 10 zweifelhaften. Ganz ent- 
gangen ist allen unseren Worterbiichern, daf schon Luther den Plural ver- 
wendet, u.a. in der Bibel, z.B. I.Petr.I, 11 und Phil. III, 11, wo Leiden wie 
auch sufferings in der King James Bibel dem Plural der Vorlage entspricht. 

Die interessante Frage, wie der Ubersetzer selbst sich mit dem Uber- 
setzungsproblem auseinandersetzt, hat Eratmetsa nicht beriihrt. Es fehlt aber 
keineswegs an derartigen Auferungen. Ich zitiere als Beispiel aus “Die 
Offenbarte Deisterey... Aus dem Englindischen iibersetzet . . . Erster 
Theil. Braunschweig und Hildesheim 1756” eine Bemerkung aus dem Vor- 
bericht des Ubersetzers (S. as): 


Einige Ausdriicke, die theils nicht deutsch, und theils im Deutschen noch nicht ge- 
wohnlich genug sind, wird man mir zu gute halten. Ich habe zuweilen die Wérter 
evident, Schicklichkeit, Selbstgenugsamkeit' und einige andere gebrauchet, weil ich mich 
weit kiirzer darinn erkliren konnte, und weil einige neue, in den Streitigkeiten mit den 
Deisten oft vorkommende Begriffe, dergleichen neue Ausdriicke erfodern, die gleich- 
wohl aus der Verbindung, in welcher sie stehen, leicht verstanden werden kénnen, und 
keiner weiteren Erklirung bediirfen. Nur bey dem Ausdrucke Sanction bemerke ich 
dieses, da ich es allezeit, sowohl wie der Verfasser, in dem eigentlichsten Verstande, 
fiir den Theil des Gesetzes, in welchem den Ubertretern desselben die Strafe gedrohet 
wird, genommen, damit ich nicht néthig hatte, weitliuftige Umschreibungen, durch 
Bewegungsgriinde, durch Strafen oder Belohnungen, die dem Gesetze angehiingt sind 
u.d.g. die gleichwohl nichts mehr, als die eine Wort sagen, so oft zu wiederholen. 


Wie schon in seiner Dissertation ist auch in dem vorliegenden Buche eine 
schwererklarbare Liicke festzustellen: auf den Einfluf® Ossians wird iiber- 
haupt nicht hingewiesen. 

Im Groen ist die Arbeit ohne Zweifel ein willkommener Beitrag zu 
unserer Kenntnis der Sprache des 18. Jahrhunderts und der Empfindsamkeit 
auf beiden Seiten des Kanals. Auch wo der Verfasser die angeschnittenen 
Probleme nicht voll gelést hat, gibt er wertvolle Anregung und Winke zu 
weiterer fruchtversprechender Arbeit. Dafiir sind wir ihm dankbar. 

WOLFGANG FLEISCHHAUER 
The Ohio State University 


THE PUBLICATION OF ENGLISH HUMANIORA IN GERMANY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By Mary Bell Price and Lawrence M. Price. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1955. (University of Califor- 
nia Publications in Modern Philology: Volume 44.) Pp. xxxiii+216. 
$2.25. 


The student of Geistesgeschichte is grateful to the Prices for an indispensable 
check list which complements their The Publication of English Literature in 


1 Fiir Selbstgenugsamkeit bringt Eratmetsé einen Beleg aus dem Jahre 1793 
(Clarissa) und weist auf einen Kantbeleg (um 1785) aus dem DWB hin. Adjektiv und 
Nomen spielen schon in den sechziger Jahren eine bedeutende Rolle in der Erziehungs- 
literatur, vgl. z.B. Magazin fiir Schulen und die Erziehung tberhaupt, 11 (Frankfurt 
u. Leipzig 1769), S. 393, 396 u. 397. 
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Germany in the Eighteenth Century, 1934, and supplements various studies by 
several hands on the history of English literature in Germany from 1500 to 
1800. A graphic table in the introduction, together with a classified index of 
English authors, summarizes the findings: a marked change in German 
taste and a striking growth of German interest in English books—especially 
belles-lettres—in the last thirty years of the eighteenth century. For 1700- 
1730 the compilers found an average of approximately 75 translations an- 
nually from the English, almost none of which were bellelettristic, whereas 
for 1770-1800, the annual average approached 400, with belles-lettres ac- 
counting for a third of the translations. Statistics for translations of books of 
travel, geography, and topography closely parallel those for belles-lettres. 
For the century taken as a whole, the two largest categories are nevertheless 
theology and history. 

The index of German translators and editors is illuminating. The number 
of translators is large; relatively few are distinguished. We are reminded, for 
example, that Lessing translated from Theophilus Cibber, Francis Hutcheson 
Dryden, and William Law (although his translations of selections from other 
writers, like Richard Hurd, are not indicated, since the Prices were concerned 
with separate imprints or works which were entities). 

The present bibliography is enumerative only. Books are listed under au- 
thors, arranged in alphabetical order. Ideally, the original English title is 
followed by the German title and the source of the bibliographical informa- 
tion. The compilers have not endeavored to examine the translations they 
list, but have depended on Heinsius (first and foremost), Kayser, the Ge- 
samtkatalog, catalogues of several other libraries, and a number of con- 
temporary series and periodicals. This method occasionaily leads to an 
impasse, as in the case of Thomas Jefferson. The Prices note a German 
translation of Notes on the State of Virginia published in 1789, but give neither 
title nor publisher; the other entry under Jefferson is “Etat der Bevélkerung 
der Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-America, 1790” (in Neues Géttingisches 
historisches Magazin, 1793), for which no original was ascertained. Actually 
the first item appeared as “Beschreibung von Virginien” in Beiirdge zur 
Volker und Lianderkunde, ed. M. C. Sprengel, vu (1788), 171-277 and Ix 
(1789), 1-130, and the second item is not a work by Jefferson but the United 
States census of 1790, attested by Jefferson as Secretary of State. 


Since there are many discrepancies among listings of the same book in eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century trade lists, the title given by the Prices is not infrequently at 
variance with the actual title. Take, for example, Benjamin Franklin’s Observations on 
the Causes and Cure of Smoky Chimneys (a demonstration of the expansiveness of the 
term humaniora). Following Kayser, although they cite Heinsius as their source, the 
Prices list Schreiben an Ingenhouss iiber das Rauchen der Kamine und der Schornsteine 
a. d. E. von Brodhagen (Hamburg: Bohn, 1788). Heinsius lists Schreiben an Ingen- 
hausen ib. d. Rauchen d. Camine etc. a. d. Engl. (Hamburg: Bohn, 1788). Hans Ruppert, 
transcribing the title page for the recently published Goethes Bibliothek/ Katalog lists 
Ueber das Rauchen der Kamine und der Schornsteine in einem Schreiben an d. Herrn Dr. 
IngenhauL ...aus d. Engl. iibers. u. mit Anm. versehen v. P. H. C. B. (Hamburg: 
C. E. Bohn, 1788), pp. 116. In this case the differences cannot be explained by a possible 
title edition, pirated edition, or a different publisher—variables or unknowns which 
plague all bibliographers of the eighteenth century. 
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The bibliography is less useful because of a lack of cross references. Many 
works published anonymously have been listed under their real or supposed 
authors only. Thus, one seeks Materialien zu einer neuen Erklirung des 
hohen Liedes, I-11, 1778-79, in vain, if one does not know that the anonymous 
author was Thomas Harmer. The unfortunate Queen Caroline Matilda of 
Denmark is entered only under Matilde. 

Since the Prices depended principally on Heinsius, a superficial test of 
the completeness of their bibliography could be made by comparing it with 
the books listed under one arbitrarily chosen letter (““M’’) in Kayser. Three 
items were {ound which were not in the Prices’ compilation: Christliche Moral, 
od. Sittenlehre .. . (Altdorf, 1756); Herbert Marsh, Anmerkungen und Zu- 
sdize 2u J. D. Michaelis Einleitung in die Schriften des N. Bundes ...1 
(Géttingen, 1795); and Benjamin Moseley’s Abhandlung iib. d. Zucker... 
(Berlin, 1800) (the Prices list Moseley’s treatise on coffee). The omission of 
the Anglo-German cleric, Peter Mortimer’s Predigten in London gehalten bei 
der Einrichtung der Missions-Societit ... 1797, may have been intentional, 
since the author also wrote in German. We may conclude that the Prices 
probably have understated rather than overstated the case for a “lively 
interest on the part of the Germans in the progress of learning in England.” 

The Prices’ lists do not, of course, fully delineate bibliographically the 
extent of German interest in English letters in the eighteenth century, but 
not because of a few lacunae or a failure to examine more periodicals of the 
time (the Brittisches theologisches Magazin, 1768-74, for example, sounds 
promising): a glance at some random catalogues of private libraries shows 
that many German intellectuals were well supplied with works in the original 
English. A thorough investigation of such libraries on the basis of extant 
catalogues has yet to be undertaken. 

P. M. MITCHELL 
University of Illinois 


JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE, GEDENKAUSGABE DER WERKE, BRIEFE UND 
GESPRACHE. 28. AUGUST 1949. Herausgegeben von Ernst Beutler. 24 
Bande. Ziirich: Artemis Verlag [1948-55]. Ganzleinen pro Band S. Fr. 
17.20. 


With the recently announced issue of several supplementary volumes con- 
taining Goethe’s diaries and the letters of Goethe’s parents, the Artemis 
Edition of Goethe’s Works will be completed. When the publication of the 
works proper was concluded several years ago, the publishing house, sup- 
ported by an energetic and circumspect editor, could score a singular triumph; 
altogether too often have we had to witness the failure of ambitious projects 
that had taken on the totality of a poet’s production only to bog down in a 
swamp of detail or falter at the gates of time and mortality. The Artemis 
Edition (Gedenkausgabe) is astonishingly compact and inclusive; its twenty- 
four volumes, long since familiar through their handy format and their at- 
tractive and unpretentious appearance, present the corpus of Goethe’s poetic, 
dramatic, narrative, reflective, biographical, scientific, and critical writings, 
enhanced by the bulk of his correspondence and the literary and conversa- 
tional testimony of his associates and significant contemporaries. As to con- 
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tent, the Artemis Edition has not only undertaken to compete with the best 
editions done by previous generations (the Weimar Edition, the Cotta 
Jubiliumsausgabe, the Festival Edition of the Bibliographical Institute, to 
mention a few); it has also assembled material formerly available in separate 
publications such as Morris, Der junge Goethe, Biedermann’s Goethes Gespriche, 
the Schiller-Goethe correspondence, Eckermann’s Gespréche mit Goethe, and 
other, minor sources. If one considers that of the approximately 24,400 pages 
of the entire edition more than 20,800 represent Goethe’s original writings 
and conversations, then the intrinsic value of the edition itself becomes ap- 
parent. The remaining pages comprise editorial contributions of varied nature, 
such as commentaries, annotated indices, alphabetical and chronological lists, 
critical and interpretive introductions; in brief, material which greatly facili- 
tates a sound, intelligent, and stimulating study of Goethe’s thought and art. 

A memorial edition which, on its very title page, professes to a certain 
sacral purpose is from the outset confronted with a fundamental dilemma. 
Without expressly stating so, it may celebrate the singular personality of the 
poet, the uniqueness and depth of his thought, the incomparable originality 
of his form and expression. To some extent, Goethe himself had promoted 
the possibility of such an interpretation by coining the often quoted descrip- 
tion, the “great confession.” In this case, the reprinting of his works would 
reflect a purely aesthetic form of piety and Goethe would inadvertently 
become the object of some kind of apotheosis of which Jaspers warned in 
1947: ““Wie kann uns nahe sein und unserem Leben unentbehrlich, was wir 
selbst nicht sind und nicht werden kénnen?’™ The alternative considers 
Goethe’s works the contribution of a distinguished mind to the human effort 
to comprehend the immense wealth of things and relationships in the reality 
around us, translating them for us into meaningful images, formulas, meta- 
phors, symbols of language. In this case, the verbalized “‘work”’ itself becomes 
important, and nothing, however humble or artless, that ever came from 
Goethe’s pen should be excluded from compilation. 

The Artemis Edition attempts to serve both purposes. It aims at com- 
pleteness as nearly as the twenty-four volumes with their compact, neatly 
designed pages will permit; and it seeks to bring the phenomenon Goethe, 
the essence and the mystery of his personality, the substance and the bound- 
aries of his genius, as closely within the reach of our daily life and conscious- 
ness as can be done without the purposefulness of a museum or the methodical 
spirit of an archive. In appearance the volumes suggest distinguished sim- 
plicity, the pages, tasteful austerity. But within these boundaries the editor 
has demonstrated a remarkable degree of generosity: pagewise, almost every 
volume of the edition has exceeded the limitations originally projected. Even 
the make-up is dictated by an implicit reverence for Goethe; the majority of 
the works have been reprinted according to certain outward principles of 
arrangement and typography that Goethe himself might have desired and 
approved.? This goes for the setting of the edition in clear and dignified 
Roman type and for the general textual arrangement and style of punctua- 


! Karl Jaspers, Unsere Zukunft und Goethe (Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag, 1948), p. 38. 
? Publisher’s prospectus, 1948. 
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tion of the works on the basis of the last edition printed under Goethe’s 
supervision, the Ausgabe letster Hand, and its descendant, the Weimar Edi- 
tion. But Artemis also prints many items that never found their way into the 
former and only partially into the latter. Thus it includes numerous titles 
which devoted Goethe scholarship and a favorable fate have made available 
during the last hundred years—not only the first versions of Gétz, Werther, 
I phigenie, and Wilhelm Meister, but also Ur-Elpenor and the second conclusion 
to Stella; not only the Ephemerides and Positiones Juris and other biograph- 
ical and juridical writings, but also the Labores Juveniles, the various ad- 
dresses and official memoranda and reports, and the different versions of 
Goethe’s last will and testament. These inclusions, for which the reader is 
grateful, by far outnumber the omissions, which he regrets. The latter 
largely concern Goethe’s scientific writings and considerable portions of his 
correspondence. However, this lack does not fundamentally detract from the 
ultimate merit of the edition, the selectivity of which has been judicious and 
prudent. 

From an over-all point of view the textual substance of the Artemis 
Edition will amply reward the general reader by revealing a multiplicity of 
aspects of Goethe the poet and the man; it will also fulfill the preliminary 
demands of the scholar wherever the critical Weimar Edition is not readily 
available. But the general reader may be somewhat bewildered by the 
peculiar punctuation habits taken over from the Ausgabe letster Hand which 
possibly reflect the typesetter’s whims as much as Goethe’s principles. And 
the scholar may find himself frustrated by the absence of marginal line num- 
bers alongside the texts—the compounded line numbers at the bottom of the 
page of certain texts are only a poor substitute!—or by the incompleteness 
of the text, primarily in the volumes containing Goethe’s letters. It need 
not be stressed that the Artemis Edition never aspired to be a critical edition; 
and for studies requiring a complete and accurate text, the Weimar Edition 
still remains indispensable. But with its wealth of material, Artemis replaces 
a good many other editions of the first half of the twentieth century which 
went under the designation of “Goethes Simtliche Werke.” While it disre- 
gards manuscript variants and the minute descriptive detail demanded of 
critical editions, it makes alert and circumspect use of the critical Weimar 
Edition and its established text. It deviates from it in matters of modernized 
orthography. In exceptional and pertinent cases, such as the literary genesis 
of the Faust poem, it even furnishes a rich apparatus of paralipomena, a 
feature which few other editions of Goethe’s works have found possible or ad- 
visable to include. 

The problem of organization and arrangement, one of the most vexing 
problems facing any editor-in-chief, has by and large been successfully solved. 
The principle of arrangement according to genres or subjects appears almost 
indicated by the nature of Goethe’s writings; the possibility of chronological 
arrangement has, with very few exceptions, been wholly disregarded. Thus, 
the strictly poetic production fills the first nine volumes of the edition, with 
the first three volumes assigned to lyrics and epics, volume four to the writings 
of the “young Goethe,” volume five to the Faust poem in its various phases 
and configurations, volume six to the Weimar plays, and volumes seven 
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through nine to the longer and shorter novels including Wilhelm Meister, 
Wahlverwandtschaften, and various Novellen. Volumes to to 12 comprise the 
biographical writings from Dichtung und Wahrheit down to Biographische 
Einzelnheiten; Volumes 13 and 14 contain Schriften zur Kunst and Schriften 
zur Literatur, respectively. Volume 15 is assigned to Ubertragungen, while 16 
and 17 hold the majority of the Naturwissenschaftliche Schriften. The re- 
maining volumes are intended to be of more than supplementary nature, 
since they divulge as much about Goethe the man as the preceding ones 
revealed about Goethe the poet and thinker. They contain some 4,000 of the 
approximately 14,000 letters of Goethe’s correspondence from 1764 to 1832 
(vols. 18-21) and the Gespriiche (vols. 22-24). 

A distribution such as this, though broadly dictated by practical and 
conventional considerations, has many advantages, as may be illustrated by 
the volume entitled Ubertragungen. This volume offers much more than the 
title promises. As one of the most extensive volumes of the entire collection, 
it contains not only the well-known translations from Cellini, Diderot, 
Voltaire or Madame de Staél, authors whose writings so significantly aided 
Goethe in the formulation of his own concepts of art; not only the many 
exotic poems which Goethe, throughout his life, translated from a diversity 
of foreign tongues so that he could ultimately claim these songs as his own 
and include them in the collection of his lyrics. It also contains his youthful 
exercises through which he learned how to master the intricacies of Latin 
and Greek style, and the letters and poems from the time of his adolescence in 
which he appropriated what he considered the French and English idioms 
in order to cast into alien words the yet inarticulate turmoil of his heart. 
These items are far from being translations; still they are fittingly arranged in 
the volume under this title. For ultimately the material of this volume indi- 
cates in a most graphic manner the degree to which Goethe perceived a lin- 
guistic ““Urphanomen” as a formative principle of expression which, regardless 
of the individual languages employed, pointed in the direction of a fundamental 
“Naturform der Sprache.” It is here that the theoretical and philosophical 
reflections of the mature Goethe concerning ‘“‘world literature’ have their 
roots in the acoustic, rhythmical, musical experience of “language.’”’ And it 
is here that we may have to look for the reason why in Werther, aside from 
actual translations from Ossian, we can perceive how Goethe’s own style 
assumes the authentic ring of Homeric, Biblical, Ossianic strains. 

In only two places has the organization of the material according to sub- 
jects and genres yielded to other principles—in volume four, entitled “Der 
junge Goethe,” and in the collection of poems in the first two volumes. “Der 
junge Goethe” introduces a stylistic, if chronological perspective which 
appears justifiable in view of the human and creative unrest that dominated 
Goethe from his days of Leipzig rococo to his pre-Weimar Sturm und Drang. 
It is true that the confusion which this period offers cannot be organized into 
a semblance of unity by any conceivable editorial perspective based on lit- 
erary genres or fields of interest; and doubtless Werther is more akin to Géts 
than to Wilhelm Meister or Wahlverwandtschaften. But when the hymns, the 
“‘Kiinstlergedichte,”’ and the Erwin essay, which reflect the very heartbeat 
of this period, are excepted and assigned to other volumes, on the basis of a 
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more plausible topical relationship, the concept of “Der junge Goethe” 
becomes peculiarly undefinable. For obvious reasons, even the Urfaust falls 
outside the precincts of this volume where it most genuinely belongs according 
to style and temperament. There might have been one way out of this editor’s 
dilemma: by reprinting in this volume at least the shorter items just men- 
tioned in order to fill in the uncertain contours of “‘young Goethe.” Editorial 
policies may have forbidden such repetition, although the latter principle 
was liberally employed in other places, especially in the edition of the poems. 

This predicament of “Der junge Goethe” grows to insuperable difficulties 
in regard to the poems which defy any rigid system of classification. The 
editor, Emil Staiger, has given convincing reasons for ultimately adopting the 
Ausgabe letzter Hand in matters of arrangement into groups. Here he had 
Goethe’s authority on his side. However, in a number of cases Staiger was 
compelled to compare the later versions, printed in A/H, with the earlier 
versions once abandoned by Goethe. The printing of both versions represents 
a decided merit of the Artemis Edition, and the reader is happy to be offered 
such poems as “Die schéne Nacht,” “Willkommen und Abschied,” “Auf dem 
See,” “An den Mond,” “Der Kénig in Thule” in both forms. Reliance upon 
the A/H also leads to the peculiar repetition of the same poem under two 
different headings, however. According to Goethe’s plan, ““Die Metamorphose 
der Pflanzen” was to appear under the heading of ‘‘Elegien II” and then again 
under the title of “Gott und Welt’”—the first in volume one, the second in 
volume three of AIH. As most poems of these volumes were compressed into 
one volume in the Artemis Edition, “Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen” ap- 
pears twice in volume one of the latter, incidentally, only to be repeated a 
third time in volume 17, Naturwissenschaftliche Schriften. 

Principles of arrangement and organization are a matter of judgment and 
skill. The editor has been eminently successful in creating a collection that 
is evenly and harmoniously balanced in all of its parts. Similar success has 
attended the various editorial appendices and supplements, some of which 
indeed represent new and useful departures. In the preparation of the indi- 
vidual volumes the editor-in-chief has been supported by an excellent staff 
of experts in the many fields dictated by the immense variety of Goethe’s 
intellectual pursuits, and in addition fifteen of the best qualified German and 
Swiss critics have assumed responsibility for the preparation of the texts, 
the explanatory notes (wherever necessary), and the critical introductions 
appended to each volume. Originally planned to be some twenty to thirty 
pages each, these introductions became independent treatises of considerable 
length, some extending to well beyond one hundred pages. 

The levels of performance and usefulness of these essays, though uni- 
formly high throughout, vary from volume to volume depending on the 
method of approach employed. There are those which are chiefly concerned 
with the elucidation of the historical and biographical background, and those 
which aim at an analysis of literary form and an interpretation of poetic 
structure and symbolism. Ernst Beutler, who has shouldered the main burden 
of the enterprise by assuming direct responsibility for one-fourth of the entire 
edition, has not only allowed and encouraged a diversity of approaches, but 
himself has given significant examples of the fruitful complementation of 
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converse methods. Himself a distinguished veteran in Goethe scholarship 
whose intimate acquaintance with the details and dynamics constituting 
Goethe’s gestalt is matched by few, he has edited such key volumes as Faust, 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, Italienische Reise, Der junge Goethe, Eckermann’s 
Gespriche, and the early letters down to the eve of the Italian journey. His 
contributions therefore lie in those periods and portions of Goethe’s life and 
work where in the moments of inner crises or decisive turning points the 
energy of growth and incrementation (“‘Steigerung”) can be most effectively 
observed; those periods where life and art seem to merge, and those works in 
which the ultimate formulation of Goethe’s world view begins to evolve. 
In his introduction and annotations to Faust, Beutler has been admirably suc- 
cessful in blending the well-known historical, literary, artistic, and philosoph- 
ical elements with a candid and convincing interpretation of the whole 
poem, in particular those portions of the Second Part which, like the scenes of 
the Classical Walpurgis Night or that of “Bergschluchten,”’ most challeng- 
ingly manifest Goethe’s dedication to the idea of ‘‘Werden.” These scenes, 
incidentally, which show such remarkable kinship with one another in poetic 
structure and thought, are also thematically connected by the twofold oc- 
currence of the same poetic motif, that of sweeping circular motion, faintly 
suggesting the spiral, the symbol of life and growth, to which Goethe so 
emphatically subscribed his old age. 

Beutler’s essays are characterized by a rare combination of scholarship 
and an air of genuine human sympathy; they seem to bespeak a degree of 
attachment to and participation in his subject that should well serve the 
purposes of a “Gedenkausgabe.” Often he operates in a vignette-like tech- 
nique, developing scenes, portraits, human relationships out of seemingly 
extraneous or incidental information—whether he is attempting to draw the 
personalities of Eckermann and Kanzler von Miiller or that of Count Thoranc; 
whether he calls before our imagination the background of Frankfurt that 
led to the Shakespeare celebration of 1771 or reconstructs Goethe’s notions 
on nature and art from his sketches of the Italian landscape. When he points 
at the purely literary relation of Dichtung und Wahrheit to its predecessors 
and contemporaries in autobiographical writing, or when he discusses the 
relationship of Goethe’s personal letters to the tradition of letter-writing as 
such, he does not fail to demonstrate the peculiar artistic structure or the 
fundamentally moral, humanistic convictions that distinguish Goethe’s cre- 
ations. Such observations are guided, as it were, by an aesthetic perspective 
of organic unity. 

Quite a different technique is employed in Volume 4, Der junge Goethe, 
where the diversity of content permits only a series of separate, more or less 
incidental, introductions which lack a common bond. One of the most note- 
worthy items of this volume is the early dramatic monologue, “Die kénig- 
liche Einsiedlerin,” which Beutler has isolated and detached from Wilhelm 
Meisters theatralische Sendung where Goethe had concealed—and preserved— 
the sole fragment remaining from one of his earliest plays. Recognizing its 
identity from evidence in Dichtung und Wahrheit and Theatralische Sendung, 
Beutler dates the little piece in the pre-Leipzig period between May 1764 
and September 1765 where it may belong on the basis of outward experience 
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and circumstances. Considerations of style, diction, and versification, how- 
ever, seem to recommend a much closer proximity to Faust’s words in Urfaust, 
Scene Abend. In this vicinity also, the puzzling early occurrence of blank 
verse may appear plausible. 

Ernst Beutler’s substantial contributions furnish the keynote to those 
of his collaborators. It is technically impossible to accord to all of these the 
detailed attention they deserve. Emil Staiger’s spirited analysis of Goethe’s 
lyrics (vols. 1 and 2) stands out among them. Tracing the contours and sensing 
the rhythms of the individual creations, with an ear for the essential and 
characteristic and a perceptive judgment of what is original and alive, he 
knows how to establish what might be called an “ideal presence” of Goethe’s 
work, unencumbered by the network of rationalizing classifications. The 
image of Goethe, as it emerges from Staiger’s sensitive and penetrating inter- 
pretation, is an image of life, a symbol, if a symbol can be described, analyzed, 
communicated at the risk of transformation and loss in the moment of com- 
munication. In a similar vein, though less systematic and formative, Gerhard 
Kiintzel offers an interpretation of the Wanderjahre (vol. 8) in which the 
delicately concealed threads that connect the esoteric symbolism of this novel 
with corresponding concepts in Faust and other pursuits of Goethe are care- 
fully traced and separated—a procedure which throws considerable light on 
Goethe’s concepts of pedagogy, the moral perfection of Man, Christian ethics, 
masonic mysteries and poetic phantasmagorias. Methodologically, such in- 
vestigations presuppose a most sensitive comparative scrutiny of all those 
works of Goethe that may have derived from the same psychologically 
formative matrix. Thus, the symbolism that pervades the Wa/lverwandt- 


schaften and Goethe’s other novelistic production is made the subject of a 
discerning study by Paul Stécklein (vol. 9) in which the analysis of delicate 
echos and significant foreshadowings leads to surprising insights into Goethe’s 
creative technique. Experiments such as these reflect a certain “joy of dis- 


” 


covery,” a sentiment that ultimately remains subjective since it must be 
“experienced” in order to be:communicated. In this respect, they may put the 
reader into a new and deepened state of immediacy in the ‘“understanding”’ of 
Goethe—the aim that a ““Gedenkausgabe”’ of Goethe’s works has set for itself 
—provided the reader possesses the proper equipment of intellectual elec- 
tronics and high-fidelity. Otherwise it will be safer for him to approach Goethe 
with the help of the more conventional and established categories of literary 
history and aesthetic criticism—as, for example, in the introductions to vol- 
umes 3, 6 and 7—which will serve the desire for objective knowledge and or- 
ientation rather than stimulate perception and discernment. 

It is an ironical twist of the nature of consciousness that the inquiries 
into the mystery of Goethe’s psychological symbolism render the figure of 
Goethe even more mysterious the deeper they probe. Compared with their 
results, the study by Fritz Strich, prefacing Goethe’s Schriften sur Literatur, 
offers a gratifying impression of clarity. Strich’s exposition of Goethe’s 
critical views on literature is an example of the best traditions of circumspect 
humanistic scholarship; carefully circling and limiting his object, weighing 


* Artemis Edition, v, 31-32. 
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and sifting his evidence, he finally penetrates into the very center of Goethe’s 
critical consciousness, projecting an image of Goethe that reflects “im kleinen 
Raum die ganze Welt.” 

Goethe’s lifelong preoccupation with the fine arts is reflected in the 
richness of: volume 13, Schriften sur Kunst, carefully edited by Christian 
Beutler. The volume exerts a peculiar charm. Outwardly there is nothing 
unusual about the material it contains, suggesting the reserved and somewhat 
colorless atmosphere that is so characteristic of the taste of Goethe’s time. 
The chronological arrangement is convincing as it shows the consistency of 
Goethe’s ever growing and deepening familiarity with the phenomenon of art. 
But when the notes, prepared with diligence and devotion, begin to open up 
the background in which these “things” existed for Goethe, and when 
through numerous illustrations the reader is permitted to see the art works 
themselves which actuated Goethe’s reflections and opinions, then the lifeless 
scene becomes animated and the greyish figures step from their remoteness, 
no matter how pale the illustrations or how inconspicuous the notes. 

It might be wished that similar illustrations of Goethe’s scientific “‘ap- 
paratus”’ had been included in the two volumes reserved for Goethe’s Natur- 
wissenschaftliche Schriften. They might have strengthened the argument 
which one of the editors, Andreas Speiser, thoughtfully put up in defense of 
some portions of Goethe’s theory of color. In view of the persistent disagree- 
ment concerning this theory, it is to be appreciated that the Artemis Edition 
has included a substantial share of Goethe’s scientific writings formerly ac- 
cessible only in a limited fashion, except in the Weimar Edition. Nevertheless, 
the omission of the polemic portion of the Optics and the supplement to it is 
to be regretted, even though they offer, as the editor assures us, “wenig 
Interessantes” and were “‘fliichtig abgefafit.”” Hans Fischer, the editor of 
Goethe’s biological, geological, and meteorological writings, suggests a kinship 
between Goethe’s mode of thinking and that of Leibniz. This need not be 
taken as dependence in a narrower sense. Admittedly the last word about 
Goethe’s philosophy of nature has not been spoken; perhaps, it never will be 
—any more than has that about Leonardo’s or Leibniz’. In an age of nuclear 
physics the appreciation of Goethe’s thought is necessarily different from that 
in the age of galvanism, neptunism, and volcanism. 

The merits of the Artemis Edition are apparent. Their score is not com- 
plete without mention of the detailed and dependable critical indices which 
are appended to each of the last fifteen volumes. They are welcome in the 
biographical, critical, and scientific writings; for the correspondence and con- 
versations they are indispensable. Only rarely will a misprint or a mis- 
alphabetization be encountered. In addition to the alphabetical lists covering 
the poems and the Maximen und Reflexionen (in vols. 2 and 9 respectively), 
the reader much appreciates a chronological table of the poems as well as an 
astonishingly abundant list of musical compositions based on Goethe’s lyrics 
and other works (vol. 2). Thus it may be said that the full spectrum of the 


arts and sciences has been mobilized in the preparation of the Artemis Edi- 
tion.‘ 


‘ An enterprise of such dimensions makes occasional errors and inaccuracies un- 
avoidable. In a new printing, a few of them, mentioned here, might be eliminated: 
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In a letter to Auguste Stolberg, Goethe once described himself in a two 
fold image: there was the accomplished man of society who could forget him- 
self and others in complete abandonment to the moment—and there was the 
other, “im grauen Biber-Frack mit dem braunseidnen Halstuch und Stiefeln, 
der in der streichenden Februarlufft schon den Friihling ahndet.”’ The du- 
plexity of human nature that marks the young Goethe is still present in the 
Weimar minister, in the friend of Schiller, in the tragic lover of Marienbad, 
in the master of Eckermann. It has entered into history, and it is still present 
in the pages to the Goethe edition which, two hundred years after his birth, 
was intended to commemorate the spiritual, artistic, and human impact 
which his work has had upon the thinking and feeling of the western world. 
Only the dimensions of the image have changed: There is the Goethe who 
appears to have mastered the emotional problems of human nature by casting 
them into forms of permanence and universal relevance. And there is the 
Goethe who is awesomely aware of the demons that play havoc with the 
imagined security of human existence. There is one Goethe whom later gen- 
erations believe they have comprehended in the fundamental pattern of his 
existence and creative activity; and there is another who consistently eludes 
comprehension, defying the concepts with which we think we have captured 
him. 

Among the enterprises undertaken ten years ago to commemorate the 
spirit of Goethe and its lasting legacy, the Artemis Edition deserves a place 
in the foremost rank. During the decade which has elapsed since the first 
volume made its appearance, not only has literary scholarship, in its narrower 
academic precincts, shown signs of increased and deepened preoccupation 
with the Goethean perspective, but the very foundations of educational 
theory have undergone revision along lines not unrelated to Goethe’s way of 
thinking. In this situation the present Goethe edition can be credited with no 
more than symptomatic significance. Other monumental editions of Goethe’s 
works have since then begun to appear, each in its own fashion contributing 
to the task of molding the cultural conscience and consciousness of our own 
age. But in an era of modern history that began under the gloom of blockades 
and airlifts, the Artemis Edition was one of the first to practice a reception 
and emulation of Goethean thought free from the spirit of hero-worship and 
self-complacency. It remains to be seen whether the literary world, prone to 
enunciate its ideals in the form of commemorative issues and celebrations, 
will practice a similarly prudent piety in the case of Schiller, Goethe’s friend 
and co-worker in the project of proclaiming human dignity. 

HELMUT REHDER 
University of Texas 





Friedrich Leopold von Stolberg was not yet converted to Catholicism (1800) when the 
barbs in the Xenien were directed at him (2, 644).—The “Gretchentragédie” remained 
incomplete in the ‘““Fragment”’ of 1790 (3, 774).—Jacobi’s pantheism conversation with 
Lessing took place on July 6, 1780 (4, 1039).—Jacobi never “hoped”’ that Goethe would 
become a follower of Spinoza (17, 829).—The extensive quotations on p. 996 in volume 
four contain several errors. 
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LETTERS FROM GOETHE. Translated by M.[arianne] von Herzfeld and C. Mel- 
vil Sym. Introduction by W. H. Bruford. Edinburgh: Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. xxxvii+574. Cloth 42s. 


This handsomely printed and interestingly illustrated volume is a welcome 
addition to Goethe in translation. It is hardly conceivable that anyone 
should find anything but praise for it. After reading the first 348 pages and 
sampling the rest, the reviewer finds himself growing ever more enthusiastic 
andever moregrateful, both to the translators and to the publishers. No library, 
not even smaller public libraries, will want to be without this book and 
many of us “vom Bau’’ will no doubt also want to own it or give it to friends 
who do not read German. There could hardly be a better introduction to 
Goethe “the man.” As an aid to teaching, as “‘outside reading,” for example, 
it will certainly be highly useful. No teacher need worry, when he makes an 
assignment in this book, that the student will get a false idea of what Goethe 
says. These translations are not only accurate, they retain to an amazing 
degree the very color and feeling of the original letters. 

The collection contains 595 letters (some only in part and some merely 
notes) from Goethe’s immense correspondence between 1765 and 1832. For 
every letter given here, the translators estimate (on the basis of the Weimar 
edition), twenty-two had to be omitted. Even so, this book tells the story of 
Goethe’s life and tells it in a moving and fascinating way. The “principal 
intention,” “to present the reader with a picture of Goethe’s personality and 
also with a picture of the age in which he lived,” has been admirably ac- 
complished. 

Professor Bruford’s fifteen-page Introduction characterizes Goethe as a 
letter writer, paying particular attention to his relations with Frau von Stein 
and with Zelter. Each of the fourteen chapte’s into which the letters are 
grouped is prefaced by a biographical introduction, so that taken together 
we have here a succinct twenty-four page account of the poet’s life in special 
relation to his correspondents. There is an explanatory index of names and 
an index of Goethe’s works insofar as these are mentioned in the letters. Two 
maps of the Duchy of Weimar are included in the end-papers. 

All Germanists in English-speaking countries owe the translators and the 
Edinburgh University Press a sincere debt of gratitude for Letters from Goethe. 


R. M. BROWNING 
Hamilton College 


GoETHE’s Faust. Part One. Newly translated by Bertram Jessup. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 224. 


Perhaps no piece of creative writing of the last 200 years has invited as many 
translators to tackle it as has Goethe’s Faust, Part I (the case for Part II is 
more doubtful). The reason, of course, is twofold. First, the task is impossible, 
for reasons which I need not spell out for readers of this Journal; and no 
translation has been, or is likely to be, considered “‘definitive.’’ Second, the 
original is a work of such transcendent beauty of form and wealth of substance 
that any lover of it must wish others to share, even through the veil of another 
language, his own pleasure in it. Each new translator has no doubt believed 
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that he could succeed where others had failed; and each of the good trans- 
lators has had his own admirers, and has thus helped to keep Goethe’s great 
work alive outside of its native land. 

Bertram Jessup is the latest, probably not the last, translator of Faust J, 
and I for one admire his courage in attempting to scale the Mt. Everest of 
translation in the German field. If he has not reached the summit, he has more 
than once come in sight of it; at times, to change the figure, back of his lines 
we have a real sense of Goethe’s presence. 

Too often, however, he has not even made the fullest possible use of his 
own knowledge and skill, and the purpose of this review is to show by some 
examples how he could have come closer to realizing his own potential, and 
to suggest the need, perhaps in collaboration, of a thorough revision of his 
translation. It has been my own experience that few translators can safely 
be left to themselves in dealing with a major work of literature; the old adage 
about two eyes seeing better than one was never more appropriate than in the 
field of translation. 

Let me quote some of Mr. Jessup’s lines with recommendations and some 
comment. 


38 Especially while they live. . . Read: ‘since they live’ 
(Perhaps he misread “weil” as “wahrend.”) 


46... they’ve read . . . learned lore. Read: ‘theater lore’ 
(The word ‘learned’ is misleading in its connotations.) 


74 Immortal is the thing of solid worth. Read: ‘The future keeps. . .’ 
(The Comedian’s reference to ‘future’ requires its previous mention.) 


And in our cast play parts pay-free. | Read: ‘And in our house’ (‘show’) 
(The ladies referred to are not in the cast.) 


But rapture follows strain . . . Read: ‘But rapture follows, strain’ 
(The omission of the comma inverts the meaning.) 


Well then, let’s have some poetry! Read: ‘ . . . command your poetry’ 
(‘let’s have’ puts no pressure on the poet.) 


. .. the sun in chorus sounds 
(Misleading: the sun sings alone.) 


At thunder speed her path careers. 
(‘speed’ is not the point; the English sun is not female.) 


When mortals strive they go astray. Read: ‘While’ 
(The point is ‘as long as.’) 


But stand confused .. . Read: ‘ashamed’ 


Will always find the right . . . Read perhaps: ‘do the right’ 
(Neither phrase renders “bewusst”: Goethe’s Lord is less precise.) 


. . . to his Lordship visits make 
(The Lord is the visitor: ‘his Lordship’ is too formal for “den Alten.” 


Unfold thyself! Read: ‘Unveil’ (‘reveal’) 
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Horrible shape! Read: ‘Fearful’ (‘appalling’) 
(Goethe specifically rejected ‘“Widerliches.’’) 


From other’s feasts scrape up a hash _ _ Read: ‘From others’ feasts brew’ 
(The figure is of cooking leftovers.) 


If that is the length of your reach Read: ‘the goal’ 
(The point is not distance but the objective.) 


. .. there’s something earnest to be said 
(Meaning: if you’re in earnest about saying something.) 


How from that pate alone hope . . . Read: ‘Strange that from that pate’ 
(“Wie nur” misread as “dem Kopf nur.’’) 


... for that you yet must fear. 
(The translator suggests future for present, missed the useful rhyme ‘tear.”) 


That now and then exists... Read: ‘there lived’ 
(Past time is stressed.) 


You instruments, no doubt .. . Read: ‘it’s true’ 
(Meaning: I grant you, I admit.) 


No snatching at her veil... Read: ‘No stealing of her veil’ 
(Nature refuses to be unmasked; ‘snatching’ is inadequate.) 


Far better had I wasted all my little wit Read perhaps: ‘squandered gear and kit’ 
(““Weniges” is of course vague, but something material is meant.) 


What from our fathers we inherit Read: ‘What from forefathers you inherit’ 
(The ‘you’ is important.) 


By using it alone we prove our right Read: ‘Acquire by work the right’ 
to share it. 
(The emphasis is on “Erwirb es”’; ‘share it’ is not correct.) 


, 


And when one then thee to another 
brought 
(Convenient as rhyme, ‘brought’ is obscure for “‘zugebracht.’’) 


We soldiers all / Now must march on. 
(The last couplet is by the observer; ‘must’ muffs the irony.) 


For practical reasons I have chosen only examples which involve single 
lines; I have also taken cases in which I think Goethe’s meaning is clear and 
at variance with the translation. Mr. Jessup must know these things; he 
needed someone to act as mentor and conscience. 

The revision I suggest could and should make several minor improve- 
ments. For one thing, it should reduce the (now excessive) use of the auxiliary 
verb ‘do,’ especially in the archaic-poetic form ‘doth.’ 

The revision should eliminate bad (hobbling) lines: 


370 A wisdom this which leaves my heart of joy bereft. 
869 Go let them bash each other’s skulls [right] in, 
967 Raw, to his rugged mountain-fast stand. 
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The revision should delete needless inversions (in cumulation they be- 
come disturbing): 


600 With zeal have I applied... 
623 To liken Thee and me, dare I not presume. 
625 No power, alas, had I to hold thee fast. 


A revision should try to avoid the juxtaposition of ‘thee’ and ‘you’ ad- 
dressed to the same person (609/10), and in general cut down on ‘thee’ 
(perhaps necessary for rhyming) and ‘thou’ and ‘ye,’ forms which are fast 
growing very archaic and are certainly quite unnatural as living speech. 
Witness the revised versions of the Bible. 

The revision, finally, should deal firmly with misprints. I have noted 
‘plentitude’ (520), period missing (512), ‘Bergdorf’ (614), period unwanted 
(920), ‘Nay’ (= May, 1120). 

It would not be fair to Mr. Jessup to give the impression that my whole 
response to his translation is negative. As already indicated, there is much 
to commend in his version; otherwise it would not be worth his while to revise 
it. Let me conclude by giving an example which, if not perfect, is certainly 
wholly acceptable: 

If ever I to passing moment cry, 

But stay a while! Thou art so fair! 

May I then chained in iron fetters lie; 

Then gladly will I ruin bear! 

Let then the death knell for me toll; 

Then from your service you'll be free; 

The clock may stop, its hand at goal; 

Then be the end of time for me! (1699-1706) 


BAYARD Quincy MorGAN 
Stanford, California 


Poems OF GOETHE. A SEQUEL TO Goethe the Lyrist. New Translations Facing 
the Originals with an Introduction and a List of Musical Settings. By 
Edwin H. Zeydel. (University of North Carolina Studies in Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, Number 20.) Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. xii+126. Paper, $3.50. 


Encouraged by the reception of Goethe the Lyrist, Professor Zeydel has re- 
turned to offer a second sheaf of translations from Goethe’s poetry, empha- 
sizing this time the later lyrical output. The ancient but often thankless and, 
by American Germanists at least, unjustly neglected, art of translation has 
long had a staunch supporter and practitioner in Zeydel, and so crying is the 
need for decent translations that it seems an act of base ingratitude to find 
fault with the work of “this really gifted and academically trained mediator 
of German literary treasures” (A. Closs). The reviewer is for translations— 
good ones, naturally—and he is for what Professor Zeydel is trying to ac- 
complish, “to bring Goethe, the lyric poet, a little closer to English-speaking 
readers,” but he is not for all the translations in this book. 

When dealing with the epigrams, with the elegaic distich, and with the 
“Lieder ohne Kunst und Miih,” whether early or late, Zeydel often has a 
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happy hand. Fortunately, a considerable number of pieces in Poems of 
Goethe fall into one or another of these categories. The translations from 
the early hymns in “freie Rhythmen” can also be accounted fairly successful. 
It is when Zeydel turns to such lyrics as the Mignon- and Suleika-Lieder, 
‘“‘Wiederfinden,” “Trilogie der Leidenschaft,” and “Dammrung senkte sich 
von oben” that one feels a pronounced Goethe-Ferne, or what is much worse: 
an acute sense of embarrassment. This is, of course, only a personal judgment. 
Time may prove Zeydel the translator of Goethe. Meanwhile, it is up to each 
reader to decide for himself. 

A translator must have courage, to tackle Goethe’s lyrics. The danger 
seems to lie in this: Goethe’s directness and simplicity tempt the translator 
to trivialize. Hélderlin is comparatively easy to translate—he never tempts 
one to descend from the heights. Schiller likewise maintains a rhetorical 
level not too hard to catch and hold, and the same is true of a number of 
poets. But a Goethe (or a Mérike) is quite a different story. It is not his 
greatness as such that makes Goethe so difficult to translate; it is the almost 
utter impossibility of carrying over into another language his way of making 
so much out of so little. Or is this greatness? 


Trivializing can sometimes take the form of resorting to clichés. Zeydel does not 
mind saying “darkened your door” (p. 55) or “this night’s beauty rare” (p. 69). It may 
take the form of the inadvertent humor of the oxymoron on page 89, “‘When the cos- 
mos’ mighty flutter’’ (Als das All mit Machtgebirde), or the “‘it’’ in the line from “Elegy” 
(p. 105), “Pulsing alone to thank her for i all” (Und nur noch schlagt, fiir alles ihr zu 
danken). 

Yet such things as these, though they would not occur in a work of sure taste, 
one could let pass—rhyme and meter are hard masters and Zeydel submits to them 
willingly. More disturbing are those passages in which the translator changes the 
image or the sense or both. The following random examples may serve as illustrations: 


1. Da erschuf er Morgenrdite, Then He made the morning red, 
Die erbarmte sich der Qual; Which took pity upon this pain; 
Sie entwickelte dem Triiben Ringing colors did it nourish, 

Ein erklingend Farbenspiel, Cloudiness must soon depart, 
Und nun konnte wieder lieben, Love and harmony could flourish 
Was erst auseinander fiel. *Mongst what just had burst apart. 


(p. 89) 


First of all, why the disturbing ambiguity of “morning red?” Why not “morning-red”’? 
Whoever cannot read the German will almost surely get the wrong sense here. The 
second line has an extra syllable (intentionally?). These are mere infelicities. But it is 
much more than that when the translator does not let the colors develop out of “‘das 
Triibe,” but hastens the departure of the very thing from which, according to Goethe’s 
theory, colors are brought forth: ““Cloudiness must soon depart... .” Basically, this 
is also a trivialization, that is, a reduction of the unique to the conventional. The last 
two lines do not render the sense at all. Love and harmony do not flourish “ ’Mongst 
what just had burst apart”; what burst apart finds its way back together—this is the 
whole point of “‘Wiederfinden.” In the same poem Zeydel renders “Ja, du bist es, 
meiner Freuden / Siisser, lieber Widerpart” as “You, the foe of all my gladness, / My 
tormentor sweet and dear... .” Certainly, Widerpart usually means “‘opponent,” but 
here it can surely mean only ‘companion, partner.’ Otherwise, the imagery of the whole 
poem goes awry. 
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2. Auch dir ist es verschwunden, das Schiff, das deinen Alexis, 
Dir, o Dora, den Freund, ach! dir den Brautigam raubt. 
Auch du blickst vergebens nach mir. . . . 


Vanished from you, O Dora, is now the vessel that robs you, 
Taking Alexis, your friend, ah, your betrothed from your arms. 
Your eyes too follow me in vain, . . . (p. 53) 


If Dora looks in vain for her lover, her eyes do not follow him; if they follow him, she 
does not look in vain. Since the ship is out of sight, her eyes can’t be following him. 
The original is clear enough, the translation is confused. 


3. Wechselhauch und Ku! Breath for breath and kiss! 

Liebesiiberflu8! Overflow of bliss 

Brennst du nicht und fiihlest mich ent- From your ardor feel me all aflame! 
brannt? (p. 67) 


Since the youth of Athens is the one who has undertaken to warm the ghoulish bride, 
who has just declared that she is “cold as ice,” it is hard to conceive how he can mean 
what the translator makes him say. 


4. Langer halt die Mutter nicht das And the mother driven by a nameless 
Ziirnen, Anger, opens up the door full wide. 
Offmet das bekannte Schloss ge- (p. 69) 
schwind :— 


Her anger is not “nameless’’—its name is righteous indignation. The word no doubt 
crept in to make the rhyme, but it unfortunately gives the reader who has no German— 
and for him, not for us, these translations are meant—the impression that Goethe 
allows himself such inexactitudes. But: “Er war ein Dichter und hate das Unge- 
fahre.” 


5. Er [Eros] schwebt heran auf luftigem On gentle wings he reaches us amain . . 
Gefieder . .. (p. 77) 


Besides being too “poetic,” “amain” stands in direct contradiction to “‘on gentle wings” 
and to what Goethe says. 
6. Dammrung senkte sich von oben .. . Twilight from above was lowered . . . 

(p. 117) 
Here one can only ask: Was wir ein Gott, der nur von aufsen stiefe . . . ? 
7. Durch die Furten bei Nacht, Through the fords of the night 


Uber grundlose Wege Over bottomless spaces 
Auf dden Gefilden . . . On plains of the desert . . . (p. 35) 


The “grundlose Wege”’ are simply roads deep in mud, and stand in thematic contrast 
to the “gebesserten Wegen” on which “der gemichliche Tro” travels. 


8. Euch im Vollmond zu begriifen, In the full of moon you’d meet, 
Habt ihr heilig angelobet . . . That is what you vowed and willed .. . 


(p. 91) 
Suleika and Hatem did not vow to meet by moonlight, they only vowed to think of 


each other when the full moon rose, as Zeydel himself points out, making the application 
of course to Goethe and Marianne, in his Introduction (p. 11). 


The fifteen-page Introduction provides a running commentary, largely 
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biographical, on the poems translated. Zeydel is very anxious that we know 
just which flame a particular poem is meant for. Criticism of a more serious 
sort has a way of trickling off into the sand, as in this example from page 7 on 
“Die Braut von Korinth”: “The meter—four five-beat trochaic lines, fol- 
lowed by two of three beats each, and a single one of again five—effectively 
underscores the mood of the poem.”” How does it underscore the mood, and 
what is the mood? An unfortunate error has crept in on page 3, where the 
3’s and 4’s in lines 6 to 8 have been confused; perhaps the order of the poems 
was changed. Otherwise, the proofreading seems to have been very careful. 


R. M. BRownInGc 
Hamilton College 


JAHRBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN SCHILLERGESELLSCHAFT. Im Auftrag der Deutschen 
Schillergesellschaft herausgegeben von Fritz Martini, Herbert Stuben- 
rauch, Bernhard Zeller. 1. Jahrgang 1957. Stuttgart: Alfred Kroner 
Verlag, 1957. Pp. 412. 14 Abb. DM 20. 


When the Deutsche Schillergesellschaft was founded, shortly after the turn of 
the century, the objectives envisaged were more comprehensive than its name 
implies. It proposed to devote itself to the preservation of literary monu- 
ments in Swabia in general, but with special emphasis on Schiller. This com- 
paratively large program of the past half-century may now seem bucolic, 
however, in view of the demands placed upon the society since the end of the 
last war when some established agencies and centers of research could no 
longer function. It became inevitable that the Schillergesellschaft which 
emerged from the war unscathed should step in, not only by providing much 
needed storage space for manuscripts, documents, and book collections made 
homeless elsewhere, but also by reorganizing itself in such a way as to be 
able to serve as a clearing house and meeting ground for other organizations 
of similar nature. Whether the retention of its original name under these cir- 
cumstances was wise is not for us to decide. At any rate, the first volume of 
the Yearbook has to be taken as a demonstration of intent, a manifestation 
of principles, a program. 

We should not be surprised, therefore, to find that this first yearbook 
has very little to offer in the field of Schiller criticism. Instead it deals with 
a wide, almost bewildering variety of subjects, more in the style of a periodical 
than of a yearbook, indicating thereby its sense of responsibility toward the 
sum total of German literature. Thus, the present volume starts out with an 
article on the Baroque writer Weckherlin and carries us to the second genera- 
tion of Romanticism. No doubt, future volumes will even further enlarge 
this already respectable scope. 

A review dealing with so loosely knit a collection of essays and articles, 
with few if any common denominators, can do little more than appraise its 
contents in general terms. Leonhard Forster’s “Ein viersprachiger Gedicht- 
zyklus G. R. Weckherlins” is a well-substantiated though somewhat marginal 
discussion of a sequence of poems by Weckherlin, the background and bio- 
graphical ramifications of which had hitherto remained unclear. Our knowl- 
edge of Weckherlin’s years in England is thus enriched by some detail. 
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Manfred Koschlig follows with one of the major contributions to the 
whole volume, “Das Lob des ‘Francion’ bei Grimmelshausen.”’ By means of 
carefully deployed bibliographical and philological evidence, Koschlig proves 
Grimmelshausen’s intimate familiarity with, and therefore a substantial 
dependence on his part on, Sorel’s Histoire comique de Francion, opening new 
avenues of approach to the whole problem of the origin of the German 
Barockroman. To be sure, the traditional argument according to which Grim- 
melshausen’s novel derived from Spanish literature had been questioned be- 
fore; at least the hypothetical nature of these claims had been repeatedly 
emphasized. But until now no alternative with a higher degree of probability 
had been offered. If Koschlig’s findings are corroborated by further investiga- 
tions, he will have been the first to have shown that the German Barock- 
roman—at least Grimmelshausen—has not developed from Spanish but from 
French literature and that the cultural channels from Spain to Germany led 
largely through French territory. Giinther Weydt’s essay on Grimmels- 
hausen, which appeared almost at the same time (Euphorion, 11, 51/3) and 
dealt with more or less the same set of problems, will now have to be read 
with Koschlig’s discoveries in mind. 

More on the level of Forster’s dependable though marginal research is 
Hans Werner Seifert’s publication and interpretation of “Zwei unbekannte 
Wieland-Handschriften”’: a letter to Sophie Gutermann, and a prose transla- 
tion of “The story of Jacob and Rachel” by Mary Jones. Seifert seems to 
overrate the personal note of the didactic qualities in the Gutermann letter, 
for even a generation later young Kleist still wrote in a similar vein to his own 
fiancée, demonstrating his behavioristic dependence on eighteenth-century 
concepts. The commentary to the Jones translation hardly even raises the 
main question: why the young poet was willing to attempt the translation of 
a text with which he felt so little affinity. 

From Wieland we finally come to Schiller. Giinter Schulz, the editor of 
the most recent volume of Schiller-Briefe in the Nationalausgabe, identifies 
two notes as preliminary sketches for the rewriting of ‘Uber die aesthetische 
Erziehung des Menschen” which had been destroyed by fire in Kopenhagen 
in 1794 (“Furcht, Freude, Enthusiasmus. Zwei unbekannte philosophische 
Entwiirfe Schillers”). His conclusions are convincing enough without the 
lengthy and unnecessarily erudite introductory survey of eighteenth-century 
aesthetics; all but the last ten pages or so could have been omitted. To Herbert 
Stubenrauch (“Schillers Fall—Mannheim 1784’’) we owe the clarification of 
the events that led to Schiller’s dismissal from the Mannheim theatre. He 
arrives at his conclusions by redating a crucial (undated) letter to Dalberg 
which had been assumed to have been written in the Spring of 1784. By 
putting it into the beginning of September, the apparent contradictions in 
Schiller’s attitude toward the manager of the Mannheim theatre disappear. 

The inconspicuous-looking little pieces of criticism by Helmut Sembd- 
ner (“Zu Heinrich und Marie von Kleist’) are perhaps the most dramatic 
pages of the annual. At first they may give the impression of being no more 
than miscellaneous notes, by-products of a great scholar’s more important 
preoccupations. But every one of the small points he makes adds an im- 
portant note to our picture of the last years in Kleist’s life. Two specific 
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results should be noted: the letters which Kleist wrote to Marie during No- 
vember 1811 are, very likely, dated incorrectly (also in Sembdner’s own Kleist 
edition), and Sembdner’s arguments in support of the suggested rearrange- 
ments are most convincing; as to Marie von Kleist herself, we leave 
Sembdner’s essays with the realization that she has played a much more 
active role behind the scene than we previously had reason to believe. Richard 
Samuel (“Eine unbekannte Fassung von Heinrich von Kleists ‘Hermanns- 
schlacht’ ’’) presents an early version of several scenes of the Hermannsschlacht. 
As Samuel shows, these actually belong to a later textual version than the 
one that has been preserved. It is almost unbelievable that for more than a 
century scholars could have overlooked a text that had appeared in 1818 in 
a Weimar periodical, Zeitschwingen, of which, just one year later, none other 
than Ludwig Bérne was to become editor. Samuel gives credit to the late 
Minde-Pouet for the actual discovery. 

Next to Koschlig’s investigations of the Grimmelshausen problem, Ernst 
Behler’s two contributions to Schlegel criticism (“Friedrich Schlegels Theorie 
der Universalpoesie” and “‘Der Stand der Friedrich Schlegel-Forschung’’) are 
the real piéces de resistance of the whole volume. That the editors have offered 
him space for two fairly voluminous essays on a writer so far removed from 
Schiller’s world bespeaks the flexibility of their editorial policies. In the first 
essay, Behler deals with one of the central themes in Friedrich Schlegel’s 
thought, and it is in itself a pleasure to watch him in his attempt to infuse 
new life into a much discussed subject. He succeeds brilliantly not only 
because he was able to use a wealth of new material, notebooks and the like, 
but also because he treated it with a refreshing intellectual sobriety. His 
approach differs perhaps most fundamentally from practically all previous 
studies of the subject by not being satisfied with a purely descriptive analysis 
of Schlegel’s dependence on the philosophical systems of his day. He broadens 
these traditionally narrow and pedestrian considerations by viewing the 
phenomenon of Schlegel’s thoughts in the light of their significance for the 
generations to follow, down to Dilthey and Scherer. The title of the second 
article is somewhat misleading in that it might give the impression of being a 
general Forschungsbericht, which it is not. Rather, it surveys the situation in 
regard to the publication of Schlegel’s works, from the first collection in 1822 
to the present, on the basis of Behler’s own plans for the new critical edition 
which is now in the making. We hope for the project’s early completion. 

Paul Requadt’s “Briefe Arnims an Johannes von Miiller” comes as an 
anticlimax after Behler’s substantial contribution. His is perhaps the most 
dispensable article of all. The rest of the volume is devoted to the business 
of the Schillergesellschaft and of ‘the Museum in Marbach. Liselotte Lohrer 
reports on “Die Cottasche Handschriftensammlung” which has been pur- 
chased by the Stuttgarter Zeitung and given to the Museum as a permanent 
loan: It was one of the main contributing factors for the expansion of the 
Schillergesellschaft to its present scope and will serve as the ground work for 
its future collecting activities. Bernhard Zeller gives us a first comprehensive 
listing of the new acquisitions, and Wilhelm Hoffmann concludes the volume 
with a statement of principles, “Von der Deutschen Schillergesellschaft und 
ihren Aufgaben.” We have every reason to look forward to the next issue of 
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the Yearbook and believe that the editors will be able to maintain their high 
editorial standards. 
WOLFGANG PAULSEN 


University of Connecticut 


HEINRICH VON KLEIsT. BEwuSTSEIN UND WIRKLICHKEIT. Von Friedrich 
Koch. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1958. Pp. 
viiit+364. DM 24. 


Heinrich von Kleists Dichtwerk wird in dieser Untersuchung als Verfalls- 
stufe des Vernunftidealismus in dem Sinne gefa®t, wie ihn Korff im Geist der 
Goethezeit entwickelt hat. Das bedeutet, da der Idealismus, der bei Schiller 
schon begann, an die Grenze der Wirklichkeit zu stoSen, und zuletzt nur noch 
als regulatives Prinzip und als ein heroisches Trotzdem den Tatsachen des 
Lebens gegeniiber zu halten war, von dem die Wiirde und der Sinn des 
Daseins abhing, bei Kleist zur weltanschaulichen Krise wurde. Kleists Leben 
stellt so einen dauernden Kampf dar, in dem seine allzu hoch gespannten 
Erwartungen immer wieder scheiterten. Der Verfasser nimmt dieses Ringen 
zum Ausgangspunkt seiner Darstellung und weist dann in seiner Interpre- 
tation der Novellen und Dramen nach, wie die Werklogik den Dichter 
zwingt, iiber die einfache Darstellung seines Erlebnisses und seiner Weltan- 
schauung hinauszugehen und oft geradezu zu einer Widerlegung der Ideen 
zu kommen, die er zum Ausdruck zu bringen sich vorgesetzt hatte. Auf diese 
Weise gelangt der Verfasser zu einer Interpretation, die in wesentlichen 
Punkten die iibliche Interpretation, insbesondere auch die Gerhard Frickes, 
erginzt und korrigiert. 

Wihrend die neueren Darstellungen meist, von der Kantkrisis ausgehend, 
den Gegensatz von Verstand und Gefiihl im Werke Kleists herausarbeiten 
und auf dieser Grundlage eine geradlinige Fortentwicklung zum Siege des 
Gefiihls annehmen, weist der Verfasser mehrere solcher Krisen im Leben 
Kleists nach, die einen entscheidenden Einflu®S auf sein Werk ausgeiibt 
haben. Fiir ihn reflektiert, wie der Untertitel des Buches andeutet, das Werk 
Kleists den hoffnungslosen Kampf des Idealisten gegen eine Wirklichkeit, 
die seine Anerkennung erzwingt. Vor dieser Wirklichkeit versagt der Ver- 
stand, wie in Familie Schroffenstein und im Zerbrochenen Krug; an ihr scheitert 
der aufs auferste gespannte Wille Robert Guiskards, und vor ihr bricht das 
Gefiihl einer Penthesilea schon in der 14. und 15. Szene des Dramas machtlos 
zusammen, um dann in einer letzten Willensanstrengung den Gegenstand 
ihrer Liebe und sich selbst zu vernichten. Wo Kleist tatsichlich das Gefiihl 
zum Siege fiihrt, wie im Kdthchen von Heilbronn, geschieht es auf Grund einer 
vorherbestimmten Harmonie und in einer marchenhaften Durchfiihrung, die 
das Unwirkliche des absoluten Bewuftseins geradezu betont. Im Prinzen 
Friedrich von Homburg endlich bricht nach der Ansicht des Verfassers die 
ertraumte Welt des Bewuftseins véllig zusammen, soda® der Held nur durch 
Anerkennung der Wirklichkeit und durch Ubernahme der Verantwortung in 
dieser Wirklichkeit gerettet werden kann. 

Den Unterschied zwischen Dramen und Novellen findet der Verfasser 
darin, da% in den Dramen der Held, ganz seinem Bewuftsein ergeben, vor- 
wartsstiirmt, bis seine innere Welt an der AuGenwelt zerbricht, wahrend in 
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den Novellen, mehr passiv, eine dem Bewuftsein klar und geordnet er- 
scheinende Welt sich in Wirklichkeit als ritselhaft und vernichtend offenbart. 
Auch diese Novellen unterwirft der Verfasser einer sorgfiltigen Einzel- 
analyse und weist, besonders an Michael Kohlhaas, nach, wie sich auch in die 
Novellen undichterische Kompositionsfehler einschleichen, die in dem Be- 
streben, die Wirklichkeit zugunsten der Grundeinstellung des Helden zu 
beugen, ihren Grund haben. 

Man mag iiber die Einzelheiten der Interpretationen mit dem Verfasser 
streiten, aber man wird nicht umhinkénnen, sich mit ihm auseinanderzu- 
setzen, auch wenn man grundsitzlich anderer Meinung sein sollte. Der 
Rezensent z.B. kann sich noch nicht ganz mit dem Begriff ““Bewuftsein”’ 
als Gegensatz zu ‘‘Wirklichkeit” befreunden, obschon im Text die Bedeutung 
der Begriffe allmahlich klar wird. Auch fragt er sich, bis zu welchem Grade 
eine Anpassung an die Wirklichkeit als wert- und sinnvoll vom Verfasser ange- 
nommen wird. Diese Frage scheint von besonderer Wichtigkeit zu sein, wenn 
es sich um Auseinandersetzungen mit den ‘“Bewuftseinswelten” anderer 
handelt, wie etwa denen, die Frau Marthes und Ruprechts Verhalten zu 
Eva bestimmen. Ebenso bedarf nach der Ansicht des Rezensenten die starke 
Betonung des Rationalen und seiner Gefahr fiir das menschliche Zusammen- 
leben, die auch nach der Familie Schroffenstein immer wieder hervortritt, eine 
weitgehendere Beriicksichtigung unter dem Gesichtspunkt, den der Ver- 
fasser fiir seine Untersuchung gewahlt hat. Trotz dieser Einwainde aber mu 
diese Arbeit als ein wertvoller Beitrag zur Kleistforschung angesehen werden. 

F. W. KAUFMANN 
Grinnell College 


CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN: WENDE UND AUFBRUCH UNSERES J AHRHUNDERTS. 
Von Friedrich Hiebel. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1957. Pp. 241. 


Professor Hiebel’s book seeks to determine Christian Morgenstern’s place in 
the intellectual life of his day and his significance for his time and ours. This 
significance, according to Hiebel, lies in the fact that, after rejecting as a 
young man the doctrine of the Christian churches and going through a long 
period of Cartesian doubt, Morgenstern found his own way to Christ and toa 
living Christian existence through the mediation of Rudolf Steiner. The book 
is less a critical treatment of Morgenstern, the poet, than a testimonial to Mor- 
genstern, the man, who led an exemplary existence and attained spiritual cer- 
tainty in the spiritually barren atmosphere of Wilhelminian Germany. Part 
of Morgenstern’s greatness lay in his courage to immerse himself in the in- 
tellectual currents of the day. In so doing he proved himself a truly modern 
man and differed markedly from many of the other writers of the period who 
withdrew from the corroding influences of the age: George, for example, into 
classical antiquity, and Rilke, into the Middle Ages (p. 7). Since Morgenstern 
was able to assimilate what was congenial to his personality and to reject 
what was not, he emerged unharmed from successive encounters with the 
ideas of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Ibsen, Fritz Mauthner, and Lagarde, all 
of which contained potentially corrupting elements, and was thus ultimately 
able to attain the fulfillment of his existence in the anthroposophy of Steiner. 

That this frail and sick poet succeeded where others failed, Hiebel 
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ascribes to his idiosyncrasy. After a careful psychological analysis, he dis- 
covers humility (Demut, Demutskraft, p. 213) at the center of the poet’s 
personality. This quality helped him pursue his lifelong self-education in 
search of truth and authentic existence and saved him from succumbing to 
the vanity and snobbery so common among writers around the turn of the 
century. His second most important personality trait was his humor (as 
revealed in the Galgenlieder), which helped him preserve his equanimity and 
thus gave him the strength to face reality. 

The Look is divided into two sections: the first (which I believe to be the 
better) deals with the intellectual and spiritual influences to which Morgen- 
stern was subjected and his reactions to them, while the second treats of the 
manifestations of his spiritual development in his writings. 

Hiebel succeeds very well in presenting the essentials of the philosophy 
of those writers who had a major influence on Morgenstern’s intellectual 
development. It is to the author’s credit that, in spite of his undisguised 
anthroposophical bias, he treats with objectivity and understanding even 
personalities for whom he must have felt little sympathy. This is especially 
true of Ibsen, whose significance for Morgenstern’s development earlier 
critics have tended to belittle. Similarly, Hiebel discusses Paul de Lagarde, 
another thinker neglected in earlier monographs, and the nature of his spe- 
cific influence on Morgenstern in some detail. The treatment of Rudolf 
Steiner, as might have been expected, is very informative, though almost too 
extensive for the framework of the book. Here, as elsewhere in the book, the 
reader will find stimulating observations. 

The book is a labor of love. This is part of its strength, but also part of 
its weakness: for Hiebel’s admiration for Morgenstern has, I believe, led him 
to overestimate his significance (cf. remarks about his steigende Weltgeltung 
[p. 230]) and made him pass unnecessarily harsh judgment on some of his 
contemporaries, especially on George and Rilke (cf. pp. 231-33). 

The book, however, suffers also from a number of more serious weak- 
nesses, and in view of its positive qualities I proceed with some reluctance to 
point them out. 

The quotations from the works of Morgenstern are not always reliable. 
A spot check of four consecutive pages (pp. 147-50) revealed three instances in 
which quotation marks are placed around paraphrases rather than exact 
quotations. A fourth quotation, “Ich trage die Welt in meinem Schof,” 
which is purportedly taken from the poem “Eins und Alles,” does not appear 
in it at all (I checked the text of the poem in two different collections: Auf 
viel Wegen: Vierte, erweiterte, mit ‘Ich und die Welt’ vereinigte Ausgabe, 
1894-98 [Miinchen, 1921], p. 127; and Meine Liebe ist groB wie die weite Welt: 
Ausgewdhlte Gedichte (Miinchen, 1936], p. 60). Working with an incorrect 
quotation, Hiebel arrives at an incorrect conclusion: “Es ist ein spiritueller 
Monismus, der...im ahnenden Grundgefiihl eines Kiinstlers begriindet 
wird, dem sich das Ich zum Schof der Welt erschlossen hat”’ (p. 147). 

The absence of footnotes and the failure to compensate for them by 
numerous and explicit references within the text make it difficult to check 
quotations, especially when only fragments from unidentified poems and bits 
of prose are cited. Hiebel at times neglects to inform the reader when switching 
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from one poem to another. For example, embedded within the discussion of 
..e poem “Eins und Alles,” which runs from pages 147 to 150, are two quo- 
tations from the poem “Casta Regina” (p. 148) without a hint that the dis- 
cussion has temporarily shifted from the first to the second. 

Similarly, Hiebel sometimes fails to inform the reader when he is deviat- 
ing from the chronological principle of the book. For example, at the end of 
the chapter “Das Fiillhorn der Phantasie,” dealing with early writings (about 
1895), we find quotations from poems which were written in 1907 (pp. 145- 
46), while in the chapter following it, the poem “Das Hohelied” (p. 153) is 
discussed, even though it belongs chronologically in the earlier chapter. 
Many of the quotations from Stufen: Eine Entwickelung in Aphoris- 
men und Tagebuchnotizen (emphasis mine) are deprived of much of their 
usefulness by being cited without dates. 

In the interpretation of the poetry the author tends to be liberal. As an 
illustration, I cite his commentary on the well-known poem “Das Knie” 
from the Galgenlieder: ‘Im ‘Knie” sieht man die ganze ‘Herrlichkeit’ eines 
Parademarsches des preufischen Militirs mit dem Refrain ‘Es ist ein Knie, 
sonst nichts.’ Der Refrain selbst versinnbildlicht die sinnlose Wiederholung 
der Bewegung der paradierenden Beine. Die Mittelstrophe enthilt sich nicht 
der sarkastisch-heiteren, aber zugleich bitter anklagenden Vorstellung, da 
der Parademarsch sich nicht tot laufen wird, solange er nicht in den Kriegstod 
laufen mu” (p. 185). 

There are also a number of inaccuracies of fact. The most important 
among these—because it occupies a central place in the author’s argument— 
is the assertion that the original meaning of ““Demut” was “Dienemut” and 
that “Demut” is therefore an active rather than a passive concept: “Das 
wahre Wesen der Demut gibt sich uns aber nicht aus dem Begriff passiver 
Haltung oder Negationen, sondern erweist sich im Seelengrunde als eine 
Kraft, die tatig ist in der aktiven Kunst des Erkennens. Schon das Wort, wie 
es die Entwicklungsgeschichte unserer Sprache anzeigt, deutet auf ein Dop- 
peltes, auf Dienen und Mut” (p. 201). However, ““Mut” in the old language 
did not mean courage but “Sinn, Geist, Gemiit” (Kluge) and “Demut,” 
therefore, denoted an attitude of service or of a servant (cf. Grimm. Triibner, 
Kluge), a fact that is never made clear. The statement “‘An vielen Stellen 
dieser Tagebuchaufzeichnungen findet sich ein oftmals blitzartig schneller, 
aber sehr intensiver Hinweis auf Meister Eckart” (p. 197) is misleading. 
Giffei lists all of four passages which make reference to Eckart. ‘Weitere 
direkte Einwirkungen Eckeharts,” he adds, “auch ohne dessen Namen- 
nennung liefen sich selbst bei genauer Priifung nicht auffinden’”’ (Herbert 
Giffei, Christian Morgenstern als Mystiker [Bern, 1931], p. 82). Not all literary 
scholars will agree with the statement “(daf] erst in jiingster Zeit die Ger- 
manistik betont [hat], da die Geschichte der Dichtung zugleich Geistesge- 
schichte sei” (p. 98). The term “Ubermensch” was not coined by Goethe 
(p. 41), but was already in use in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Mensch Wanderer is not a nachgelassener Gedichtzyklus (p. 225) but a collection 
of unpublished poems from various periods of Morgenstern’s life, assembled 
by his literary executors for publication after his death. 

The book is attractively bound and printed. Typographical errors are 
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few, but more care should have been taken in the final editing to avoid un- 
necessary repetition of quotations." 
ROBERT KAvuF 
University of Illinois 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 


On EnciisH Prose. By James Sutherland. (The Alexander Lectures for 
1956-57.) [Toronto:] University of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. viii+-123. 
$3.50. 


The Alexander Lectures for 1956-57 form a suggestive but sketchy little book 
on a large and intricate subject. Professor Sutherland, who “records” his 
“gratitude” to A. S. P. Woodhouse for adding “On”’ to the original omnibus 
title (“English Prose”) of the lectures, has not, he tells us in the Preface, 
attempted “‘to write even a brief history of English prose’’; he has ‘“‘confined 
[his] attention to what seemed ... the most important developments, or 
those about which [he] thought [he] had something to say.” Chapter I, ““The 
Problem of Prose,” introduces the topic and traces its development up to 
about the sixteenth century; Chapter II, “Apes and Peacocks,” concentrates 
on writers of the sixteenth and the earlier seventeenth centuries; Chapter III 
discusses representatives of “The Age of Prose,” extending, according to 
Professor Sutherland, from about 1660 to 1800; and Chapter IV treats 
briefly prose written during “The Nineteenth Century and After.” Alto- 
gether, the four chapters come to 108 pages, with illustrative quotations 
accounting for some twenty of the total. 

For Professor Sutherland, the province of prose is bounded on one side 
by poetry, on the other by “pure scientific communication” (p. 77). A differ- 
ence in means—the use of words rather than nonverbal symbols—apparently 
separates prose from the latter. A difference in ends—‘‘an immediate and 
developing awareness” by the reader “‘of the writer’s ideas” (p. 28; cf. p. 51) 
rather than a slower, fully “sensuous,” “complex,” and usually exalted 
“response” (pp. 50-51; cf. pp. 77, 101, 102)—presumably marks the boundary 
between the “frontier of prose” and that of poetry. Yet Professor Suther- 
land’s discussion of specific works occasionally suggests that the two frontiers 
are fluid, even elusive. Early in the first chapter, for example, after quoting 
five stanzas from the Faerie Queene, he asserts that, though “it may seem 
an odd thing to say... ,” “... the virtues of Spenser—the unfailing lucid- 
ity, the steady progress, the mind continually looking forward and organizing 
the argument—are the characteristic virtues of good prose” (p. 9); one won- 


Identical quotations appear on pp. 37 and 65; 51 and 52; 62 and 64; 69-70 and 
205; 133 and 226-27. Corrected misprints and minor errors: p. 86. Fritz Mauthnern 
(for: Mauthners; a sense-changing misprint!); p. 141, Strebens (for: Sterbens); p. 153, 
quotation should end after schlagend; Gott—Gottheit (for: Gott-Gottheit); wird. . . 
Schuld geheiligt (for: geheilt [!]); p. 168, Hérsaal; p. 217, loben (for: leben). The style 
is uneven in places, a circumstance which is particularly regrettable in a book about an 
author whose “Sprachwachheit” and “Sprachkatharsis” are rightly praised. For ex- 
ample: “Die miitterliche Familie kam urspriinglich von Lothringen, bis sie 1684 wegen 
des Protestantismus aus Frankreich vertrieben wurde” (p. 65); “dem Analogen bar” 
(p. 214); there are unclear references on pp. 81 (“‘sagt er doch .. . ”’) and 169 (“Die 
Szene schlieBt . ” and “Hier lassen sich . . . ’’). 
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ders whether, using these same criteria and following Matthew Arnold, 
Professor Sutherland might be tempted to deny the title of poets to Dryden 
and Pope and to label them, instead, prose classics. Again, while he evidently 
considers Bunyan a prose writer, Professor Sutherland remarks: “With Bun- 
yan there was no essential difference between the language of prose and 
poetry; for everything with him was experience, genuine and important and 
intensely realized, and everything was expressed in the language of experi- 
ence”’ (p. 64). Still again, Professor Sutherland declares that a “vision of the 
prophet Isaiah” (specifically, Isaiah 6: 1-2, beginning “In the year that 
king Uzziah died’’) “‘is surely poetry” (p. 77); but three pages later he seems 
to imply that Paul’s eloquent description of charity (I Corinthians 13: 4-6, 
specifically) is just as surely prose. Lastly, some of the comments (pp. 108- 
109) on a passage from Virginia Woolf’s “essay on Sidney’s Arcadia” leave 
one with the uneasy feeling that the passage exemplifies Professor Suther- 
land’s notions about poetry at least as fully as his notions about prose. 

Such ambiguities and uncertainties emphasize the need for a more rigor- 
ous theoretic analysis—probably in the opening chapter—of the ways in which 
the ‘‘discourse” of prose (p. 28) differs from poetry. They do not seriously 
obscure the nature of the materials dealt with in the book. While he quotes 
passages from various imaginative works, Professor Sutherland’s principal 
subject matter is expository and argumentative prose—biography, philoso- 
phy, literary and social criticism, letters, sermons, essays, newspaper articles, 
history, and the like. 

As he traces the “‘main stream” of this prose “through the centuries,” 
he also appraises the quality of two chief currents. In Professor Sutherland’s 
opinion, the best prose is “simple,” “familiar,” “natural,” and, above all, 
“conversational” and “colloquial.’”” He admits the merit of an opposite sort 
of prose variously characterized as “artificial,” ‘“‘ornate,” ‘elaborate,” 
“learned,” “elegant”; but his heart is clearly not wholly in his admission, 
and at the end of the book he openly confesses (p. 109) his “‘preference” and 
“admiration” for the first kind. Not surprisingly, the history of English 
prose style thus becomes in large part the story of the rise, ascendancy, and 
decline of these two contrasting stylistic modes, each of which, obviously, is 
partially defined in terms of its contrary. “There are certain periods in our 
literature,” Professor Sutherland says, ‘“‘when the gap between writer and 
reader has been narrowed so much as to permit prose to approach the style 
of well-bred conversation, and other periods when the gap has widened so 
far as to leave the reader almost out of earshot’ (p. 18). 

Although “‘the simpler and more colloquial prose of earlier days” (p. 48) 
did not “‘completely” disappear, the dominant style of the sixteenth century 
was “artificial” and “periodic,” its features being apparent in such writers as 
Lyly, Sidney, Bacon, Hooker, Nashe, and Donne. “By the beginning of the 
[seventeenth] century,” “a reaction had already set in” (p. 52), which, 
despite the appearance of some “learned writers” (Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and Milton, for instance) foreshadowed the arrival of “The Age of 
Prose, . . . stretching from 1660 to [about] 1800” and marked by a “general 
level of [prose] writing” (p. 77) unmatched in any other period. The prevailing 
stylistic pattern of the age exhibits “a slightly formalized variation of the 
conversation of gentlemen” (pp. 67 ff.); its traits are evident in the works of 
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such authors as Dryden, Locke, Addison, Steele, Shaftesbury, Berkeley, 
Hume, and especially Swift, whom Professor Sutherland seems to regard as 
perhaps the greatest of all English prose-writers. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, another change began to 
take place—this time from the colloquial, ‘familiar’ mode to a “more arti- 
ficial and rhetorical style” (p. 79). Johnson is said to be at once a sign and a 
cause of the shift, even though it is admittedly hard to determine his precise 
influence. Professor Sutherland also mentions as signs the writings of Gibbon, 
Reynolds, and Burke; he chooses, however, to illustrate the fact of the change 
by quotations from Edward Harwood’s Liberal Translation of the New Testa- 
ment (1769) and Laetitia-Matilda Hawkins’ Memoirs (1824) (pp. 80-81). 

The production of prose during the nineteenth century was so “vast” 
and “various” (p. 82) that generalizations about dominant styles are difficult 
to make. Yet Professor Sutherland ventures a few. In the first part of the 
century, for example, “‘self-expression” (in Lamb and Carlyle, among others) 
tended to replace “communication” (pp. 93-94) as the end of prose writers. 
“Victorian prose,’ at least until the “closing decades” of the period, was 
normally “honest” and “utilitarian,’”’ not conversational but oratorical, not 
“subtle” but confident and direct (pp. 101, 85; cf. pp. 86 ff.). In the last twenty 
years of the century, “prose” “strayed” “from its proper function,” the 
result being not really prose at all, “but poetry gone bad” (pp. 101-102). 

Twentieth-century prose is still more complex and varied than its nine- 
teenth-century counterpart, and general conclusions about it therefore become 
increasingly difficult to draw. Nevertheless, Professor Sutherland asserts, 
current “prose style is probably more colloquial than it has ever been before, 
or at any rate, since the days of Defoe” (p. 103). ““What”’ such writers as 
“Lawrence and Virginia Woolf have in common,” he says later, ‘‘is an essen- 
tial simplicity and directness of sentence structure,’ which, in contrast to 
“the greater formality and occasional pomposity of nineteenth-century 
prose,” approaches “something much closer to the colloquial” (p. 109). 

Professor Sutherland’s version of the development of English prose is 
stimulating; and, so far as it goes, it may be largely accurate. Having said 
this, however, one must enter several reservations immediately. To begin 
with, the account does not, and it probably could not, go very far. It tries to 
cover too much in too short a space, and to do so, moreover, by using a pretty 
meager set of contrasting stylistic concepts as the source of historical co- 
hesiveness for over four centuries of writing. Although Professor Sutherland’s 
learning, sophistication, and tact ensure a measure of flexibility and balance 
to the discussion of specific styles and stylists, the reader’s over-all impression 
of the history of English prose, after examining his account (admittedly not 
a history), turns out to be largely that of a series of periods which alternate 
between the simple “colloquial” (hence good) and the involved noncolloquial 
(hence not so good) styles. 

In the second place, assuming—what some students might deny—the 
accuracy of Professor Sutherland’s primary concepts about the nature of the 
“colloquial,” such consistent emphasis on, and frank preference for, one half 
of the dichotomy leads inevitably to a marked neglect and denigration of the 
other half. At the end of the last chapter, Professor Sutherland expresses the 
“hope” that he has “not been unjust to the more elaborate and ornate splen- 
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dors of Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor in the seventeenth century, 
or John Ruskin and Walter Pater in the nineteenth”; the facts, however, 
speak rather eloquently: the references to the last three authors are very 
brief and almost entirely incidental, and the only passage cited (pp. 29-30) 
from Browne is part of a familiar letter to his daughter. In addition, Milton, 
Chesterfield, Burke, Gibbon, and De Quincey are each mentioned no more 
than once or twice in the whole book. 

Finally, as Professor Sutherland would probably admit himself, his 
version of the principal shifts in prose style oversimplifies the actual situation 
at a given time. For example, let us consider briefly his remarks about prose 
from about 1750 to about 1800. He may rightly discern a change during that 
period from a simple and colloquial mode to a more formal and artificial 
style of writing, and he may also correctly see in Johnson an instance and 
cause of the change. Yet one suspects that the Lives of the Poets (1779-81) is 
somewhat closer to Professor Sutherland’s conception of the simple mode 
than is the Rambler (1750-52); one is struck by Johnson’s famous advice 
about giving “days and nights to the volumes of Addison” in order “to attain 
an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious’’; 
and one remembers Johnson’s and Boswell’s reactions to Harwood’s Trans- 
lation of the New Testament, cited by Professor Sutherland as evidence of the 
change in styles. When Johnson read Harwood’s rendition of “Jesus wept,” 
we are told (Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. G. B. Hill [Oxford, 1897], 11, 429), 
“he contemptuously threw the book aside, exclaiming, ‘Puppy!’ ’’; and in the 
Life (ed. Hill-Powell, 111, 39) Boswell describes the work as “a fantastical 
translation ...in modern phrase.” More generally, we may recall that 
William Cowper was writing his letters, and Fanny Burney her novels, letters, 
and journals, during the second half of the century; and we may wonder how 
Professor Sutherland would classify their styles. It is possible that the clearest 
evidence of the kind of stylistic change Professor Sutherland describes 
should not be sought in such writers as Harwood and Laetitia-Matilda 
Hawkins—whose prose, albeit attractive lecture material, tells us more, per- 
haps, about the authors’ characters and personalities than about shifting 
fashions in writing—but in the works of someone like (say) Fanny Burney, 
whose style seems to have altered notably during the course of a long life (see, 
for example, Joyce Hemlow’s History of Fanny Burney [Oxford, 1958], pp. 
338-39, 456-57). 

Obviously, Professor Sutherland could not deal, in four lectures, with all 
these and related matters; On English Prose, I repeat, is a suggestive but 
sketchy little book on a large and complex subject. 


Gwin J. Kos 
The University of Chicago 


THE RHETORICAL Ipiom: Essays IN RHETORIC, ORATORY, LANGUAGE, AND 
DraMA, presented to Herbert August Wichelns, with a reprinting of his 
“Literary Criticism of Oratory” (1925). Edited by Donald C. Bryant. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958. Pp. 334. $6. 


This interesting volume, so well described by its title page, takes its place 
as the third in what amounts to a series of publications which gather scholarly 
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essays by former students, colleagues, and friends associated with the De- 
partment of Public Speaking in Cornell University. 

The first volume, from which Wichelns’ distinguished article is reprinted, 
is Studies in Rhetoric and Public Speaking, in honor of James Albert Winans. 
This article is of special distinction because it is the first modern study to 
consider oratory as oratory not as literary form existing in the written word. 
Previous students of literary criticism of oratory preferred to ignore its func- 
tion of addressing a message to the ears of hearers. Also within my academic 
lifetime Brander Matthews announced the sensational discovery that a play 
was something performed by actors on a stage and before an audience. In 
spite of Matthews and Wichelns there are still critics who consider Shake- 
speare as a poet divorced from the problems of voice presentation, and oratory 
as a literary essay divorced from the spoken word. 

I wish to mention here a third volume, Studies in Speech and Drama, in 
honor of Alexander M. Drummond (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1944). These three related volumes constitute a confession of faith 
by what might be called the Cornell tradition. Many of the same names 
appear as authors in all three volumes and most of the authors are now mem- 
bers of Departments of Speech. As a rhetorician when I first met a Depart- 
ment of Speech, I considered speech to be voice and diction, one of three parts 
of rhetoric. In the meantime, it seems rhetoric has become one of the parts of 
speech. Historically, at least, Speech Departments have come to include 
linguistic science, drama, rhetoric, and oral interpretation. I long ago dis- 
covered that rhetoric is not a modern language and hence finds no place in 
literary journals devoted to the modern languages. All this seems very 
strange to me that I, as a member of an English Department and also a 
Professor of Rhetoric, should have to go out of my Department to find a 
normal channel of publication for my articles on rhetorical and literary 
criticism. It was the Cornell group which founded the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech and gave me an appropriate channel for my own publications. 

As I look back over the three volumes I have mentioned, I am pleased 
to note in the tables of contents a great many of the same names, including 
many of my dear friends. There is Lee S. Hultzén, a rhetorician and linguistic 
scholar who is represented in the current volume by an article on “Status in 
Deliberative Analysis.” Previous volumes have had articles on phonetics and 
elocution and the pronunciation of monosyllabic form words in American 
English. 

Articles on drama include the most significant articles by Marvin T. 
Herrick, on “Senecan Influence in Gorboduc”’ (1944), and “The Revolt in 
Tragicomedy Against the Grand Style” in the 1958 volume. An interest in 
rhetoric also has attracted Harry Caplan, whose “A Late Medieval Tractate 
on Preaching,” appeared in the 1925 volume when he was an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Classics. His rhetorical scholarship finally bore more weighty fruit 
in his edition with translation of “‘Rhetorica ad Herennium” (1954). I mention 
these early activities as published in the 1925 volume to suggest that there has 
been a certain cohesion amongst scholars in the field of speech. With this 
foundation I hope to turn to the new contributions. 

With much more unity and concentration, The Rhetorical Idiom is pri- 
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marily devoted to rhetoric. The articles on language and drama are primarily 
of rhetorical importance. Thus, Herrick’s piece on Tragicomedy is pri- 
marily concerned with the rhetorical problems of style. Seventeenth-century 
Latin drama of a devotional nature was one of the strong influences that 
encouraged the development of style in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 

A great many of the articles are of the historical nature and analyze the 
influence of rhetorical theory on seventeenth-century and subsequent theories 
of logic and rhetoric. Thus, William Howell brings his book Logic and Rhetoric 
in England—1500-1700 up to date by showing the nature of the changes 
which took place in rhetorical and logical theories after 1700. Donald G. 
Bryant’s article on “The Critical Essayist as a Rhetorician” shows how Eng- 
lish literary critics have used rhetorical devices necessary whenever the critic 
is engaged in advocacy and controversy. Philip Sidney, who called himself a 
““Peece of a Logician,”’ as Bryant shows, was also a good rhetorician when he 
defended Poetry against her detractors. 

Active rhetoric in contemporary setting is also discussed by Leland M. 
Griffin in “The Rhetorical Structure of the Antimasonic Movement.” He 
analyzes the campaign to discredit Masonry and shows how this campaign 
defeated itself through overpleading. An even more timely study is ‘Adolf 
Hitler and the Technique of Mass Brainwashing.”’ This article is one of an 
exceedingly valuable series by Scanlon on Hitler’s propaganda techniques. It 
has an exceedingly important message for Americans today. 

All the articles in this volume contribute to an understanding of rhetorical 
training by the student of earlier literatures as well as by the practitioners of 
political arts and sciences today. As Everett Lee Hunt states in his introduc- 
tion, rhetoric has its rightful place in the core curriculum in general education 
and, “If competitive academic organization rules otherwise, so much the 
worse for it.” 

DoNALD LEMEN CLARK 
Columbia University 


ENGLISCHE LITERATUR. Von Rudolf Stamm. (Wissenschaftliche Forschungs- 
berichte. Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe, Band 11.) Bern: A. Francke 
Verlag, 1957. Pp. 422. S.Fr. 41.50. 


This critical bibliography surveys significant developments of literary scholar- 
ship and criticism between 1935 and 1955 in the field of British literature. 
Actually the field is limited to the four centuries from 1500 to 1900, though the 
sections on theatre and drama include material referring to earlier and later 
periods. Thus somewhat awkwardly, certain writers whose primary impor- 
tance does not lie in drama, as T. S. Eliot and W. S. Maugham, are discussed 
for their dramatic contribution only. Medieval literature, the field in which 
German scholars have distinguished themselves so highly, is almost totally 
excluded. 

Such periodical stock-taking and synthesis as Stamm’s is welcome to the 
scholar-teacher who strives to enlarge his view of the literary scene, however 
fragmentary and specialized his own scholarly contribution may be. In our 
age of research into the infinitesimal we feel a strong need for orientation and 
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critical assessment. In this country the National Council of the Teachers 
of English has recently made some efforts in this direction by sponsoring a 
collective survey on Contemporary Literary Scholarship, edited by Lewis 
Leary, and by launching a monthly Abstract of English Studies. 

Stamm’s book fulfills this need primarily for scholars in the German 
language area. It surveys several thousand books written by American and 
by English, German, and other European scholars. If it were nothing else, it 
would at least be an impressive roll call of literary scholars. But actually a 
considerable number of these, as for instance E. E. Stoll and L. L. Schiicking, 
do not remain mere names but emerge as distinct personalities whose theo- 
retical attitudes show evolutionary changes. 

Stamm deals most intensively with publications appearing between 1938 
and 1952. He groups these together according to particular problems of a 
biographical, historical, or literary nature. Occasionally he goes back to the 
previous history of one of these problems by discussing a significant book on 
the subject which appeared before 1935, his terminus a quo. This approach 
gives some coherence to Stamm’s subject matter, but it forces him at times to 
assign somewhat arbitrarily to one particular problem those works that deal 
with various facets of a writer’s life and works. His principle of presentation 
is to draw a finer net over the most important works, poets, and problems 
than over minor authors and background studies. There are, of course, spots 
where the net is not so tight as it might be. As Stamm himself suspects, some 
valuable contributions, particularly in journals, have escaped him. I found the 
sections on drama most satisfactory—the one on Shakespeare is superb— 
those on poetry and prose a little less so. The seventeenth century, particu- 
larly the account of research on Donne, seems relatively weak. But this is so 
only when measured against Stamm’s over-all performance, which is high. 

What seems to be the state of health of literary scholarship in English 
at mid-century? Stamm’s attitude is one of cautious optimism. He says that 
in the time when the New Critics questioned the methods of historical scholar- 
ship and tried to develop their own methods, scholars working along tradi- 
tional lines celebrated some of their greatest triumphs. But, he adds with a 
note of warning, these achievements have been accompanied by a prolifera- 
tion of irrelevant publications: “The simple defence that every fact that is in 
some way connected with Shakespeare may throw some light on his work 
cannot satisfy us because it lacks a sense of human proportion and a reason- 
able relationship between the time spent and the result achieved.”’ Stamm 
indicates that the danger of not seeing the forest for the trees—and bushes— 
is particularly acute in America. 

His specific criticisms of what he considers excrescences are rather gentle. 
They are mainly aimed at fringe movements seeking to make a single ques- 
tionable and nonliterary theory such as depth psychology a major or exclu- 
sive instrument of research. He disputes some of the irresponsibilities of the 
New Critics. He also registers disagreement with some theories advanced by 
more traditional scholars, for instance Mutschmann and Wentersdorf’s at- 
tempt to see Shakespeare as a Roman Catholic, the editorial idiosyncrasies of 
J. Dover Wilson, the extreme historicism of J. W. Draper, the reading of 
images as subconscious revelations of authors’ characters as practiced by 
Caroline Spurgeon and G. Wilson Knight. 
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To judge from Stamm’s occasional references to unexplored areas of re- 
search, there is still much left to be done. To glean a a few of his remarks on 
this subject, thorough studies of translations, particularly in the Tudor era, 
are scarce; there is need for further studies on the poetic use of the terminology 
of traditional natural science in eighteenth-century poetry; new discoveries 
about and new partial appraisals of writers demand new syntheses as in the 
case of Sir Thomas Browne, Coleridge, and Sir Walter Scott; the relation- 
ship between the poetic theory and practice of Dryden and other seventeenth- 
century writers has not been explored sufficiently; there is room for new 
studies of Dickens’ narrative technique; there is much disagreement on how 
to delimit the various periods of literary history and therefore much need to 
develop better criteria. On this last point Stamm advances suggestions of his 
own, especially for defining and limiting the Baroque, a term which has not 
found universal acceptance in English literary history. It seems even less 
likely that another term which German literary historians have borrowed 
from art history, that of “Mannerism,” will meet with enthusiasm here. This 
term is used to characterize the transitional phase between Renaissance and 
Baroque and therefore would apply to some of Shakespeare’s later plays. 

It is reassuring to note that it is not necessarily true that the more re- 
search is done the less is left to be done. Helen Darbishire’s new edition of 
Wordsworth’s poems with its earlier as well as final versions of poems gives 
new opportunities for studies on the development of the poet. Gordon Ray’s 
edition of Thackeray’s letters has led to, and will probably lead to, further 
studies of Thackeray, the man and novelist. The latter case can also demon- 
strate that there are unexpected revivals of interest and revaluations. Judg- 
ments about writers of the past are by no means independent of the sensi- 
bilities or the lack of sensibilities in our own age. Traditional evaluations 
have been questioned and attacked, but one’s total impression from reading 
Stamm is that even greater effort has been spent in recent literary scholarship 
on the restoration of sanity. Whole periods such as the eighteenth century 
and the Victorian Age have been rehabilitated and now enjoy a prestige 
greater than that accorded them before their importance was questioned. 
Individual authors such as Milton and Pope have similarly regained stature. 

Stamm does not force such general considerations on the reader. They 
come rather as the result of painstaking and judicious reporting of the research 
of the past two decades. As a survey the book should have value for some 
time to come. As a reference work it unfortunately suffers somewhat from a 
lack of clarity in organization. But greater clarity in organization would have 
required a sacrifice in coherence and readability. And few surveys of literary 
research are more readable than Professor Stamm’s. 


ROLF SOELLNER 
Illinois Wesleyan University 


Poetic Discourse. By Isabel C. Hungerland. (University of California Pub- 
lications in Philosophy, Vol. 33.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1958. Pp. iv+177. $3. 


{f it is Mrs. Hungerland’s purpose in this book to ask a good many important 


and suggestive questions (and she says it is), then she has succeeded wonder- 
fully, for she asks a number on every page; indeed there are so many, they 
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follow each other so rapidly, that it is difficult to keep up with them, to sort 
them out and remain for any time alone with one. And if this is the reader’s 
problem, I think it is largely because Mrs. Hungerland does not choose to 
draw any clear line through her material. She permits herself to be led away by 
every derivative issue; and out of her meritoriously strong desire not to be 
misunderstood, she conceives of muddles that just might possibly cause con- 
fusion, then removes them, only to come to the end of her chapter or to the 
end of her book without having said much that is substantial about its central 
theme, which is the character of poetic discourse and its differences from 
other kinds, especially the scientific. 

Her opening chapter, naturally enough, deals with the distinction be- 
tween emotive and descriptive meaning that has obsessed contemporary 
philosophers; and since the distinction is frequently used to mark off scientific 
language from other kinds, poetry is often carelessly said to be merely or 
mainly emotive, as if it were an unnaturally complicated animal cry. Mrs. 
Hungerland is right to complain of this, but when she does so, she appears to 
feel that she is attacking the distinction, whereas she is actually objecting to 
certain unguarded remarks made about poetry by philosophers interested in 
physics or some other science, whose knowledge of poetry is negligible, and 
whose taste is often poorly developed. It is not enough to point out, as Mrs. 
Hungerland is satisfied to do, that we understand commands, questions, and 
interjections perfectly well, or that poems often contain descriptive state- 
ments, for it is not the purpose of the distinction to deny this. Statements 
that claim to contain knowledge must be open to some sort of suitable test; 
that test is bound to impose upon them certain grammars and vocabularies; 
these requirements, when we consider the testing methods now most authori- 
tative in the sciences, are not generally satisfied by poetry, and poetry seems 
to resist any translation that would put its expressions in testable form be- 
cause they would then be deprived of just those qualities poetry most often 
claims for itself. 

The problem of poetic knowledge and poetic truth, discussed in the sec- 
ond chapter, seems to me therefore the natural consequence of the emotive- 
descriptive dichotomy and of the effort to distinguish poetic discourse from 
other kinds on the basis of a difference of meaning, but Mrs. Hungerland ex- 
plicitly denies the connection and takes up this new topic only because the 
other has not proved sufficiently fruitful. She places so little value on the dis- 
tinction that she regards the comparatively trivial division of sentences into 
declarations, commands, interrogations, and so forth, as making a more 
“useful cut through language.” The poet, we finally find the author saying, 
may have very delicate perceptions and may embody these perceptions in his 
poetry without understanding anything of the theory that explains or verifies 
them. He lives at the level of practice and his writings may be said to contain 
knowledge in the sense that the inventor’s fingers do, or in the sense that a 
knowledge of tennis is contained in an accomplished serve. What Mrs. Hun- 
gerland says is perfectly true, but she stops where real disagreement begins; 
for the problem, surely, is whether or not poetry can achieve by its methods 
truths that science cannot achieve by its. The knowledge that Mrs. Hunger- 
land speaks of, though it remains at the level of doxa and praxis, is nonethe- 
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less scientific knowledge—ultimately formulated and verified by science—and 
if it were poetry’s purpose to make insight and prophecy the reason of its 
value, it would have entrusted its cause to an infirm and treacherous solicitor. 
It could be admired as a child is for its unconscious wit; at best it would be a 
prologue to discovery, a drudge, a breaker of ice. Its value would hang in the 
balance until science had taken its measure and afterward it would pass out 
of usefulness; for it would not have the function, even, of the practical trainer 
of horses, who, when the student of horses has stolen his secrets, still has this 
education to occupy his hours and justify his life. In giving us what is in many 
ways an excellent account of how poetry can contain knowledge, the author 
has, in effect, denied to poetry its own kind of truth. The special value of 
poetry, then, must lie elsewhere. 

The fact, if it is one, that poetry’s value is not the knowledge it transmits 
has encouraged some to think that its value must therefore be the emotions it 
arouses or expresses, but it does not of course follow that poetry is essentially 
nonrational. It may be highly cognitive just the same. The intellectual sub- 
stance of poetry does not have to submit to the forms needed to put it to the 
test because the poetic interest in these things is directed elsewhere than to- 
ward truth, away from what, after all, is the sheer utility of propositions, and 
toward their nature as simple intrinsic object or sparkling plaything instead. 
Philosophers have always found something shocking in this attitude. 

Appraising poetry is a matter of rating it according to the presence or ab- 
sence of certain factors, these factors constituting the criteria that determine 
judgment. Thus do we determine, for instance, that a bird is a slate-colored 
junco: we note its size, its slatey back, the flash-stripes of white in its tail, its 
feeding habits, its wave of flight and broken hop. If we fix literary excellence 
in a comparable manner, then the important questions are: (1) do these 
characteristics manage to be purely descriptive, and if they do, how do they 
support a normative judgment, and (2) if they are themselves normative, 
what reasons are there for accepting them? Mrs. Hungerland takes the most 
difficult view—difficult although I believe the right one—that there are few 
purely descriptive properties, that the really decisive ones seem to be both, 
and that any property tends to become less descriptive as the end it serves is 
less precisely conceived (as Kant noted a similar difference between rules of 
skill and counsels of prudence with respect to the clearly definable effects that 
skills aim at, and the relatively vague goal of human happiness). Furthermore 
it is easier to see how certain actively functional traits can support an in- 
strumental value than to see how passively descriptive ones like the white on a 
bird’s tail can; and in the case of poetry we must know rather well what its 
end is before we can justify our rating poems on the basis of certain functional 
traits; and we must know what aesthetic and poetic qualities the purely pas- 
sive marks have that their presence should raise or lower a poem in our estima- 
tion. Mrs. Hungerland tries to turn passive marks into functional ones, and 
at the same time supply an end for poetry, by appealing to the intentions of 
the poet, but she is far too aware of the problems involved in any thoroughly 
intentional view to take one, and her good sense will not allow her to accept 
some concept of internal coherence or unity until there is more clarity in these 
concepts than present aesthetic discussion seems capable of furnishing. As a 
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result, she does not give an answer to any of the questions I have just men- 
tioned. 

The remainder of the book is almost wholly given over to a discussion of 
metaphor and symbol. These things do not distinguish poetry from prose. 
They are found frequently in prose, and certainly poetry can do without them 
if it must. But they are so plentiful and regular that Mrs. Hungerland rightly 
feels that a special treatment of them is essential to any general considera- 
tion of poetic discourse. The difficulty of these chapters is the difficulty of 
the book as a whole. What the author says about metaphors and symbols is 
reasonable enough, and for the most part unarguable; but she does not get 
into her subject very far; she spends much of her strength clarifying but 
lightly associated concepts; is too willing to discuss, in what can only be a 
superficial way, the literary applications of Freud, Jung, or whoever happens 
along; and is therefore unable to add much that is originally arranged or newly 
thought to the extensive literature that already treats of these subjects. 

Writing badly seems to be a canon of contemporary philosophical method. 
If you blunder about in the English language with sufficient damage and 
brutality, you signify your sincerity of purpose and your fitness for an ana- 
lytical task. It is one’s duty, I think, to protest this sort of thing. I quote a 
characteristic sentence: 


Linguistic expressions are meaningfully employed when they are employed in accord- 
ance with accepted rules relevant to the context or when the violation of the relevant 
accepted rules does not interfere with the kind of communication in question. (p. 6) 


Mrs. Hungerland calls this definition a platitude. She even goes on to define 
platitude for us—all with the greatest pretense to precision. It is in this 
manner that many contemporary philosophers make the simplest things in 
their sense grand, give vagueness the dull and labored syllables of what now 
passes for precision, trick out tautologies so fantastically that they seem then 
newly met. Worst of all, a decent style, which does not ape a thoroughness and 
an accuracy that is foreign to its method, with its standards overturned, elicits 
but impatience and suspicion from its readers, as vice has finally stolen virtue’s 
face and wears it, grinning, through the academic halls. 
Witu1am H. Gass 
University of Illinois 


THe Poretry oF EXPERIENCE: THE DRAMATIC MONOLOGUE IN MODERN 
LITERARY TRADITION. By Robert Langbaum. New York: Random House, 
1957. Pp. 246. $4.50. 


Random House heralds this book as a “major contribution to the literary 
criticism of our time,” and suggests that “it may prove to be one of those rare 
critical works that cause a shifting and re-settling of literary values.” At best, 
this is a rash claim to make for any book and Random House is surely some- 
what extravagant in its praise. However, Mr. Langbaum’s book is a lucid, 
illuminating, and continuously suggestive study of the origins and develop- 
ment of the Romantic and neo-Romantic tradition in English and American 
literature. His central thesis is that the Romantic Movement has had a con- 
tinuous, coherent development right up to the present day, and that all of 
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the best English and American literature of the last one hundred seventy-five 
years belongs to a coherent and distinctively modern literary tradition. There 
is nothing particularly new or revolutionary about this thesis; in fact, many 
years ago Randall Jarrell suggested the same thing and, more recently, such 
men as M. H. Abrams and Lionel Trilling have demonstrated that even the 
anti-Romantic “new critics” belong to the Romantic tradition. Consequently, 
Mr. Langbaum’s study does not really shift and resettle literary values; it 
solidifies them: it demonstrates again, and often brilliantly, the degree to 
which the Romantic tradition is, almost inescapably, our modern tradition. 

As is usual (and necessary) in such a study, the point of departure is that 
great period of crisis in western culture, the Eighteenth Century, when the 
Aristotelian-Christian world-view collapsed. At this time, according to Lang- 
baum, man was left without a “metaphysically objective,”’ generally accepted 
set of moral values, and gradually came to look upon the outside world and 
life itself as meaningless because purposeless. In the crisis of self which nat- 
urally occurred, the discredited tradition was denied and rejected; with 
nothing left but the self, each man was forced to turn inward to the individual 
self and the experience of self in his search for values. Ideally, after a pro- 
longed inward movement of exploration, the self, through the imagination, 
has a revelation: it comes to knowledge of self and makes a commitment to 
some set of values. This constitutes a subjective reaffirmation of purpose, the 
creation of a new order which permits the self to move outward, ordering as it 
goes by imposing its new set of values on the outside world. According to 
Langbaum, this is the Romantic pattern of experience. It does not really 
matter what set of values is finally reaffirmed; what does matter, and what 
makes the pattern distinctively Romantic, is that the values are never merely 
inherited from a past tradition but are earned anew through experience in a 
private ordeal. Each man must come to the knowledge that saves him through 
his own experience; each man must undergo the terrible pattern. 

The radical and complex shift from a metaphysically objective reality to 
an inward, subjective one made the self and the self evolving through experi- 
ence the primary reality; as such, they became the obsessive concern of most 
thinking men and the main subjects for most serious literature. In fact, Lang- 
baum argues, the shift produced a new kind of literature—the poetry of ex- 
perience—with its own unique form derived from the structure of experience 
itself. The poetry of experience is made up of monodramas of various kinds: 
dramatic lyrics, such as “‘Tintern Abbey” and “Ode to a Nightingale;”’ lyric 
dramas, such as “Manfred” and “Faust;” lyric narratives, such as ‘Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage;” and dramatic monologues, such as ““My Last Duchess,” 
and “Prufrock.” All kinds of monodramas are really dramas of the self in 
quest: they are generated by the lyric impulse toward the expression, dis- 
covery, and realization of self; but they are dramatic in that they present 
the self in action and in conflict with itself. Even those poems of experience 
which are ostensibly narratives and dramas are different from the traditional 
types by virtue of the fact that character and plot (“action”) have been 
divorced so that plot becomes an episode in the character’s life, part of a real or 
fictional autobiography. 

Essentially, all poems of experience are about the self addressing the self 
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and hence are lyric. They derive their unity primarily from the self and the 
experience of self presented in the work. Since the experience is characterized 
by what Langbaum calls a “movement of perception,” often culminating in a 
revelation or “epiphany” of the self or something which the self experiences, 
such as nature, this tends to unify the experience and hence the poem. The 
paradigmatic poem of experience is the dramatic monologue, which Lang- 
baum characterizes and analyzes brilliantly throughout the book. He returns 
to it again and again and his argument as a whole is so subtle and complex 
that little justice can be rendered to it in so brief a review. One can, however, 
suggest the main lines of his approach. In dramatic monologues, the world is 
viewed from within the self-contained perspective of an individual self; since 
the object is to present the drama of that self, a characteristic rather than a 
completed action is worked out. The poem enacts rather than states this ex- 
perience, for the poet’s object is not so much to evaluate the experience as to 
present it “objectively” in all of its concreteness. Langbaum even suggests 
that dramatic monologues are the literary counterparts of the scientific 
method; he calls them “‘relativist”’ poems. Finally, dramatic monologues pres- 
ent experience for its own sake, and glorify in song the great moment of the 
Romantic pattern—the self evolving through experience. 

This Romantic poetry of experience forms what Langbaum calls a modern 
tradition; modern (post-Enlightenment) literature is the “literature of per- 
spective” which enacts over and over the lyric drama of the self in search of it- 
self, of an individual perspective which will impose meaning on the facts of 
experience. One has only to think again of this body of literature to realize 
that Mr. Langbaum is right, that what he calls the “high literature”’ of those 
years is all of a piece. As Langbaum makes abundantly clear in his many 
illuminating analyses of individual nineteenth- and twentieth-century works, 
the similarities are too striking and fundamental to be denied. Mr. Lang- 
baum’s parting ironic remark is that, alas, Mr. Eliot et al., we do have a real 
tradition of our own—the lyric Romantic one. He is surely right. 

WILiiAM H. RUECKERT 
University of Illinois 


Worp-CLassEs IN MODERN ENGLISH WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PROPER 
NAMES WITH AN INTRODUCTORY THEORY OF GRAMMAR, MEANING AND 
REFERENCE. By Holger Steen Sgrensen. Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad 
Publisher, 1958. Pp. 189. 


Stripped of disputation, this dissertation is essentially a study of the internal 
grammar of nominal phrases in subject position.’ The definitions and rules 
governing the analysis are set forth in the first part, “Grammar, Meaning and 
Reference” (chs. I-IV, pp. 11-55). The second part, “The Grammatical De- 
scription” (chs. V-IX, pp. 59-184), contains the analysis itself, the goal of 


1 This statement reduces the claims to the facts. By definition, Dr. Sgrensen’s 
term “nominal junctional!” covers all subjects, but in fact only nominal subjects are 
considered. (For non-nominal subjects, such as non-finite verbals and subsentences, see 
my “‘Preverbal and Postauxiliary Subjects in English,” General Linguistics, 1, 43-59.) 
Also, subject nominals are assumed on insufficient evidence to have a one-to-one cor- 
relation with nominals in other positions. 
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which is to identify the class of proper names. A summary in Danish (pp. 
186-87) and a list of the works referred to (pp. 188-89) conclude the volume, 
which is not indexed. Notice is given ([5]) that a semantic description of proper 
names will be published separately. 

From our point of view, Word-Classes would have been a tighter and more 
impressive piece of work if it had been explicitly limited to nominals, say, in- 
stead of ostensibly covering the whole English sentence. One consequence is 
that the title is actually misleading, since no serious attempt is made to cover 
even the classes of verbals. However, restriction would probably have pleased 
neither Dr. Sgrensen nor his examiners, and little is to be gained from calling 
specific attention to the resultant weaknesses. 

The phrasal analysis is based on Jespersen’s “ranx-classes”: in order, 
tertiary, secondary and primary in ‘very pretty girl.’ Solutions are arrived at 
by a series of fairly ingenious adaptations which involve, among other de- 
vices, treating “‘determinatives” (articles and their replacements) as “‘flexives”’ 
(inflectional entities),and positing zero flexives of the singular for ‘girl,’ ‘milk’ 
and of the determinatives in ‘girls are fickle-minded’ and ‘milk is good.’ (pp. 
81-83) Quite clearly Dr. Sgrensen is reaching toward what we know as posi- 
tional analysis, for which Jespersen’s pattern does not furnish the most useful 
basis. Dr. Sgrensen can be excused for not having found Dr. C. W. Barritt’s 
unpublished study,? but he would have found order classes much more profit- 
able to work with than rank-classes. He might not then have been impelled to 
handle determinatives as coordinate with grammatical suffixes, and though 
his zeroes come in handy in a different connection, he might have found a way 
to get along without them. 

Altogether, it is one of the serious deficiencies of Word-Classes that it is 
practically unaffected by the work of American linguists. The references are 
limited to Bloomfield, Whorf, and Trager (The Field of Linguistics only). It 
is impossible to judge whether this is due to lack of interest or lack of oppor- 
tunity, since a list of references is not a bibliography. But since the periodical 
Language was available at the Royal Library in Copenhagen and would have 
supplied plenty of leads, the odds are that Dr. Sgrensen stood committed to 
the traditional continental approach to language from logic, without too 
strenuous an effort to collect evidence at first hand. 

An occasional slip, like misclassifying ‘the rich’ because ‘the idle rich’ 
did not come to mind, is trivial, but the fact that some determinatives (or 
homonyms of them?) sometimes occur in primary position should not have 
escaped notice. The closest Dr. Sérensen comes to accounting for the nominal 
subjects in ‘all this is easy’ and ‘Pierce’s is big business’ is to say, “In the case 
of a text like ‘Jennifer’s dress is elegant, but Pamela’s is practical’ we can 
always, and must always, interpolate an entity, here ‘dress’: ‘Pamela’s’= 
‘Pamela’s dress””’ (p. 81). But this is not always possible with the demon- 
stratives, and Pierce’s is the S. S. Pierce Co., without a genitive. Data can be 
most stubbornly inconvenient. 


Taken on its own terms, Word-Classes is a highly intelligent and worthy 


2 The Order Classes of Modifiers in English (University of Virginia, dissertation’ 
1952). 
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study. The trouble is that the terms are by now so inadequate that it cannot 
be said to have shed much light even on the class of proper names. This is a 
distinct misfortune, since there can be no doubt that Dr. Sgrensen is a po- 
tentially fine analyst. Our best hope is that he will make himself and future 
candidates much better acquainted with the galaxy of American linguists 
who, since Bloomfield, have contributed notably to our understanding of the 
structure of English. 


GEorGE P. Faust 
University of Kentucky 


Cynewutr’s Elene. Edited by P. O. E. Gradon. London: Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., 1958. Pp. x+114. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Gradon’s slim edition, including a closely packed introduction, selected 
notes, and glossary, represents diligent research on all aspects of the OE 
Elene. The most valuable introductory essay is that on the sources of the poem 
(pp. 15-22) where known and new versions of the legend are compactly 
and clearly analysed. The editor concludes that the St. Gall MS 225 fairly 
represents the type of original upon which Elene was based, and finds all the 
main details of the poem in a group of Latin versions written in England or 
on the Continent. Influence from a Latin text of Irish provenance is reasonably 
dismissed. Precedents and parallels are also presented for the kind of epilogue, 
and for the combination of “personal epilogue following a hagiographical 
narrative.”” A minor correction is needed in the argument on the last point. 
The parallel, Ephraim’s Vita Sancte Marie Meretricis, was presumably 
known to Z£lfric as one of the Vite Patrum, but the authorities cited (p. 22, 
n. 2) for a general knowledge of Ephraim’s works in the Old English period are 
either unreliable or mistakenly applied. G. Grau’s conclusions should be 
treated with reserve since Ephraim often uses the same commonplaces found 
in other patristic writers and the particular result cited by Gradon has rightly 
been rejected by C. Schaar (Cynewulf Group, pp. 26-27). Professor Willard’s 
comment (PMLA, xLII, 329) does not state that Ephraim’s work influenced 
Cynewulf’s Christ directly, although he too, in 1927, overemphasised the 
worth of Grau’s contribution. 

A generally helpful summary of opinions of the Vercelli Codex itself (pp. 
1—g) is also marred by a misunderstanding of the content of medieval homilies. 
On the date of the Codex Miss Gradon states (p. 6): ‘“The use of apocryphal 
material in the fifteenth and twenty-second homilies suggests a tenth century 
date, for the Blickling Homilies, the Homilies attributed to Wulfstan, and 
fElfric’s preface to the Catholic Homilies all witness an interest in apocryphal 
literature after about goo.’”’ This implies that the interest was first shown in 
England in the tenth century, but we recall the apocryphal source of the OE 
Andreas, and that Vercelli Homily XV (The Apocalypse of Thomas) and 
XXII (adapted from Isidore’s Synonyma) could have been written in any 
century of Old English prose. Such a time is limited but it is not only tenth 
century. Even the references to the end of the world in Homilies XI and XV 
could have been made at any time of the ‘sixth age’ of the world. Apart from a 
comment on the Danish invasions in Homily XI, the evidence on the date of 
the Codex should be accepted from the paleographers and linguists. 

Its provenance is discussed (pp. 3-5) rightly with negative result; and it 
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may be added to strengthen the case against common provenance of the Exeter 
and Vercelli Books that the “curious parallels between Vercelli Homily X and 
The Wanderer” (p. 4) are most certainly due to the use of conventional themes 
and figures from Latin writings. Vercelli X derives mainly from definite Latin 
texts with which the poem had no demonstrable contact. 

The brief but adequate section on linguistic features of the poem reviews 
the spellings of Cynewulf’s name, the rhymes in the epilogue, and, among 
comments on spellings, notes sd for st (3 times) as evidence of EWS transmis- 
sion of the text of the poem. Although we remember Mr. Sisam’s strictures on 
fossilized forms in MSS (re Beowulf ‘wundini golde’ in Studies, p. 36, n. 1), 
Miss Gradon’s conclusion is acceptable in view of the recurrence of the spelling 
and the presumably short list of transmitted texts between EWS and the 
Vercelli Codex. The result is put to good purpose in a discussion on the date 
of the poem (pp. 22-23). A reference to feale as a questioned LWS form of 
feala (p. 10, n. 19) is left unexplained and leads to a textual emendation (I. 
636). Many readers, however, would have preferred a comment to an emenda- 
tion in view of Kemp Malone’s paper ‘“‘When Did Middle English Begin?” 
Admittedly not all of his cases of tenth-century leveling in unaccented syl- 
lables are equally strong (e.g., MS herajfelda [l. 126], emended to herefelda, 
may indicate scribal anticipation, and MS herecombol [l. 25] needs no correc- 
tion), but his views need reference and discussion and his examples of ed for 
ad from the homilies suggest that MS fe@dmed (1. 971) is not an “error.” 

In the main Miss Gradon approximates to the poet’s text, but there is 
vacillation on less important points. One notices emendations to earlier dis- 
syllabic forms on grounds of metre in byr[e]d (1. 1195) and wor[ulld (1. 1276), 
but MS sawilleasne (|. 876) remains. The common emendation ‘wordcreft{um] 
wef’ (|. 1237) is rejected despite its being an echo of a formula and both 
syntactically and metrically acceptable. It is very possible, of course, that 
Cynewulf wrote unmetrical lines especially under pressure of paraphrasing 
from Latin prose material, but this line is scarcely one of them. A brief state- 
ment of editorial principles would, I think, have prevented minor inconsist- 
encies; and a summary of metrical observations would have been helpful par- 
ticularly in view of the number of unaccompanied a-verses printed in this 
volume. If these were indeed Cynewulf’s a discussion is important. 

The text is clearly presented with a minimum of apparatus and it is 
pleasing to note the rejection of unfounded speculation among past criticism. 
Good sense dominates in the notes and some new and convincing suggestions 
are made for well-known cruces, notably ‘eplede gold’ (1. 1259), and ‘ofer 
burgen[de]’ (l. 31). The glossary, as always in this Methuen series, is all a 
student could desire. 

Misprints occur on page 24, kt for kl, the abbreviation for kalend; page 
25, note to line 1, dev for der; page 53, note to line 724a, ncydan for oncydan; 
and unfortunately in the text itself, line 245, samearh for semearh as attested 
by the glossary. 

Despite suggestions made in this review, we have to thank Dr. Gradon 
for analysing past scholarship, for her own contributions, and for making 
Elene available again in an English edition for students of Old English. 

James E. Cross 
University of Bristol 
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THE ALLEGORICAL TEMPER: VISION AND REALITY IN BooK 2 OF SPENSER’S 
Faerie Queene. By Harry Berger, Jr. (Yale Studies in English. Vol. 137.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. xii+248. $5. 


This book is an original and honest challenge to the “new” criticism which 
“tends to look on the Faerie Queene as a special and inferior mode of poetry 
which is inaccessible to the usual modern techniques of reading”’ (p. 175). In- 
cidentally, it differs with critics who, like A. S. P. Woodhouse in “Nature and 
Grace in the Faerie Queene,’ see Spenser’s conception of temperance as con- 
sciously rationalistic, Aristotelian, or natural. Berger sees Guyon’s virtue as 
being educated beyond his proud, inborn, and aristocratic Aristotelian so- 
phrosyne in the first six cantos, to become an essentially Christian and indeed 
Thomistic virtue in the later cantos. The first step in the change is seen ia 
Canto vii, the ordeal in Mammon’s Delve, which “dramatizes the insufficiency 
of Aristotelian temperance, the innocence and limited wisdom resulting from 
reflexes so easy, so assured” (p. 63). The dramatization is regarded as pre- 
paring the way for the acknowledgment of the intervention of heavenly Grace 
in the opening stanzas of Canto viii—“‘And is there care in heaven. . .”; and 
in the drama of Guyon’s later education in the House of Alma and the 
Garden of Acrasia, Berger finds his evidence that “Spenser’s allegory is es- 
sentially dramatic rather than didactic” (pp. 122, 211). 

The dramatic treatment of Spenser’s allegory is linked with a plea for a 
double perspective upon it—that of Guyon, who is inside it, and that of the 
reader, who is outside. Berger pleads that, “as in a simile where the subject 
cannot possibly know he is being compared, so in Spenserian allegory the dis- 
tinct limitations of the subject’s world, the little he is able to understand of 


his true context, provides the basis for drama” (p. 205). The boldest applica- 
tion of the theory is in the interpretation of the similes in Canto iii, 21, which 
swiftly compare Belphoebe first to Diana wandering “alone with bow and 
arrowes keene,/To seeke her game,” and then to Penthesilea when she 
Did shew her selfe in great triumphant joy, 
To succour the weake state of sad afflicted Troy. 


What Spenser’s conscious intention may have been in comparing Belphoebe 
(who is a complimentary portrait of Elizabeth I) to the carefree Ovidian Diana 
and the stately Virgilian Penthesilea, Berger does not pretend to know. He is 
interested only in drawing the conclusion that here tenor and vehicle are not 
homogeneous (p. 128), that the “simile is the point of the description, and the 
description the point of the episode” (p. 149). Hence, in the Ovidian Bel- 
phoebe’s “innocence and chastity and strange half-awareness” we have an 
essence like Hooker’s conception of nature in the Laws of Eccelsiastical Polity, 
while in the Penthesilean Belphoebe we have an assertion of order which is 
“the basic condition of comedy” (p. 135)—particularly of the comedy of 
Braggadocchio. 

In “the satire and slapstick of the miles gloriosus convention (which) 


1In ELH, xvi (1949), 194-228. Berger would agree with Woodhouse’s closing 
statement that, “Among the resources which Spenser had at his disposal was . . . the 
sense that the inferior order stood (as Newman was to phrase it) in a sacramental rela- 
tion to the higher order... .”” 
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dramatize the futility of going against nature,” and expose “the false courtier” 
as “‘a knave who tries to hyperbolize himself,” Berger finds a benign parallel 
with the poet’s case in drawing his complimentary portrait of Belphoebe. 
“Both try to ‘embrace’ that which cannot be embraced. ... But the poet 
knows that the true aristocrat is excellent not because of his flattery but be- 
cause she embodies an ideal fleshed by a power higher than himself” (p. 156). 
In this reasoning we have a corollary to Berger’s main proposition—his de- 
mand for justice to Spenser on the basis of “some compromise between the 
new and the old poetics” (p. 205). The compromise—pace C. S. Lewis, Wat- 
kins, Ransom, and Tate—must amount to acceptance of the prepoetic quality 
of the symbols of theological and poetic allegory. It must accept D. W. 
Robertson’s distinction between ‘‘a work whose ‘symbolism’ resides solely in 
the things referred to and a work which contains personified abstractions” 
(p. 180). Such a personification is given to us after several returns to Bel- 
phoebe’s story which, as is acknowledged (on p. 140), once comes close to 
lifting her out of the atmosphere of the Metamorphoses into that of the Portrait 
of a Lady or The Golden Bowl. In the final summing up this aristocratic 
heroine of a comic drama becomes a personification of the honor to which 
Guyon aspires, and “a kind of forerunner,” also, of Christian enlightenment 
(p. 192), as well as a pillar in an elaborate interpretation of Spenser’s Legend 
of Temperance. 

After the gleam of Christian transcendence of the aristocratic ideal in 
Belphoebe, we are prepared for the finespun argument which denies that the 
drama in Mammon’s Delve is a temptation of incarnate Temperance by 
Wealth or Glory and insists that Guyon’s faint after his voluntary tour of 
Mammon’s ‘museum’ is simply the result of indulgence in proud curiosity of a 
kind which St. Thomas recognized as a form of spiritual pride in the Summa 
Theologica. A predilection for theological symbols leads Berger to discount the 
mundane political overtones which Greenlaw heard in the Mammon episode, 
and to ignore the probability that Medina is more ecclesiastical than she is 
theological. In his view historical allegory can count for very little, but his 
handling of the histories which are read by Arthur and Guyon in the House of 
Alma is most interesting. We may quarrel with the apocalyptic language of the 
view that in the conclusion of British history implied by Arthur’s revelation 
in the Briton Moniments we have a strictly Christian culmination in “the 
mystical rule of Christ’ (p. 113). More important for basic understanding of 
the Second Book and even of the entire Faerie Queene is the interpretation of 
Guyon’s textbook, the Antiquitee of Faery Lond, as revealing the ‘Faery’ as 
the world of Spenser’s dreams (pp. 167, 173), so that we must understand 
that, “by one of the basic premises of the Faerie Queene, . . . the denizens of 
Faery, as dramatized wish fulfilments, are projected by Everyman beyond his 
muddier reality and exiled to these realms where the light of moral intelligi- 
bility irradiates each object” (p. 221). 

There are flaws in the treatment of both the Moniments and the Anti- 
quitee. To justify the providential presentation of British history in the former 
it is not necessary to see irony in Semiramis’ appearance (II, x, 56, 2) in noble 
company. We should expect Spenser to share Raleigh’s view that the tales 
about her vices were to be ascribed to “the envious and lying Grecians,” and 
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that “there never lived any Prince or Princess more worthy of fame than 
Semiramis.’” And in extracting his view of Faery and Britain as equally real 
(p. 171) from the Antiquitee, Berger might have found some valuable support 
in Isabel Rathborne’s soundly historical approach to the problem of the 
‘Faery’ in The Meaning of Spenser’s Fairyland,’ which he ignores. 

Perhaps the finest feature of The Allegorical Temper is its cuiminating 
treatment of Acrasia as “‘an immoral allegorist” (pp. 224, 226). There is some 
inconsistency about the final canto as a conclusion to Guyon’s adventure. On 
page 63 we are told that the end of Book II is inconclusive, and that “The 
quest of temperance is by its very nature inconclusive.” Yet on page 214 
Berger seems to approve Bradner’s firm declaration that ‘““Guyon, more than 
any other knight except Britomart, has entirely accomplished his quest.’’ 
But the inconsistency perhaps disappears in the following contrast of the hero’s 
surface conquest of intemperance with the paradox that its “point lies else- 
where: not in controlling but in experiencing the temptations of Acrasia.” 


MERRITT Y. HUGHES 
University of Wisconsin 


SHAKESPEARE AND The Faerie Queene. By Abbie Findlay Potts. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1958. Pp. ix-+269. $4.50. 


Although there have been previous studies of the influence of Spenser on 
Shakespeare, this book is original in most of its research and in its central 
hypothesis that The Faerie Queene was perhaps a formative influence on the 
“ethical action” of Shakespearean drama. Miss Potts suggests (p. 9) that “at 
the turn of the century, the better to enhance his plays written from 1599 to 
1604, Shakespeare was studying The Faerie Queene of Edmund Spenser.” To 
support this hypothesis she first briefly examines Shakespeare “‘without Spen- 
ser,” i.e., his dramatic achievement up to 1599, which shows little or no influ- 
ence of The Faerie Queene. Then, with greatest emphasis on the plays written 
between 1599 and 1604, she discusses Shakespeare’s later works, which seem 
to her to demonstrate the impact of Spenser or at least to parallel closely in 
their moral ideas the ethics of The Faerie Queene. 

Miss Potts’ style is gracious, lucid, and meditative. She writes with a 
deep appreciation of the humane values which are embodied in the works of 
Spenser and Shakespeare. She dares, in an age when scholarship is often 
timid and microscopic, to generalize about two literary giants and to attempt 
to define the basic ethical pattern of Shakespearean drama. Her introductory 
and concluding discussions of the moral essence of Shakespeare’s art are, in 
some respects, the most successful parts of her book and will be appreciated 
by all readers. But the scope of her subject is such that few individual plays 
can be studied in detail (Othello, for example, receives only three pages), and 
thus one often feels that too much is either taken for granted or omitted in 


2 History of the World, Book I, Part I, Cap. xii. 
* Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative Literature, No. 131 (New 
York, 1937). 
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her interpretations. One doubts, for instance, that her chapter “The Palace 
of Priam as a Bowre of Blisse’’ will convince many readers that the Troilus 
who rages furiously against Diomedes, the Greeks, and Pandarus has achieved 
a Guyon-like temperance. Even less convincing are the cursory judgments of 
the second chapter, in which Miss Potts attempts to demonstrate that “‘with- 
out Spenser” Shakespeare did not write plays with intrinsically ethical ac- 
tions. 

In support of her general hypothesis Miss Potts unfolds an impressive 
mass of internal literary evidence: verbal echoesand parallels of characteriza- 
tion, situation, and action which relate Shakespeare’s plays to The Faerie 
Queene. But the evidence offered is of widely varying quality. The apparent 
verbal echoes of The Book of Courtesy which she notes in Much Ado (pp. 40 
ff.) are so striking that they cannot be lightly dismissed as coincidence. On 
the other hand, the supposed parallels between Lear and The Book of Holiness 
(pp. 181-82) convince one only of Miss Potts’ ingenuity. And when Miss Potts 
argues (p. 142) that Ophelia has “‘Spenserian traits” because parallels can be 
drawn between Ophelia’s conduct and utterly disconnected incidents in three 
separate books of The Faerie Queene, one is skeptical of the scholarly method 
as well as of the conclusion. 

Of course Miss Potts is never dogmatic; she does not ask the reader to 
accept her textual evidence as definite proof of Spenser’s influence on Shake- 
speare. Her assertions are always tentative; she argues “possibilities.” But the 
nature of the evidence she offers too frequently belies her pose of objectivity. 
All students of Shakespeare must be grateful for the assiduousness and ex- 
haustiveness of her research. Yet her contribution would have been more 
valuable and her chapters less burdened with seemingly tangential and ex- 
traneous materials if she had winnowed her evidence and evaluated it by 
customary standards of significance and probability. 

One wishes also that the fine critical talent displayed in her chapter on 
Measure for Measure had been more generally applied to the analysis of Shake- 
speare’s use and transmutation of materials “borrowed” from The Faerie 
Queene. It is quite possible, for example, that the echoes of Spenser in Much 
Ado testify to a source of poetic rather than moral inspiration. And it seems 
a pity that Miss Potts erases most of the charm, amiableness, and delightful 
humor of Shakespeare’s portraits of Beatrice and Benedick in order to fit the 
play to a Procrustean bed of Spenserian didacticism. 

Perhaps without intending it Miss Potts offers us not a working hypoth- 
esis for the study of Shakespeare and The Faerie Queene but a consistently 
elaborated thesis which would make Shakespeare over in the less compre- 
hensive and less universal image of Spenser. Worse still, the thesis would seem 
to credit to the influence of The Faerie Queene the profundity of Shakespearean 
drama which one ordinarily assumes to be the result of the natural maturing 
of Shakespeare’s genius. One does not wish that Miss Potts loved Spenser less 
but that she valued Richard II, Romeo and Juliet, and Henry IV more. 

ROBERT ORNSTEIN 
University of Illinois 
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Tue Broken Compass: A Stupy OF THE Major CoMEDIES OF BEN JONSON. 

By Edward B. Partridge. New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 

Pp. 254. $4.25. 

This book is another study of imagery, specifically an analysis of Jonson’s 
metaphorical language in his poetic comedies. The “major” comedies are 
Volpone, the Alchemist, and Epicoene, but relatively little space is devoted to 
the last named, presumably because it is in prose. The author carefully defines 
the limits and purpose of his study: he is concerned with only one kind of 
imagery, metaphor, and he hopes to show how Jonson’s use of metaphor con- 
trols the “tone” of his comedies. He admits that metaphor is not the only—or 
necessarily the most important—element in a play, that plot, characteriza- 
tion, intellectual content, and spectacle also have to be considered, and he 
always tries to place Jonson’s metaphors in the context of the whole drama. 
In my judgment he is successful. Some Moderns may be dissatisfied since he is 
not much concerned with ambiguities and paradoxes, though he emphasizes 
Jonson’s irony. Some Ancients will be dissatisfied since he prefers comparisons 
with T. S. Eliot and Joyce to comparisons with Aristophanes, Plautus, and 
Aretino. But there is good reading here for all students of Elizabethan drama, 
and the thoughtful reader will come away with a heightened appreciation of 
Jonson’s wit and mastery of the rediculous. 

The “broken compass”’ in the title refers to a device in the impress of Jon- 
son’s Masque of Beautie and symbolizes the failure of mankind to complete the 
circle of perfection. In Jonson’s mind, according to Partridge, the world about 
him not only fell short of the Golden Age but was debased and perverted, a 
world wherein the Christian virtues and vices were turned upside down so 
that sin was piety and the devils angels, a world wherein rogues and dolts 
worshipped gold and fine clothes, sex was perverted, and ignorance exalted. 
Therefore Jonson inverted the commonly accepted moral standards and pro- 
duced comedies that were satirical, ironical, and at the same time poetic. 

One of Jonson’s chief instruments for producing such a comedy was 
metaphorical language. The range of his metaphorical imagery was narrow 
but intensely cultivated. Partridge finds four kinds of metaphor in Volpone, 
namely, religious, classical, animal, and erotic, all of them perverted or de- 
based, many of them ironical. The opening soliloquy in Volpone is a hymn 
to the sanctity of gold. A little later, when Volpone’s unnatural entourage, a 
eunuch, a dwarf, and a hermaphrodite, have joined him, classical tradition is 
violated; Menelaus is called a cuckold, Pythagoras a juggler, Aspasia a com- 
mon whore. The animals in the play, Volpone, Mosca, Voltore, Corbaccio, 
Corvino, are not animals acting as rational human beings, in the usual pat- 
tern of the beast fable, but human beings acting as the fox, fly, vulture, raven, 
and crow do. The erotic imagery is pervasive but most ironically illustrated 
by Corvino, who uses the language of marriage while he plays the pimp to 
his own wife Celia: “If you be/Loyal and mine, be won, respect my venture.” 
The subplot of Sir Politic and Lady Would-be is an ironic echo of the Corvino- 
Celia thread in the main plot. The central image in the play, the great “sym- 
bolic act,” according to Partridge, is feeding: the quest of the birds of prey for 
carrion (i.e., gold), the appetites for sensuous pleasure, Volpone’s feeding on 
his fellow men, Mosca the parasite. 
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The metaphorical language of the Alchemist has the same basis—gold, 
sex, religion, lust, plus military terms. Animal metaphors are also prominent 
here, especially snarling-dog imagery. There is even more use of inflation, 
hyperbole, consisting largely of pretentious epithets. Dol Common, for ex- 
ample, calls the league of rogues a “republic” of “gentlemen” and their 
quarrels “‘civil war.”’ She calls the footman Face, who is dressed in a captain’s 
uniform, ‘“‘General’’ and the rascally Subtle “Sovereign.” Dol herself is called 
“Royal Dol” or “Queen Dol” or the “Queen of Faery.” Alchemy, as Jonson 
presented it, is a parody of religion; it is the religion of gold, the worship of 
Mammon. The central image in the play is alchemy, the transmutation of 
base matter into finer matter; but its explodes in the end and the base matter 
remains the same or suffers further debasement. 

Epicene, says Partridge, i» the key term in the third major comedy, sig- 
nifying the unnatural state between normal male and normal female. Not only 
is the youth disguished as a woman epicene, but also the “collegiate ladies,” 
and Captain Otter, Morose, La Foole, Sir John Daw. Partridge believes that 
even the young wits, Dauphine, Truewit, and Clerimont, are sexually am- 
biguous. In other words, here is perversion again. The metaphorical language 
in the Silent Woman is not so prominent or so rich as it is in Volpone and the 
Alchemist, and it is mainly devoted to comparing the natural with the arti- 
ficial, particularly playing on the idea of Clothes Make the Man. Neverthe- 
less, metaphors are still important and, as Partridge suggests, the student of 
drama may readily perceive how important by comparing George Colman’s 
version of 1776, in which much of Jonson’s imagery is curtailed. 

Partridge makes much of Jonson’s calculated violation of decorum, argu- 
ing that his comic method largely consisted in upsetting the accepted decorum 
of the Renaissance. He seems to agree with Fielding’s statement in the Preface 
to Joseph Andrews, that “Ben Jonson, who of all men understood the Ridicu- 
lous best, hath chiefly used the hypocritical affectation.” It is true that people 
given to affectation, especially hypocrites, do not behave in a decorous fash- 
ion; that is, their behavior is not in accord with the commonly accepted cus- 
toms dictated by birth, race, creed, and education. It is true that Jonson did 
upset decorum, but Partridge fails to make clear what kind of decorum he up- 
set. Much of Jonson’s comedy, like that of his follower Fielding, was burlesque 
and satire, and he made his rogues and dolts violate the Ciceronian decorum of 
styles. Of course the bumptious Volpone and Subtle would not be proper 
heroes of tragedy or epic poetry. But do they violate comic decorum? Jonson 
was a professed admirer of Aristotle, Cicero, Horace, and Quintilian, and he 
would never have thrown away all decorum. 

Partridge knows well enough that Jonson did not throw away all de- 
corum, but the reader of his book is not sure of this until he gets to page 410, 
where he finds the statement that “in comedy which was burlesque and satire 
and poetry all at once . . . the imagery he [Jonson] chose was decorous.” Jon- 
son, to be sure, violated one kind of decorum but followed another kind. The 
Renaissance understood the problem. Erasmus, in De Ratione Studii, for ex- 
ample, pointed out that there are two kinds of decorum, a general decorum 
and a “particular kind of decorum which the poet uses at his own judgment to 
distinguish a certain character from others.”” Erasmus was speaking of comedy 
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and he illustrated the distinction from Terence: “Just so, in the Andria he in- 
troduces two old men of widely different natures: Simo violent, somewhat pee- 
vish, yet in no wise silly or dishonest; Chremes, on the contrary, polite and 
always calm, everywhere prompt, quieting everything as much as he can, 
gentle yet not at all stupid.” Both of these characters were old men, both were 
portrayed with decorum, yet very differently. In other words, there is a de- 
corum in the philosophical sense (proper conventional behavior according to 
social custom) and a decorum in the artistic sense (proper and natural be- 
havior according to the peculiar conditions in the poem). Jonson never in- 
tended to violate artistic decorum. At the conclusion of the Alchemist he made 
Face, one of his best rogues, say as much: 

My part a little fell in this last scene, 

Yet ’twas decorum. 


With this one exception, the confusion about decorum, I have no quarrel 
with the book which is both readable and informative. 
Marvin T. HERRICK 
University of Illinois 


Tue Poems or JoHN DrypeN. Edited by James Kinsley. Oxford University 
Press, 1958. Four vols., pp. 2104. $33.60. 


The new Oxford Dryden, edited by Professor James Kinsley of University 
College, Swansea, is a complete edition of the poems including translations 
and songs from the plays as well as of about half of Dryden’s criticism, which 
appears here in the form of prefaces. No one will deny that, for all the severe 
demands it makes upon purse and shelf-space, it is an eminently handsome 
addition to the Oxford English Texts; but hardheaded readers, especially in 
the United States (where George R. Noyes’ edition of the poems has been 
available in the Cambridge Poets series since 1909), will certainly demand to 
know what Kinsley has that Noyes lacked, and it will not satisfy them to be 
told that the new edition is of noble proportions and large, clear type. It is 
also a fair question whether the late E. N. Hooker’s projected edition of the 
complete works (Berkeley, Calif., 1956—), now under the direction of Pro- 
fessor H. T. Swedenberg, Jr., will not do the work of the Oxford edition and 
much besides. 

My own conclusion is that Oxford bears up well under the double com- 
parison, though the Noyes edition has the virtue of compactness, while the 
bulky California edition, if and when it is ever completed, may supplant 
Kinsley’s (which lacks an index) for library reference. The superiority of the 
new edition over Noyes (even over Noyes’ partial revision of 1950) is not 
vast, but it is perfectly real. It consists, first, in a fuller collation of texts 
and a more consistent attention to accidentals—though Noyes, too, was an 
honest and painstaking editor in his day, in spite of the handicap which he 
frankly admits in his own preface to the second edition, that he “knew nothing 
about bibliography” when he began. Secondly, and inevitably, Kinsley has 
been able to incorporate the findings of fifty years of Dryden scholarship, in- 
cluding his own, since the Boston edition first appeared; whereas Noyes was 
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able to use such material only patchily in his revision, and at the expense 
of “numerous patent contradictions.” The superiority of Kinsley’s text, the 
up-to-date commentary and a readable type are enough to justify the new 
venture, though not enough to discredit earlier attempts—still less to pro- 
voke any honest desire in a reviewer to reappraise the status of Dryden as a 
poet, which remains exactly where it was. 

The difference between the new Oxford edition and the first volume of the 
grandiose California enterprise (Poems 1649-80), on the other hand, is about 
as subtle as the contrast in atmosphere between Edinburgh and Los Angeles. 
Advocacy by a reviewer—and a British reviewer at that—of the Oxford edi- 
tion as against the California will persuade no one who is not already per- 
suaded that the postwar policy of American university presses of publishing 
vast prestige-editions of Collected Works is, in relation to the energy and 
funds expended, a lamentable waste. This, for once, seems to be a genuine 
national difference, and it is perhaps unprofitable even to try to make one’s 
voice heard across the void. Of all the editorial challenges that confront Eng- 
lish studies now, at a point halfway in our first century of achievement, au- 
thor-collections by teams of experts working to formula are surely the least 
promising, though so long as the great funds continue to support them and 
the public remains impressed, university presses will vie with one another in 
the race for tonnage. No doubt there are a few English poets—Coleridge and 
Matthew Arnold, for exaraple—who by virtue of the complex unity of their 
writings and the absence of any early collection would gain by collection. 
Dryden is not that kind of writer. Nor does the weight and complexity of his 
verse seems to me to justify the pseudoscholarly effrontery of the California 
commentary, which on a page-count amounts to 57 per cent of the first 
volume, or about three editorial words to explain every one by Dryden; with 
the crowning irrelevance of a comprehensive account of Cromwell’s career as a 
gloss on Dryden’s 148-line “Heroique Stanzas to the Glorious Memory of 
Cromwell.” Loose talk about editions by scholars for scholars does not help— 
no scholar, surely, would turn to an edition of Dryden for biographical in- 
formation concerning the Lord Protector, and the mere reader of poetry can 
only be expected to find these laborious digressions a colossal bore. Compared 
with all this, Kinsley’s commentary—a modest 13 per cent of the whole edi- 
tion—is a triumph of economy. With few exceptions it fulfils the demands of a 
poetic commentary: it predicts and answers, briefly and lucidly, the questions 
likely to be asked by readers, and no other questions. The facts, the whole 
facts and nothing but the facts as they are directly relevant to the text—if 
only editors would discipline themselves to this harsh and necessary rule; if 
only some knew the rule existed: though there are moments when I find 
Kinsley’s editorial rigor discouraging, as in his refusal to quote even a part of 
a relevant passage in Marvell’s ‘Elegy on Hastings’ to demonstrate a parallel 
(p. 1808), or in his absolute adherence to “the best edition” in providing refer- 
ences—a rule that leads him to cite volume and page of Birkbeck Hill’s edi- 
tion of Johnson’s Lives, but not the title of the Life. A very slight relaxation 
of discipline here and there, and the commentary would make more suggestive 
reading at a very slight sacrifice of brevity. 
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On the other hand, there are plentiful and exact references to contem- 
porary writings, such as the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn, and the pioneer 
work of Christie, Saintsbury, W. P. Ker, Noyes, Hugh Macdonald and others 
is acknowledged in detail, while the reference to T. S. Eliot’s discussion of 
Dryden on imagination in The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (Kinsley, 
p. 1829) suggests an awareness of critical issues that we ought to be able to 
take for granted in an editor, and rarely can. Certainly the California editors 
show no sign of having digested Eliot’s case for Dryden, though they briefly 
invoke his name in their Preface. Kinsley’s expert simplification of Dryden’s 
threefold use of the term “wit” (p. 1956) is another example of the kind of 
awareness which the California editors rarely suggest; or note the caustic 
comment on the conduct of the battle in Annus Mirabilis, \l. 353-80, in the 
Oxford edition (pp. 1833-4): “Dryden makes the best of the conduct of this 
battle, covering bad leadership with a shroud of panegyric . . .”; and set be- 
side it the fluffy hagiography of the California editors on the same passage 
(p. 292): “Again the insistence on the paternal care which Albemarle exercised 
over his men—a trait eminently appropriate in the representative of the King, 
whose fatherly affection for his people Dryden was hoping to demonstrate in 
this poem.” It is a matter of cardinal importance in reading Dryden to remem- 
ber that he was an accomplished liar—he would hardly have been employed 
as Court propagandist if he had been anything less—and it is good to find an 
editor with the sense to recognize equivocation when he sees it. 

A few reservations. By sloppy postwar standards, the proofreading is 
good, in spite of occasional errors such as the lapse in grammar in a note to 
Annus Mirabilis, ll. 29-36 (p. 1831), and the odd spelling of du Bartas on 
page 1943, where the point of Dryden’s substitution of his name in Soame’s 
version of Boileau’s Art poétique is skimped. The explanation of Mac Flecknoe, 
1. 207, by a reference to Herbert’s Temple, though tempting and plausible, is 
surely unsound (p. 1921): poems in shapes were common in pre-Restoration 
England, and if Dryden is really referring to Herbert here, it is remarkable he 
never refers to him anywhere else, and unimaginable he should think Court 
readers of the 1680’s capable of picking up such a reference from memory. 
Ker’s note explaining the reference to the unnamed French critic in the dedica- 
tion to the Aeneis—‘one of their own great Authors, though I have forgotten 
his Name’—is uncritically repeated as referring to St Evremond (p. 2045), 
though Dryden had written a generous ‘Character’ of his friend a mere five 
years before and was not senile as he worked on Virgil. Indeed the magnificent 
Aeneis, which occupies the whole of Volume 111 of the Oxford edition, is the 
greatest revelation it has to offer—not in terms of the commentary, which is 
even more economical here than elsewhere, and hardly comes to terms with 
Dryden’s detailed reading of Virgil at all—but simply by virtue of the fact 
that it makes the best of all English Aeneids available for the first time in this 
century in a readable type; though it might have helped the reader to pursue 
Dryden’s intentions by means of references to the original Latin in running 
headlines. 

Altogether, this is a Dryden likely to attract readers as no edition since 
Scott’s has seemed well calculated to do. Its severity is an exacting compli- 
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; 
ment to the reader, and its scholarship is, for the most part, painstaking and 
sound, a handsome monument to half a century of Anglo-American discovery. 


GEORGE WATSON 
Oxford 


THE NEGLECTED MUSE: RESTORATION AND EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TRAGEDY 
IN THE NOVEL (1740-1780). By Robert Gale Noyes. Providence: Brown 
University Press, 1958. 


The “neglected Muse” is the Melpomene who inspired tragedy from the 
heroics of Dryden to the pseudo-Romanticism of Robert Jephson. However 
neglected this particular Muse may have been after the eighteenth century 
(the phrase is taken from Thackeray), her works were apparently of engross- 
ing interest to contemporary readers, if their frequent appearances in the 
novels between 1740 and 1780 is any evidence. There they served a number of 
functions—as simple embellishment, as part of the novelists’ panoramic aims, 
occasionally as grounds for personal satiric attack or plot motivation, but 
most typically as aid to character-mongering, which Professor Noyes believes 
is the chief gift of eighteenth-century fictional writers. Infrequently, the 
critical skirmishes over the theory of tragedy were also alluded to in essay-like 
digressions. 

The method of The Neglected Muse follows that of the same author’s 
Thespian Mirror (1953) in which the attitudes of eighteenth-century novelists 
toward the plays of Shakespeare were investigated. Quotations are woven to- 
gether skilfully, though without great regard to chronology within the forty- 
year period considered, to throw light on contemporary productions of trag- 
edies by Dryden, Lee, Congreve, Otway, Southerne, Rowe, Ambrose Philips, 
Addison, Edward Young, Aaron Hill, Lillo, Home, and Jephson. 

Students of the novel may be disappointed that analysis in detail of “the 
functional aspects of the many passages in the novels reiating to the drama is 
beyond the scope of this essay.”” The index, however, is useful and, of course, 
enthusiasts of Restoration and eighteenth-century tragedy should be amused 
to see the use made of their favorite plays in the emerging genre of the novel. 


W. H. McBurney 
University of Illinois 


THE EARLY WorpsworTHIAN Mitiev: A NOTEBOOK OF CHRISTOPHER 
WORDSWORTH WITH A FEw ENTRIES BY WILLIAM WorpDswortH. Edited 
by Z. S. Fink. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. Pp. xii+156. $4. 


William Wordsworth’s contributions to the twenty-page Wordsworth note- 
book acquired by the Northwestern University Library and now capably 
edited with an introductory essay and notes by Professor Fink consist of some 
forty-five lines of jottings toward a tale of conflict between two knights over 
“the fair Elfrida.”” Dated 1784-1785 by Mr. Fink, around the time of Words- 
worth’s earliest complete poem, these entries show the poet’s attempts at the 
Miltonic expanded simile, give new evidence of his interest in eighteenth- 
century tales like William Mason’s Elfrida (1752) and Helen Maria Williams’ 
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Edwin and Eltruda (1782), and document the autobiographical factualness 
of later lines (“The Recluse,” I, 703-750, The Prelude, 1, 166-185) in which 
he tells of boyhood indulgence in “Warrior’s schemes” and his ambition to 
write “of warlike feats.’”” One entry contains an image—“‘As when the moon 
as she raises her orb above the Horizon rests upon the Branches of some tall 
Oak, which grows upon the summit”—repeated and varied in “The Vale of 
Esthwaite,” lines 95-98, An Evening Walk, lines 193 f., and The Prelude, IV, 
88-92, about which the poet commented (Fenwick note to An Evening Walk), 
“T recollect distinctly the very spot where this first struck me. . . . The mo- 
ment was important in my poetical history; for I date from it my conscious- 
ness of the infinite variety of natural appearances which has been unnoticed 
by the poets of any age or country, so far as I was acquainted with them; and 
I made a resolution to supply, in some degree, the deficiency.” 

But the poet’s entries are not the main interest. Most of the notations 
are in the hand of Christopher Wordsworth, dated by Mr. Fink around 1790- 
1791, and these are random jottings, even less coherent than William’s, of 
materials for a projected Latin poem on the Lake District (Christopher’s long 
prose “Outline of a Poem descriptive of the lakes etc.” is printed from the 
British Museum MS in an appendix). Here, however, the notes quite transcend 
their surface significance. They fairly bristle with allusions, often specific refer- 
ences, to Thomson, Beattie, Milton, and Collins; to schoolbook anthologies 
like G. Whitaker’s Florilegium poeticum (1714) and Vicesimus Knox’s Elegant 
Extracts (1789); and to picturesque writers and Lake District ‘‘surveyors” 
—Thomas Gray, Dr. John Brown, Thomas West, William Gilpin, James 
Clarke. From them, by tracking down, identifying, extracting, organizing with 
uncommon skill, Mr. Fink is able to sketch out Christopher’s “literary milieu”’; 
and his demonstration of the relationships between these notations and the 
poet’s works leaves little doubt that it was shared by William. Thus, “‘William 
and Christopher to a very considerable extent drew the same things from 
common sources, a circumstance which in itself gives to the latter’s notations 
their unique value as a guide to the poetic materials with which William 
worked in the early stages of his career.” 

The parallels between these “poetic materials” and the poet’s works have 
not hitherto gone unnoticed. Mr. Fink writes, as he says, “with an informed 
consciousness” of earlier scholars’ findings (and, one might add, with a certain 
reticence about acknowledging them). But the importance of the work lies 
not in new sources that the notebook produces, but rather in the more specific 
connections that it makes. For example, a passage in Descriptive Sketches, 
lines 492-511, echoes Beattie’s The Minstrel, I, xxi, as de Selincourt has ob- 
served; and it is well known that Wordsworth read Beattie’s poem. Yet in 
Clarke’s Survey of the Lakes (1787), which is mentioned several times in the 
notebook, Beattie’s stanza is prominently quoted in a context that supplies 
further details for the same passage in Descriptive Sketches. In such demon- 
strations, sources are not only verified and strengthened, but they are local- 
ized, connected with specific Lake District settings. In turn (merely to glance 
at his procedure) Mr. Fink examines parallels between the materials of 
Christopher’s entries and “The Vale of Esthwaite” (the “haunted Castle” is 
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the Bishop of Llandaff’s Calgarth Hall on Windermere), An Evening Walk 
(rural superstitions and spectral warriors, for example, from the guidebooks), 
Descriptive Sketches (sources in Thomson, Collins, and Beattie), ‘““The Female 
Vagrant” (local materials for its theme), The Borderers (a minor source in 
Elegant Extracts), The Prelude (bird-snaring, nest-robbing, boating, skating, 
and other parallels), “Song for the Spinning Wheel” (localized folklore), “I 
Wandered Lonely as a Cloud” (Christopher writes of “Daffodils. early in the 
spring, vast numbers of them by Ullswater side”), and The Guide to the Lakes. 
The success of this display partly depends on one’s acceptance of Lowes’ ac- 
count of the poetic imagination in The Road to Xanadu, which Mr. Fink men- 
tions and echoes several times. But as he says at the beginning and end of his 
introductory essay, the connections between Christopher’s jottings and Wil- 
liam’s works exist “independently of any explanations why they exist.” 

Of Mr. Fink’s generally helpful notes, two summarizing Wordsworth’s 
use of the Georgics and his resemblance to Beattie’s minstrel are especially 
valuable. The most interesting of all brings together Gilpin’s “‘observations” 
on “Hasziness’” (from Observations, Relative Chiefly to Picturesque Beauty, 
1786): “It gives a consequence to every common object, by giving it a more 
indistinct form . . . and above all, it throws over the face of landscape that 
harmonizing tint, which blends the whole into unity and repose”; Words- 
worth’s comment in his “Preface” about throwing over common incidents “‘a 
certain colouring of imagination, whereby ordinary things should be presented 
to the mind in an unusual aspect”; Coleridge’s views on the unifying powers of 
imagination; and Hazlitt’s comment on The Excursion: “Every object is... 
clothed with the haze of imagination like a glittering vapour.” (“Unifying 
haziness” occurs later in the notebook, and could have been mentioned here.) 
In this and like observations, whether they constitute novelty or re-emphasis, 
as in the work generally, by giving us the notebook and his illuminating ac- 
count of its significance, Mr. Fink has contributed valuably to Wordsworthian 
scholarship. 

While Mr. Fink stresses his scrupulousness in giving an exact line-by- 
line reproduction of the notebook, with spelling and punctuation unaltered, 
one sees from the two photographic facsimiles included that he has printed 
“Clock” as “‘o’clock,” “have I have walked” as “‘have I walked” (p. 76), and 
“this” as “His” (p. 80). These are insignificant variants; but one’s confidence 
in his text is not strengthened by the fact that in the introduction and notes 
he miscopies his own text of the notebook some hundred ten or twenty times. 
One other cautiona.y observation: it is quite valid to make something of single- 
word variations—as Mr. Fink does of Wordsworth’s changing “ash” to 
“Oak” in a notebook entry and of the difference between Milton’s “sees, Or 
dreams he sees” and Wordsworth’s “sees, or thinks He sees’’; but it is worth 
noting, as a further illustration of “the ways of the imagination,” that Mr. 
Fink himself, quoting Wordsworth’s poetry in his introduction and notes, un- 
consciously changes “‘A” to “Some,” “hill” to “path,” “his” to “her,” “blue” 
to “view,” “autumn” to “summer,” “Which” to “That,” “had” to “the,” 
“Far art Thou” to “For thou art,” “kindly” to “goodly,” “mountain” to 
“maintain,” “spoke” to “told,” “its” to “his,” “From” to “For,” “journey” 
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to “wander,” “lorn” to “lone,” and “‘young”’ to “youth”—“after the fashion 
of the creative imagination,”’ as he says of one of Wordsworth’s alterations, 
“remaking, but not alas! always improving.” 
JACK STILLINGER 
University of Illinois 


Tue Letrers oF JoHN Keats, 1814-1821. Edited by Hyder E. Rollins. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. Vol. 1, pp. 442; Vol. 11, pp. 440. 
$20. 


This edition of Keats’s letters, which will surely be the standard for many 
years to come, is remarkably serviceable in its inclusiveness and general ar- 
rangement. The useful table of contents, an improvement over that of For- 
man, is followed by a brief account of earlier editions, a list of lost letters, a 
detailed calendar of the events in Keats’s life, and biographical sketches of 
twenty of his correspondents. In the text proper the headings on every page 
supply the date and number of the letter and name of the recipient. Follow- 
ing an index to correspondents and documents, there is a general index of 
fifty-two pages, one feature of which is an extended entry showing Keats’s 
interest in proverbial expressions. Finally, the endpapers—maps of 1815 
London and its suburbs—are more than decorative. 

With regard to more particular matters Keats’s letter of November 22, 
1817, may be used as an example. A comparison of Rollins’ text with that of 
M. B. Forman (1952) shows twenty-seven differences in spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization. Most of these involve a choice between a dash and a pe- 
riod or a capital and lower case S; that is, they turn upon Keats’s handwriting. 
In addition, Rollins recorded one canceled reading, one doubtful spelling, and 
one interesting variant reading from the Woodhouse transcript—interesting 
for the light it casts on Woodhouse. Although Rollins’ text of this letter is more 
accurate than Forman’s, the improvements do not really affect the sense. This 
is not true, however, of the twenty-six letters which exist only in Woodhouse 
or Jeffrey transcripts.’ 

A scrutiny of the two letters which Keats wrote on November 22, 1817, 
led Rollins to conclude that the one to Bailey was composed first, and he ac- 
cordingly reversed the order in which they have previously been printed. 
This is one of about sixty instances of redating or redisposition of letters in 
the two volumes. It should be remarked in passing that Rollins acknowledged 
Amy Lowell’s earlier recognition of the fact that the letter to Bailey was 
written before the one to Reynolds. So far as possible Rollins attributed ex- 
planations and indentifications to those who first propounded them: thus, in 
the letter under discussion, H. B. Forman is given credit for discovering the 
pun on unsaid, and Colvin is credited with discerning the first allusion to 
Paradise Lost. The numerous notes which carry acknowledgments to pred- 
ecessors, colleagues, and students show that historical scholarship is an ac- 
cumulative and cooperative enterprise. 

With respect to annotation, one of the responsibilities of an editor of 


1 For an account of these see Rollins, 1, 8 and 18-23, and his article in the Keats- 
Shelley Journal, 1 (January, 1953), 19-34. 
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Keats’s letters is to show the essential quality and the range of the poet’s 
mind and spirit, the problems in writing which absorbed and perplexed him, 
the questions about life and human nature that engaged his interest, and 
the connections between his letters and his poetry. To cite a case from the 
letter to Bailey: on Keats’s remark that “years should bring the philosophic 
Mind,” Rollins’ note simply reads, “Compare Wordsworth, ‘Ode: Intimations 
of Immortality,’ line 190,’’ whereas Forman’s note consists of the following 
quotation from Lord Houghton, “Mr. Bailey well remembered the exceeding 
delight that Keats took in Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to Immortality.’ He was never 
weary of repeating it.” Since Keats in his letters did quote more frequently 
from the Intimations Ode than from any other poem by Wordsworth, Bailey’s 
report may have been true; but it gives a wholly false impression of Keats’s 
mental temper. More than any other Romantic poet, Keats was critical and 
skeptical, and, what is truly remarkable, he was so without being cynical. He 
soon took the measure of Bailey and Haydon; he discerned the limitations of 
Hunt; and he came to see that, much as he respected Wordsworth and much 
as he owed to him, he could not slavishly follow him. In short, Forman’s note 
is misleading because it blunts the edge of Keats’s intellectual curiosity; 
Rollins’ simple statement is much to be preferred.” 

In annotating the much discussed affirmation, ‘“‘O for a Life of Sensations 
rather than of Thoughts!,” which Forman passed over in silence, Rollins 
called attention to the elaborate analyses of Beyer and Ford and quoted 
Garrod’s opinion that what Keats really meant was, “‘O for the pure gospel 
of the Lyrical Ballads!” This note does suggest that the declaration has been 
repeatedly and variously interpreted, but it does not make quite clear the 
latitude of the interpretations. The wide range would have been better illus- 
trated by Fairchild’s statements, “Keats instinctively prefers sensations to 
thoughts. . .. We may call it estheticism if we remember that it is free from 
the decadence of Pater’s disciples.’’* Occasionally Rollins may have been 
overcautious in his annotation. For example, Keats’s statement, ‘“‘the simple 
imaginative Mind may have its rewards in the repetiltiJon of its own silent 
Working coming continually on the spirit with a fine suddenness,” drew from 
him this note, ‘The word looks like ‘semple’.”” Perhaps he should have invited 
the reader to compare this passage with Wordsworth’s view that a poem orig- 
inates “in emotion recollected in tranquillity; the emotion is contemplated 
till, by a species of re-action, the tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emo- 
tion, kindred to that which was before the subject of contemplation, is 
gradually produced, and does itself actually exist in the mind.” Although 
there are no verbal parallels to prove that Keats had in mind Wordsworth’s 
Preface, surely there is a common concern with the nature of the imaginative 
process. Granted that there are dangers in a too-simple conception of “‘influ- 
ence,” nevertheless the most profitable study of literature involves the risk of 
seeing likeness and then drawing distinctions. To cite another example from 
the letter to Bailey: the connection between Keats’s assertion, “What the 


2 Needless to say, Rollins used Houghton very sparingly; and when he did so, he 
improved upon him, as in 1, 141, n. 3; 1, 154, N. 7; Il, 251, n. 3. 
3 The Romantic Quest (New York, 1931), pp. 413-14. 
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imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth,” and the “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn” clearly warrants Rollins’ reference to the closing lines of the poem. But 
he passed over a later passage, “. . . if a Sparrow come before my Window I 
take part in its existince and pick about the Gravel.” Here there might have 
been a reference to ‘‘Where’s the Poet?” (ll. 8-10). 

The marked superiority of Rollins’ notes on historical and factual matters 
is illustrated, in our chosen letter, in the annotation of Keats’s mention of 
J. H. Christie (1, 187, n. 9). Forman was content to quote, without documenta- 
tion, a vague reminiscence by Dilke, whereas Rollins, in the same space, gave 
the cause and date of the duel between Christie and John Scott, the date of 
Scott’s death, Bailey’s opinion of Christie, and Christie’s opinion of Keats— 
all exactly documented. The note is a model of succinctness, and throughout 
the two volumes the explanations are uniformly solid and pointed and almost 
always valuable.‘ Especially so are those that relate to Keats’s experience of 
the theater (for example, 1, 337, n. 6; 1, 8, n. 5; 1, 68, n. 9) and those that 
reveal his reading (for example, 11, 28, n. 9; 11, 78, n. 1; 11, 130, n. 3; 11, 266, 
n. 4). The identification of Keats’s quotations is thorough and painstaking.® 

Many of the notes are very helpful in reconstituting the contemporary 
scene and even the particular day. Thus when Keats says that he went to 
Oxford on the Defiance, we are informed that this coach was scheduled to de- 
part from the Belle Sauvage at 7:45 A.M. and was due to arrive at the Mitre 
about 3:00 P.M. (I, 154, n. 6). When Keats remarks upon the weather and 
its effect on his throat, we are told that June 27, 1819, was “‘very stormy with 
temperature as low as 55°” (11, 125, n. 5). Incidentally Rollins’ practice in his 
notes of translating the day of the week into the exact date is commendable. 
At one point, however, his use of contemporary material led to a statement of 
doubtful accuracy. In describing the return of Orator Hunt after Peterloo, he 
quoted the Gentleman’s Magazine to the effect that the politician was greeted 
by a London crowd of “‘not less than 200,000” (11, 194, n. 2). In the agitation 
of the moment some witnesses placed the number as high as 300,000, but 
modern historians have reduced the figure to about 100,000.° 

An editor of letters intent upon doing his work thoroughly—especially 
one so informed and resourceful as the late Professor Rollins—may, as Dr. 
Johnson said, “write too little for some, and too much for others.”’ It seems 


* Occasionally the compression results in a kind of flatness, as in the note (1, 170, 
n. 5) on G. R. Gleig which hardly does justice to a writer who was a mainstay of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, whose novel The Subaltern was one of the first and best of those 
dealing with the Napoleonic Wars, and whose unhappy biography of Hastings called 
forth Macaulay’s sparkling essay. 

51 have noticed only one lapse from exactness—a reference to “Hazlitt’s old 
lecture ‘On Liberty and Necessity’ ” (1, 147, n. 6). In accordance with Rollins’ usual 
practice, that statement should read, “‘Hazlitt’s lecture ‘On Liberty and Necessity,’ 
delivered March 31, 1812, at the Russel Institution, Great Coram Street, Brunswick 
Square, and reprinted Works (1931), 11, 245-70.” Incidentally, it is not clear why the 
three references to The Round Table are to the first edition when all the other refer- 
ences to Hazlitt are to the Howe edition. 

6 E. Halévy, The Liberal Awakening (London, 1949), p. 66, and Arthur Bryant 
The Age of Elegance (London, 1954), p. 384. 
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unlikely that any reader of Keats’s description of the Duchess of Dunghill 
will need to be informed that squab “‘means short and stout” (1, 321). Perhaps 
that space had been better used in calling attention to Keats’s growing in- 
terest in people, with a cross reference to volume I, page 242, where, in a passage 
on Devonshire, he declared, “‘Scenery is fine—but human nature is finer.” 
It is good to have a quoted line of verse traced back to Beattie’s The Minstrel, 
but is difficult to see the usefulness of the further information that the same 
line was misquoted by Coleridge in a letter written seventeen years earlier 
(1, 382, n. 1). 

But, to quote Dr. Johnson again, “these are censures merely relative.” 
Indeed, they become less than that as one reminds himself that he has been 
helped on every page of this magnificent edition, which is a fitting climax to 
the late Professor Rollins’ services to students of English literature. 


Roya A. GETTMANN 
University of Illinois 


KEATS AND THE DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE. By Bernice Slote. Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1958. Pp. 229. $4.50. 


Keats virtually equated poetry with dramatic effect when he wrote to Shelley 
about The Cenci in August, 1820: “There is only one part of it I am judge of; 
the Poetry, and dramatic effect.” Although Keats speaks often in his letters 
about the drama—his critical view of the dramatist, his playgoing and re- 
viewing, his “‘greatest ambition” to write “a few fine Plays”—and although 
since the late 1930’s we have been accustomed in some quarters to think of 
poems as “little dramas,’”’ until now no one has gathered the evidence con- 
cerning Keats’s interest in the drama and applied it to his poems. The Boston 
Keatsian Louis Arthur Holman compiled a notebook of information on 
“Theatres & Players of Keats interest,” students have begun doctoral theses 
on the subject, but Miss Slote’s admirable study is the first in print. 

It should be said at the outset that Miss Slote uses “dramatic” in varying 
senses. “Dramatic principle” refers primarily to the objectivity achieved 
through imagined characters and speech: Iago, Imogene, a lover lecturing his 
mistress upon a flea are fictional characters; if a poet’s emotions underly the 
fiction, they are at least objectified by dramatic presentation. In her intro- 
ductory pages Miss Slote speaks of Keats’s poetry as being “informed by 
the dramatic principle: that is, act[ing] by imaginative identities, the ob- 
jective playing-out of the clash of oppositions.” “Imaginative identities” is 
the point; yet in “clash of oppositions” there is a hint of the meaning that 
“dramatic” subsequently takes on: “theatrical” or “playlike,” in ways not 
necessarily referring to objectivity. She writes of “dramatic unity,” “dramatic 
conflict,” “dramatic opposition,” “dramatic structure’”—“vivid, sharply de- 
fined scenes,” “constant movement,” “dramatic foreshadowing.” Sometimes 
these refer to mode, stance, or point of view, but sometimes to form or tech- 
nique; and there is a difference. Toward the end, when she describes as 
“choric interludes” the passages in “Lamia” beginning “Love in a hut” and 
“Do not all charms fly,” she has ignored her primary meaning of “dramatic,” 
since choric interludes, though within the play, customarily provide a point 
of view outside the action. Choruses may speak in dramatic voice, but for 
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Miss Slote it is important that they speak in plays. This is not to find fault 
(the distinctions are obvious), but to indicate her scope, and to add that she 
ultimately makes her study more valuable by avoiding the easy, single-tack 
treatment. 

In tightly packed chapters, containing far more than the book’s length 
of 229 pages (including 37 pages of notes, bibliography, and index) would sug- 
gest, Miss Slote considers in turn the various elements relating to Keats and 
the drama, which are, as she announces the topics in her first chapter: “the 
essentially dramatic stance of his own poetic character, as he described it; his 
reading of Shakespeare and other dramatists; his view of the London theatres, 
their actors, and their plays; his own dramatic criticism and his first attempts 
at playwriting; and the more formal, conscious dramatic techniques (in 
addition to his own natural dramatic sense) that may be observed in his later 
poems.” “Taken together,” she says, proceeding to demonstrate, “these 
aspects of Keats can form a revealing picture.” 

Only in the first (and shortest) of the three sections following the Intro- 
duction does she cover old ground. “The Poet” (chapters 2-4) begins with 
the first tenet of ‘““Keats’s own kind” of poetical character, “that it has none— 
that is, no identity of its own,” and she characterizes and documents in 
short space with the best evidence from the letters and the most pertinent 
observations of earlier critics. His sensibility and orientation toward life 
make him, she holds, a good example of his own ideal poet. Having argued 
from the letters and contemporary biographical sources in the second and 
third chapters, she turns in the fourth to “sample” the poems for examples of 
Keats’s fondness for antitheses, oppositions of darkness and light imagery, 
structural contrasts, and the like. The title of this chapter, ““A Black Bright- 
ness,” from Keats’s marginalia on Paradise Lost, suggests the influence of 
Cleanth Brooks’ “language of paradox” and Kenneth Burke’s (and more 
recently Earl Wasserman’s) ‘mystic oxymoron.” Yet she rarely falls into cur- 
rent critical jargon. When she says that “‘in the great poems of 1810, there is 
an almost continuous insistence on the union of oppositions,” one may for the 
moment object that it is contrary to the negatively capable poetical charac- 
ter, content with doubts and half-knowledge, to insist on union. But she does 
not push the idea, and treats the Grecian Urn and Nightingale odes and 
“Why Did I Laugh To-night?” as poems posing ‘‘a dramatic conflict in equili- 
brium, . . . end[{ing] with an acceptance of the human commitment to half- 
knowledge and death.” 

Her generously detailed second section, “The Play” (chapters 5-7), 
surveys Keats’s concern with the theatre as playgoer, theatrical critic, and 
frustrated playwright. Here, from Genest, Nicoll, and contemporary sources, 
is plentiful information not before brought to bear on Keats, except in foot- 
notes to his letters. She describes the types of plays that were popular, em- 
phasizing the pantomime and the “Eastern” (her own term, by analogy with 
the similarly dependable “Western” of motion pictures), and establishes the 
importance of the “‘star system,” with Kean as cynosure. Her treatment of 
Keats’s one finished play, Otho the Great—from underlying biographic de- 
tails, the nature of the collaboration with Charles Brown, and the importance 
of Kean, to Keats’s rapid maturing as a dramatist while writing it—is now 
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the fullest available. She gives good reasons for Elliston’s rejecting the play: 
financial troubles at Drury Lane, the manager’s conflict with Kean, and the 
fact that the types upon which Otho was modeled suddenly fell off in popu- 
larity at a time when the theatre had to give audiences what they wanted. 
After exploring the fragmentary King Stephen as an example of Keats’s ma- 
ture dramatic writing, she closes by noting the emphasis on action, movement, 
concreteness, and objectivity in the poet’s development. 

The focal point of all this is, properly, “The Poem,” her third section 
(chapters 8-10). Chapter 8 neatly surveys his increasing use of character, 
scene, and dramatic voice in his shorter poems, from the early, purely auto- 
biographical epistles to the later attempts at the “imagined, dramatized 
poem” in which the speakers are, among others, a thrush, fairies, a fat old 
woman and Ben Nevis, a naughty boy, a saddened Scotsman, Lycidas, a 
knight at arms, and a child who has lost a dove. The point here, as well as 
later with ‘‘Lamia,” is not that the use of dramatic voice denies autobio- 
graphical relationships, but that it “implies a subtler identification by idea 
and theme rather than by fact.’’ Chapter 9, the most valuable in the book, 
treats “Lamia” as a dramatic conflict between Lamia and Apollonius in which 
the primary concern is the nature of reality. Burton’s lamia and Keats’s 
Lamia alike, she says, “‘are evil in the human world because they are not 
essentially real, and . . . [therefore] are potential destroyers of those who are 
captured with them in ‘love-melancholy.’ ” Apollonius, on the other hand, 
philosopher and exorciser of evil, “knows human reality, though with his own 
tragic flaw of pure literalism that cancels sympathy and in the end destroys 
the one he tried to save.” Lycius, in the conflict, stands loser, whatever the 
outcome. Here, as elsewhere, Miss Slote attends to her main subject, writing 
by way of midpoint summary on the poem: “In the critical oppositions on 
which the story depends, and its technique of swift movement, deliberately 
staged scenes, the foreshadowing and choric comment, and its strong climax, 
Lamia shows a transference of the dramatic elements Keats had learned to 
emphasize in the play itself.” 

In addition to her critical discussion, stressing its dramatic and playlike 
qualities, Miss Slote has another concern with “Lamia,” which is continued 
through the final chapter: the complexity of whatever autobiographical re- 
lationships exist between poet and poem, and the similar complexity of the 
matter of sources (she lists and discusses nearly forty sources by way of illus- 
tration). In this concern her book is not so much a study of Keats as a warn- 
ing, using Keats as an example, to critics, generally, against the dangers of 
oversimplification. Her final chapter is entitled “The Submerged Continent,” 
and the argument goes that what we know about the biography and sources 
of a poet—even one so well documented as Keats—represents a mere island 
or two, while under the surface lies the submerged continent that we know 
nothing about and can only guess—the total man. Beware, therefore, of 
“single, surface measurements.” Her warning, which will of course go un- 
heeded, is immensely valid. 

No one would call this a perfect book. While Miss Slote finds fault with 
the autobiographical critics and single-minded source hunters, she is herself 
mildly guilty of another common critical oversimplification—the failure to 
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allow that our poets do not, over a period of days, weeks, or years, preserve a 
static mental character. We know enough of Keats’s oscillations from cha- 
meleon capability to philosophical aspiration to reject as incomplete a col- 
lection of evidence from only the hither side of the swing in documenting 
Keats’s “nature”—even if it is the side we should like to see verified as dom- 
inant. In terms of her final metaphor, Miss Slote has generalized about the 
continent from a selection of the available islands. Logically, to relate his 
character to a poem, she would have to show which of his moods Keats was 
in when he wrote the poem. 

Some minor faults are mechanical: errors of fact, reference, and trans- 
cription, none of which, though they are numerous (that is, about average 
for current literary scholarship), damages or prejudices her case. One un- 
fortunate error, the omission of three words from a quotation used twice, on 
pages 70 and 73, discloses (as do certain unnecessary repetitions in the later 
chapters) an index-card method of compilation, which in turn may explain 
the slight feeling of internal disorganization that one notices here and there 
as he reads. The book’s faintly miscellaneous character is suggested by Pro- 
fessor Clarence Thorpe’s dust-jacket praise of it as “the best case for a Keats 
of objectivity in theory and practice that has yet been made; the best case 
for a Keats of genuine dramatic talent that has yet been made; the best 
analysis of Otho the Great we have; the most interesting and complete inter- 
pretation of Lamia yet made;... valuable incidental criticism of Keats’s 
poems that will be of great use to students and scholars; a view of a Keats of 
enlarged stature both as a man and an artist.” The book does these things, 
but separately, and it remains for the reader to create the new picture of the 
total Keats. But this, when handed so many fine materials, is the least the 
reader can do. It must be the final word on the book that it is a distinguished 
and original production, for which Miss Slote deserves hearty congratulations. 


Jack STILLINGER 
University of Illinois 


THe Earty CoLLecTEeD EDITIONS OF SHELLEY’s Poems: A STUDY IN THE 
HIsTORY AND TRANSMISSION OF THE PRINTED Text. By Charles H. 
Taylor, Jr. (Yale Studies in English, Vol. 140.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. xiv-+11o0. $4. 


In this book, the outgrowth of a Yale dissertation and an expansion of findings 
first published in PMLA (June, 1955), Mr. Taylor adds an illuminating chap- 
ter to the history of the Shelley text. In addition to making available what is 
known about the relatively rare early pirated editions of Shelley’s poetry, 
he demonstrates that Mary Shelley’s collected edition of 1839 lacks the 
authority of the first editions of most of the poems because corruptions 
originating in the intervening unauthorized versions were perpetuated in 
1839 through the use of two of them as copy-texts. 

Mr. Taylor’s study is divided into two approximately equal sections, the 
first a “History of the Text” and the second “Data and Commentary.” The 
first part consists of three chapters dealing with Posthumous Poems (1824) 
and its errata leaf, the seven unauthorized editions of Shelley’s poetry be- 
tween 1826 and 1834, and Mary Shelley’s first edition of 1839. The principal 
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thesis is that Mary sent as copy to the printers John Ascham’s edition of 
1834, and, for the text of at least a few poems, the Galignani edition of 1829. 
The second part of the book contains tables of variant readings, with com- 
mentary on the significance of the evidence, and bibliographical descriptions. 

What Mr. Taylor has undertaken he has performed very well indeed. His 
collations are accurate, his generalizations upon them are sound and con- 
sidered, and his deductions from them concerning the history of the Shelley 
text are acute and not pressed too far. The chief regret one feels when evaluat- 
ing this work is that, having done so much so well, Mr. Taylor did not finish 
the job. The logical dividing line between the “early collected editions” of 
Shelley’s poetry and later ones would seem to be after Mary Shelley’s second 
edition of 1839. 

As early as May 2, 1839, Mary wrote to Moxon: “Remember when you 
think of another edition to let me know—as for several reasons I shall wish 
to pass it through my hands.” The Postscript she added to the Preface in the 
second edition, after citing a number of additions and alterations and hinting 
at more, concludes: “I now present this edition as a complete collection of 
my husband’s poetical works, and I do not foresee that I can hereafter add to 
or take away a word or line.” A casual comparison of the two editions re- 
veals some twenty-eight significant additions, omissions, and rearrange- 
ments involving four or more lines of verse. But Mr. Taylor writes, “Late in 
1839, Moxon issued a one-volume edition on larger paper which, while con- 
taining some bits of additional material, depends basically upon the first 
edition of that year; it is therefore with the earlier that I‘shall be concerned” 
(p. 34). To support this statement Mr. Taylor should have demonstrated 
that, insofar as the verbal and punctuation variants with which he is here 
dealing are concerned, differences between the two editions of 1839 are in- 
consequential. My checking indicates that this is probably true, but Mr. 
Taylor could have augmented his book’s usefulness by adding a few para- 
graphs enumerating salient differences between the two editions and adding 
a column to his tables of variants. 

Although Mr. Taylor twice (pp. 16, 48) says that his line numbering of 
the poems conforms to Hutchinson’s Oxford text, he occasionally confuses 
the reader by varying from this pattern, as on pages 25, 38, 62, 63, and 80, 
where Alastor, The Sunset, Prince Athanase, and Charles I are cited in con- 
formity to Posthumous Poems. On page 50 he writes about “all five notes” to 
books VI and VII of Queen Mab, forgetting for the moment the note to 
VI1.45 f., which is the first of the six notes to these books. Oversights of this 
nature, together with failure to cite certain variants in spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, and punctuation that might by some critics be considered substantive, 
are minor indeed and serve only to corroborate Mr. Taylor’s own judgment 
of his collation, that “it is too much to hope that it is perfect.” 

Mr. Taylor’s study adds substantially to our knowledge of the early un- 
authorized editions of Shelley’s poetry and elucidates certain aspects of the 
publication of Posthumous Poems and Mary’s first edition of 1839. It estab- 
lishes criteria for judging the authority of Shelley texts, and should thus 
contribute to a more accurate edition of his poetry than now exists. Shelley 
is one of the most difficult of all English poets, and only a combination of 
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sound scholarship and sane criticism will serve to overcome the prejudices 
created by those whose temperamental disinclination for nineteenth-century 
romanticism caused them to dismiss Shelley, while they scrutinized the 
equally difficult romantic poets of the seventeenth century. Mr. Taylor’s 
dissertation is a solid, though admittedly confined contribution to such 
scholarship. 
DonaALp H. REIMAN 
University of Illinois 


CHARLES DICKENS—THE WorLpD oF His Novets. By J. Hillis Miller. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press; Pp. 346. $6. 


Behind Dickens’ conventional plot lines, and his singular characters, Pro- 
fessor Miller has looked for a pattern of philosophy and imagery that might 
reveal the novelist’s developing world view. As with many a writer before 
and after, the central characters in Dickens’ novels voyage in search of their 
identities; Mr. Miller concludes that the mode of their self-discovery changed 
as the novelist came increasingly to believe in man’s responsibility for his 
state of life. 

In the beginning, Mr. Miller observes, the Dickens hero escapes isolation 
through love that is conferred on him from without: thus Oliver Twist finds 
acceptance through no purposeful action on his own part, but rather receives 
an identity awarded to him from the past. (Miller believes that Dickens had 
some phychological bar to initiating action on behalf of his character; this is 
an interesting notion, but perhaps more determining was the novelist’s ready 
acceptance of the popular, archetypal story of the lost child born to great- 
ness.) 

In the next novels, the hero begins to achieve a certain self-recognition, 
though Miller suggests that he—and most of the central characters—must 
survive isolation in a hostile world. In citing instances and images to support 
this, the critic shows a sensitive imagination and a perceptive mind; but he 
seems to me overselective, and hardly fair to the happy communities in which 
the characters find shelter—in that of the Cheerybles, for instance. These 
mutually protective worlds are described as “seeming rather to engulf and 
absorb the personalities of their members than to sustain them’”’—a judgment 
that surely undervaluates the bounteous life Dickensians often lived in peace- 
ful humor (Miller does not make much of the world of Dickens’ humor). 

But certainly the critic demonstrates—amply and brilliantly—his cen- 
tral thesis: that Dickens was to grow out of the period in which his heroes 
almost stumbled on their fates, with the help of benefactors, and would create 
characters who had increasingly to carve out their own destinies through 
effort and ennobling sacrifice. It would not be enough to begin with wealthy 
parents, as the Dombey children did; the secret of heritage might not be 
shiny, as with Esther Summerson; the individual must learn to settle as best 
he can with circumstance, as in Great Expectations. Miller seems to me to be 
overdoing it in asserting that in the last novels “the transcendent spiritual 
power glimpsed as the margins or in the depths of the material world is not 
really a positive support for human values, even for good ones, but is a nega- 
tion and reduction to nothing of all the human world indiscriminately”; but 
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he is certainly right in seeing Dickens move more and more from the comfort 
of a magic past to the challenge of the present and future, and to a dependence 
on the resources of the human spirit to meet that challenge. 
MARVIN ROSENBERG 
University of California 
Berkeley 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND AMERICAN CuLTuRE. By John Henry Raleigh. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications; English Studies: 17.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1957. Pp. [xii]+301. $4.50. 


In the climactic chapter of his Matthew Arnold and American Culture, Pro- 
fessor Raleigh identifies the central issue of American culture as the relation- 
ship of America to Europe. His study is a contribution to the understanding 
of that issue, for he moves from a consideration of Arnold’s reputation in 
America directly to an examination of the ways in which Arnold’s work helped 
shape the developing American critical tradition after the Civil War. Concern- 
ing himself almost exclusively with the Arnold of the essays, Professor Raleigh 
devotes specific chapters to Henry James, William Crary Brownell, Stuart 
Pratt Sherman, T. S. Eliot, and Lionel Trilling. Incidental references in these 
chapters and several general chapters bring in the evidence from a sizable 
group of lesser figures and from the body of anonymous newspaper and maga- 
zine comment that followed Arnold’s American tour. In each discussion of a 
major figure, Professor Raleigh examines first whatever direct comment on 
Arnold is available. Thus with Henry James he summarizes the 1865 review of 
Arnold’s Essays in Criticism to show that James at the outset of his career 
understood and approved the leading principles of Arnold’s criticism at a 
time when there was no American precedent for either the understanding or 
the approval. Both the 1884 article for the English Illustrated Magazine and 
the scattered later references to Arnold in James’ letters and autobiographical 
volumes indicate a persistently acknowledged admiration for the English 
critic. For Stuart P. Sherman the evidence includes both Sherman’s Matthew 
Arnold: How to Know Him and reports of the long-popular course in Arnold 
at the University of Illinois. Thus Professor Raleigh is able to lay a solid 
foundation under what must necessarily become a superstructure of specula- 
tion when he examines in detail the American criticism which appears to 
reflect Arnold but does not make specific reference to him. 

It is in this examination of criticism which makes no direct reference to 
Arnold that the greatest weakness of Professor Raleigh’s work lies, for here he 
has taken the calculated risk that makes his work possible and that gives it 
the substantial value it has. What Professor Raleigh shows beyond doubt is 
that James, Brownell, Sherman, Eliot, and Trilling develop critical systems 
that employ premises resembling Arnold’s and that sometimes reach con- 
clusions harmonious with Arnold’s. Professor Raleigh does not overtly con- 
tend that Arnold’s work is the spring from which these parallel streams flow, 
but such a conclusion is implied both in his method and in his persistent use 
of the term “Arnoldian” to characterize the five American critics. That 
Arnold exerted an important influence on these five writers Professor Raleigh 
has made clear, but that his was the sole or the crucial influence is beyond 
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demonstration. Ideas that resemble Arnold’s may well have derived from any 
of a variety of sources. 

Henry James, for example, must surely be viewed as the product of com- 
plex influences among which Arnold is but one. The influence of Emerson per- 
ceived directly as well as through Arnold, the early European travel, the early 
intimacy with the whole English literary tradition, and perhaps most signifi- 
cantly the philosophy of Henry James, Sr., all helped to develop an outlook 
in the young James to which Arnold’s criticism came as a harmonious addi- 
tion. Professor Raleigh’s job, of course, is to concentrate on the impact of 
Arnold, but he might well do more to help the reader remember that it is his 
job to assess the relative importance of varied influences. 

In his stimulating final chapter, Professor Raleigh tots up the account 
of “mutual congenialities between Arnold and America” in such a way 
as to show that what we may call the American Arnoldian tradition— 
the question of demonstrated influence aside, for a moment—has reinforced 
several of the voices in America’s unending debate over the nature of the 
human experience in the New World. In the post—Civil War period Arnold 
furnished a pragmatic antidote to the transcendentalizing of Romantic 
criticism; against the aesthetic purism of another kind of critic he insisted 
upon the relevance of literature to life, of criticism to society as well as to art. 
He gave reinforcement to the movement to substitute literature for religion. 
(That such a movement did not have to wait for Arnold’s stimulus is amply 
demonstrated by the independent advocacy of Whitman.) He emphasized 
the superior worth of conduct as against knowledge. He strengthened the 
hand of the middle class. He expressed in his own union of Hebraism and 
Hellenism and paradoxically united impulses toward melancholy and toward 
joy that characterize the American experience. Thus Professor Raleigh’s 
work becomes not merely an encomium of Matthew Arnold, but an intelli- 
gent attempt at the definition of American culture. 

Lynn ALTENBERND 
University of Illinois 


THE Power or Biackness. By Harry Levin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1958. Pp. 255. $4. 


His desire to use the methods of iconology for the purposes of literary 
criticism has led Mr. Levin to a suggestive and provocative scrutiny of the 
American preoccupation with darkness. As would be expected, his exemplars 
are Hawthorne, Poe, and Melville, whom he treats with lucidity, wit, and a 
steady control that bespeaks a constant critical intelligence. The book, more- 
over, is one of the few works of criticism that can be said to be truly readable. 
The richness of his materials is suggested extensively by the original and 
sometimes startling relationships Levin weaves for them and by the outward- 
reaching quality of his insights. 

Everything would seem to conspire for the value of this book: the prestige 
of the author and publisher, the urbanity, the style that is fun to read, the 
critical acumen, the constant and growing popularity of literary iconology or 
archetypalism, and the possibilities of the material. Yet, when the last page is 
turned, the success and importance of the book are disappointingly limited: 
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puzzlingly, there remains the question of why the study was written. If it was 
written as a suggestion for critical method (as seems to be the case) then the 
book is an admirable demonstration that authors can be grouped and, partly, 
illuminated by tracing a common human awareness through the “elemental 
shape[s] assumed by the collective imagination.” In this case, we are “follow- 
ing darkness” by means of “‘a journey, a house, an alter ego, a dream.” “The 
value of the pursuit,” offers Levin, “will probably lie in the detailed applica- 
tions we are able to make along the way.” But the impressive detailed applica- 
tions that are made, with such deft and comprehensive brevity as to compel 
respect, result in a total body of cross reference that tends to flatten the au- 
thors into a common entity just as the archetypal method tends to flatten 
symbols into a common dimension. Levin warns us that “it should become 
evident . . . that the actual substance of this book is incidental to its method 
of interpretation.”? Unhappily, this becomes all too apparent. Surely the book 
was not written to say that in American literature there is a fascination with 
the power of blackness. Everyone already knows that. But the priority given 
to method over substance is perhaps a logical corollary of the archetypal in- 
sistence. When Levin says that ‘‘our theme will concretely link two broad 
assumptions: the symbolic character of our greatest fiction and the dark 
wisdom of our deeper minds,” he can display wonderfully one general aspect 
of the former but little of the specific definitions and uses of the latter. 

The organization of the display, however, is admirable. With adroit 
strokes, Levin unites his three authors around pairs of counter-impulsions. 
Hawthorne oscillates onward (the American democratic future) and back- 
ward (the past, Europe, seclusion, home); Poe outward (free and serene being 
beyond time and space) and downward (claustral inhumement); Melville, 
landward (“docile serenity,” “the known,” communal responsibility) and sea- 
ward (“inscrutable danger,” “the unknown,” and the open independence of 
the soul). Sandwiched between an introductory chapter that sets up the prob- 
lem and an epilogue-“‘Appendix,” the three authors each recieve two chapters, 
roughly one for the premises of each countermovement. All three pairs merge 
in a general rhythm to and from Europe and America, the westward wander- 
lust and aspiration swinging to time with the nostalgic homeward glance and 
sense of the past. The discerning handling of this organizing pulsation is 
excellent, and Levin plans that “those concepts will be the coordinates of our 
study,” summing them up as “the old and the new worlds, the past and pres- 
ent, the self and society, the supernatural and nature.” Especially in the con- 
text of the end of the book (pp. 233-37 and the ‘“Appendix’’) these basic 
problems excitingly demand more than they receive from the limitation of 
method. At every turn one wants to say, “Yes—but . . .” Alluring possibil- 
ities are presented and dropped. Every problematical statement is safely 
hedged. One wants greater amplification of the qualifier, says ““Yes,”’ but then 
the matter flows on and away. The “‘but”’ is almost exclusively one of frustra- 
tion rather than disagreement. 

In his preface, Mr. Levin offers some warnings about the book, warnings 
that become an index of what is good and not so good in his study. “Inter- 
pretations,”’ Levin asserts, “persistently stress the American scene for its own 
sake, discuss our literature in the framework of ideology more often than art, 
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and treat the romance as an anachronism retarding the full development of 
Critical Realism. Misunderstanding has been abetted by the notorious lack of 
adequate tools for dealing systematically with prose fiction. Novels, unlike 
poems, are bulky and seemingly amorphous objects. Hence critics tend to 
ignore their form except on the level of style, regarding virtually everything 
else as content, rehearsing the story rather than criticizing it, and moralizing 
over the behavior of characters. We have just begun to understand that 
themes lend a work its structure as well as subject matter, and that patterns 
created by images are no less significant than patterns created by words.” 

While it is certainly true that since the scholarly landmarks erected by 
Tyler and Parrington criticism of American letters has tended too often to 
turn literature into the materials of a course in history, it is perhaps also true 
that the exemption of “art” from “ideology” leads to a presentation of mate- 
rials rather than to an evaluation of them—and this is precisely the tendency 
of Levin’s study. The vehicle for this tendency is an insistance upon exhuming 
“configurations of symbolism” by treating symbols as the fabulative expres- 
sion of the “imaginative faculty,” the outgrowth of “man’s habit of telling 
stories as a means of summarizing his activities and crystallizing his atti- 
tudes.” The emphasis, consequently, is on the universality rather than the 
uniqueness of the American concern with blackness. The book indicates that 
Americans share a community of imaginative energy with Europe, and are not 
merely simple-minded optimists who boost a mindless present into a constant 
and undefined future hurrah: our own mavericks detail the darkly meaningful 
American concern with the discrepancy between the official assumption of 
Eden and the human actualities of the America that has been realized. No one 
can argue with the conclusion. But the method raises many questions. Is it not 
possible that the universality of American fiction is to be found most fruit- 
fully in the unique continuum of obsessive American themes? To state one 
major objection immediately, Levin’s archetypalism says, finally, human 
experience is. Human beings are human beings. 

Yes, but then what? If we are to refuse to turn literature into sociology 
or morality, or history, we do not come off any better (if as well) by turning 
it into anthropology or psychiatry. Perhaps the question at issue is not Mr. 
Levin’s book at all, but the function of the critic. Surely it is the critic’s job 
to present the complexity of structure and the interrelationship of parts, and 
thereby present the human universality of structure and parts. But if this is 
the primary task, it is not the ultimate task. For the critic, unlike the poem, 
must be in order to mean: he must take an ethically interpretive stand (un- 
afraid of the taboos and bogeymen with which we have surrounded the word 
“meaning”) between the work and the reader, must put his head on the 
block, must attempt a statement of what all the complexity and structure are 
for. And although at odd moments throughout the book Mr. Levin demon- 
strates his awareness that the major dimensions of American literature take 
their scope from an ethic rather than an aesthetic, from a moral stance rather 
than from the abstractions of psychiatric generalization—of which our con- 
temporary criticism is so compulsively aware—still his preference for “‘pat- 
terns created by images” (by which he seems to mean archetypes) to the large 
exclusion of “patterns created by words” (ideas, purposes, moral evaluations) 
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leaves the reader’s expectations unsatisfied. The over-all effect is of assertion 
vice demonstration. No one work is examined with satisfactory intensity or 
completion. Rather a great many works of the three authors are blended 
(with extreme skill and, often, wit) into a running commentary which seems 
to try to statisticize American blackness more than it tries to explain it. 

“T have respected the integrity of the symbols,” says Mr. Levin. “I have 
not attempted to reduce them to a literal plane, though there are points at 
which psychological inference can hardly be avoided.” Once more the method 
leads back to the function of the critic. Does not the critic, at any and every 
given point of perception, reduce the symbol to a “literal plane” for the reader? 
This is not to say that the critic must turn the symbol into a single level of 
moral dogma. But it is to say that the multiplicity of directions, which is the 
symbol, is trapped into immediate fragments by statement and summarized 
in the contextual relationships of those statements. If presentation of parts is 
analytic and evaluation of them is synthetic, analysis without synthesis is no 
better than synthesis without analysis. Practically, the critic does turn the 
symbol into as many “literal planes” as possible, and in this way, with luck, 
shows respect for the symbol. The only other alternative is to reprint the 
story or novel completely and let it go at that. The suspicion arises that Mr. 
Levin is quite honestly hesitant to ‘‘reduce”’ the symbols he uncovers because 
the limitation to archetypes in a method devoted largely to presenting them 
is a limitation of the multiplicity of specific uses and meanings. It is interest- 
ing that when symbols seem to Mr. Levin to cry for reduction, the only 
“literal plane” he mentions is that of “psychological inference.” 

Given, then, a method which sees likenesses as Levin’s does, the following 
statement is logical enough: “‘But the characteristic point of view in American 
fiction may well be that of a boy, an adolescent initiated to manhood by the 
impact of his adventures, such as the heroes of Melville and Mark Twain, 
of Stephen Crane’s Red Badge of Courage, William Faulkner’s “Bear” and 
the stores of Ernest Hemingway. And it may not be sufficiently appreciated 
that all of these have their archetypal predecessor in Poe’s single work of 
book length, The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym.” A boy is a boy, a journey 
a journey, an alter ego an alter ego and a dream a dream. But again, this is 
only to say what is, is. The difference between Poe’s adolescent and the others 
mentioned is at least as important as the common fact of adolescence. Mr. 
Levin is able to overlook the moral and social uses and differences of the 
adolescent viewpoint by showing us that Pym also journeys into an introduc- 
tion to darkness. One would like, for instance, some examination of American 
initiation as discovery of morality in discovery of self. Discovery of sensation, 
an almost irresponsible existentialism if there is discovery at all, is hardly to 
be equated with the pragmatic freewheeling of Huck Finn. Just to say the 
words “self,” “discovery,” “‘darkness,” “archetype,” “experience,” is not to 
use those concepts. In short, the method has an unfortunate consequence in 
tone: everything is so easy, so sure. Sometimes the all-inclusive net of words 
simply becomes flip: ““The color of the lovers is red [The Scarlet Letter], which 
stands for blood, life instead of death; and their expiated sin is incarnate in 
the elfin fairness of their innocent child, the black-eyed Pearl, whose name 
betokens purity and whose radiance brings a few sunny touches into the book. 
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When we read, in its concluding pages, that she grew up an heiress and 
travelled abroad, we realize that we can pursue her further adventures through 
the novels of Henry James.” Of course there’s a point there, but you don’t 
want to credit it. You want it to be earned by a greater sense of engagement, 
a more passionately felt investment in the material. At the least, you want the 
“substance” to be respected as much as the “method.” 

The question of “substance” arises on many levels. If the problems of 
“the American scene for its own sake” and “the framework of ideology” are 
not met, the problem of the treatment of “the romance as an anachronism re- 
tarding the full development of Critical Realism” is met too clearly and sim- 
ply. Mr. Levin feels that the true symbolic expression of the American imagi- 
nation is the romance. Richard Chase recently assumed the same stance in a 
compelling and brilliant book. Again, one wants to say, ‘Yes, but . . .” to Mr. 
Levin, for his statement is much less complete than Mr. Chase’s: he never 
really defines his terms, but seems to take for granted a vague equation be- 
tween romance and symbolic fiction and between ‘Critical Realism” and re- 
portorial narrative. Further, symbolic fiction comes out archetypal, and its 
modes are psychological and anthropological. “Critical Realism” comes out 
all surface as far as imaginative possibilities are concerned (especially the 
possibilities of darkness) and its modes are sociological and historical. One 
cannot blame Mr. Levin for not defining these antagonistic terms, for the 
second, at least, is not the province of his book. But one does object to the 
easy assurance with which he builds a book around one undefined term and 
with which he dismisses the other. He assumes, of course, a traditional differ- 
entiation to which he has every right. Unfortunately, this differentiation has 
never been satisfactorily defined for American literature, and could consign 
to some mid-limbo a writer like Henry James (otherwise impressively used by 
Levin) as well as a writer like Dreiser. The confusion is deepened in such 
statements as “But naturalism, which is nowhere a spontaneous growth, came 
to this country as a late and sophisticated importation from France, with a 
Frank Norris exploiting the methods of an Emile Zola.” American naturalism 
(whatever that means) is relegated to the artificial insemination of literary 
influence rather than to organic cultural development. Moreover, its possibil- 
ities for symbol are covertly denied, for the basic distinction has put the 
“archetype” on the other side of the fence. These kicks at the enemy create 
more questions than they answer and would be better deleted. At their worst 
(and such occurrence happily is rare) they result in such rousers as, “Actually, 
at least since the age of Howells, writers have been under pressure to dwell on 
‘the smiling aspects of life’ ”’(!). 

The most basic problem is so large that it can only be mentioned as a 
postscript. If it is true that many American authors can be united in their rec- 
ognition of blackness, perhaps the most fruitful directions for the exploration 
of the obsession lie not in the fact of the archetype but in the considerations 
Matthiessen introduced years ago. That is, the struggle to coalesce the sets 
of opposites was the attempt to actualize the ideal by means of idealizing the 
actual. Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, Hawthorne, Melville (one is not so sure 
of Poe) trained their imaginative sights on the American pragmatic insist- 
ence upon first-hand experience. But experience is haphazard. The artist felt 
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he had to begin with the object, the “milk in the firkin, the meal in the pan,” 
and through the imaginative reflection forge a shape and meaning for the 
object which would impose moral significance and direction upon the flat- 
level bustle of a society immersed up to its ears in commodity. Out of this 
attempt the symbol arose inevitably. James may have learned how to create 
form from Flaubert and Turgenieff, but the impulse itself, the very theme of 
the artist as moral hero of society, he owed to Emerson and Hawthorne and 
it was as native as baked beans and codfish cakes. 

For Levin, the symbol arose from the community of archetypal litera- 
ture (particularly the images of darkness that characterized the romantic 
agony) furnished by Europe. “The cultural lag had perpetuated older ways 
of thought; the apogee came too late for rationalism and to early for realism; 
our cherished Renaissance was inspired by European romanticism. Conse- 
quently [italics mine] symbolism has been the intrinsic mode of American 
writing.” American symbolism was born not only in the national artist’s feel- 
ing that he was born out of his time in an accident of literary history, but 
rather in the feeling that he was born, precisely as Thoreau had it, in the nick 
of time. His time, like all other times, was a very good time if he could but 
symbolize for his society an ethical idea of what to do with it. It is the Ameri- 
can artist’s integrating, symbolizing midpoint between the customs-house and 
the idea of the perfect butterfly, his need to create the ethos of art where none 
had existed, that supplied his native agony, imagination, and recognition of 
blackness. 

Yet, as is the case with every objection to this book, at one point or an- 
other, in surprisingly energetic statement, Levin recognizes the ideas inherent 
in the possible objections. While it may make the book seem glibly written in 
spots, the buttressing makes the study formidable and thought-provoking. 
One has to say to any review exactly the same thing that one says to the book: 
Yes, but.... 


MILTON R. STERN 
University of Connecticut 


THE SHORES OF AMERICA: THOREAU’s INWARD ExPLoRATION. By Sherman 
Paul. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. Pp. xi+417. $6.75. 


Thoreau scholarship has been exceptionally active in the last few years, but 
its results have tended to be partial and limited, special studies of narrow as- 
pects. Shores of America is another kind of book altogether, a comprehensive 
reading and major revaluation. It is now abundantly clear that Thoreau has 
undergone a metamorphosis. Not that the popular conceptions will fade away: 
Thoreau’s seclusion at Walden, and his night in Concord jail, are part of the 
national mythology, and, considering what they symbolize, it is well that they 
should be. Yet this Thoreau of the popular imagination has always been 
difficult to fit into any intelligent conception of American literature—in his 
weaker moments Thoreau would have liked this anomaly—and a radical re- 
valuation has thus been long overdue. The village anarchist and self-appointed 
inspector of snowstorms will linger in all our minds, but must now be overlaid 


with the image of a quite different person, a Thoreau who was, above all else, a 
writer. 
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No writer in English, since Pope, is more quotable, but the sentence that 
sticks in my mind, as summing up Thoreau’s essential quality, and that I like 
to imagine must have stuck in Mr. Paul’s mind, is this: “Here I have been 
these forty years learning the language of these fields that I may the better 
express myself’; in which brief compass we have the three crucial terms of 
literary criticism (especially when it takes the biographical form or encounters 
a Transcendentalist): the World, the Man, the Work, or alternatively, the 
impinging experience, the inner life, the achieved expression. Criticism can 
never afford to wander far from these terms, especially the last of them, and 
Mr. Paul does not; in comparison with the more general Thoreau studies of a 
few years ago, his book is conspicuous for sticking to the point. The point is 
how Thoreau’s life eventuated in his work. 

This is a critical biography, then, but of a somewhat peculiar kind, 
partly because Thoreau himself was peculiar in the excess of his inner over 
his outer life; clutching for a term, Mr. Paui calls his study a “spiritual biog- 
raphy,” which is not happy, and then a “biography of vocation,’ which is 
better, so long as one remembers that Thoreau’s vocation was ultimately to 
be a major writer. But the importance of these definitions is Mr. Paul’s in- 
sistence on significant truth, to the exclusion of superficial fact. (Thoreau’s 
putative love affair appears for one sentence only and is gone.) A few years 
ago Perry Miller’s biography of Jonathan Edwards emphasized the preponder- 
ance of spiritual over worldly interest in his New Englander by inserting at 
regular intervals brief interchapters titled “External Biography.”” Mr. Paul 
has carried this process one step further, by dropping the external biography 
altogether, except, of course, where the biography constitutes either a source 
or a necessary condition for our apprehension of the literary result. Much of 
Mr. Paul’s success, then, flows from his knowing what to leave out; this makes 
room for relevance. 

To be sure, a good deal is said about the intellectual background, es- 
pecially in the earlier part of the book, one of Mr. Paul’s strongest interests 
being the way in which Thoreau tested Transcendental ideas “‘by living them 
out in their practical issue.”’ But this is a legitimate, even an obvious perspec- 
tive on Thoreau as a literary artist, and Mr. Paul, who has already written 
one of the best books on Emerson, is handsomely equipped to provide it. 
Nor would it be easy to think of another American scholar who could give 
so accurate and intelligible an account of the knotted relations between 
Emerson and Thoreau; though I must say that Mr. Paul, whose heart is now 
plainly with Thoreau, seems to me rather too hard on the mystical master; I 
found myself wishing he had been harder on the practical disciple. 

But the main thing is Mr. Paul’s view of Thoreau as a writer. No previous 
critic has so honored Thoreau with his close and continued attention; con- 
tinued, I mean, over many years, and then again, on this present occasion, 
over many pages. From this kind of treatment emerges a new Thoreau, who is 
essentially a poet—not in the literal sense, for Thoreau’s verses are no better 
than they ever were, and Mr. Paul wisely claims nothing for them; nor yet in 
the easy Transcendental sense of a man with big, happy thoughts—but in the 
broader Coleridgean sense of the mind’s synergic force, by means of diction, 
rhythm, and figure fusing phenomena and ideas, and reducing universal issues 
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to the specificity of the sensuous and practical. In this sense, Thoreau is a 
poet, and a good one. His genre is pastoral, and it is within its pattern of 
traditional expectation that he ought to be read (simplicity, purification, in- 
spiration, contentment). So read, he is paradoxically very classical, very mod- 
ern. 

His genius is lyric; though he could in real life improvise dramatic roles 
for himself, thus ironically obscuring our subsequent view of his art, few major 
writers have had less capacity for the dramatic or narrative as creative forms. 
These modes were not organic to Thoreau, whose passion was for states of 
mind objectified in the perception of nature. All lyric poets are perhaps basi- 
cally thus constituted: but Thoreau’s awareness of the poetic constitution was 
of course magnified by the Transcendentalism which was the substance of his 
intellectual diet (with Oriental seasoning). Transcendentalism was itself a 
poetic philosophy, staking very nearly its whole claim on its ability to marry 
God’s universe with the structure of man’s mind. Thus to treat intellectually 
those ideas which animated Thoreau’s art is not at all to wander away from 
the central conception of Thoreau as an artist; his philosophy, such as it 
was, was a philosophy of art. 

Transcendentalism was also a way of life, or an art of life, in which 
Thoreau displayed personally the heroism (a narrative virtue) that he could 
never by any mimesis lodge in nis books, but only in the writing of them. “The 
heroic actions,”’ he tells us, “are performed by such as are oppressed by the 
meanness of their lives”; but we have been too quick to think first of his 
critique of his neighbors, without really understanding it, and then of the 
domestic arrangements by which he tried to save his own soul. We have taken 
the symbol for the reality, not seeing (until Mr. Paul showed us) that the true 
heroism of Thoreau was in the writing itself. There, especially, did he exercise 
the virtues of patience, deliberatic., exploration, daring—to considerably 
more purpose than in some of his village exploits. If writing was religion with 
the Transcendentalists, their religious life was equally a matter of expression; 
thus Thoreau (outrageously): “SCRIPTURE ...IS WRITING, par excel- 
lence.” Still, every religion implies an ethic, and Thoreau’s implied more than 
an ars poetica. We can phrase it as the desire of the Transcendentalist for 
organic continuity: let not the meanness of my life invalidate the heroism of 
my poems. Or, more simply, we can think of the sometimes heroic flavor of 
Thoreau’s external life as the natural overflow, from contemplation into ac- 
tion, of a writer whose vision of integrity was too compelling to permit his 
return from vision to expedience. 

I have been paraphrasing, in the loosest sort of way, some of the sub- 
stance of The Shores of America, which spells out these connections with im- 
pressive detail. The movement of the book, which is also the rhythm of many 
of the individual chapters, is from ambience to definition, from life to art, 
from impression to expression. That Thoreau was able to keep himself headed 
in these directions is part of his heroism, surrounded as he was by people who 
would rather think than talk, rather talk than write, and for whom self- 
discipline was a contradiction in terms. So the best chapters are those in which 
Mr. Paul gets down to work (because Thoreau does): especially the two long 
chapters on the Week and Walden. No one will ever again be able to read the 
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Week in the old-fashioned, sloppy way, as merely a potpourri for Thoreau’s 
hitherto unpublishable essays and poems; it is now plainly to be seen as a work 
of art, different in kind from Walden, but related to it, with its own appropriate 
structures and intentions, and an exquisite decorum of metaphor, image, and 
tone. But let me furnish a little example of Mr. Paul at work, on pages 196-97, 
where he is “defending” the Week, defining it, contrasting it with Walden, 
discovering the connections between the two works, analyzing the structures 
of both, relating them to Thoreau’s life and inner state: 


Unfortunately the Week has been forgotten in the praise of Walden. It is said to be an 
inferior work, a hodgepodge of old poems and translations, of essays in history, criti- 
cism, and ethics; and its joyfulness has been overlooked in preference to the desperate 
economies which have long been identified with the stereotype of Thoreau. But Walden 
was only a half of Thoreau’s experiment on life. Without the Week we would scarcely 
know the first chapters of what amounts to his Prelude; and we would underestimate 
the hard-won, the conscious and resolute, affirmations of Walden. Indeed, Walden was 
the book it was, because the Week anticipated it: not only in ecstasy, but in theme and 
organization. For its central theme, like that of Walden, was the problem of inspiration, 
the organic life and the quest for being; and its special plea was made, if not so in- 
sistently as later, in behalf of this spiritual vocation. Its expression and organization, 
which have been most severely criticized, were also as natural and organic. If one sees 
the Week and Walden as a continuing narrative of Thoreau’s life—as companion books 
covering nearly fifteen years of transcendental experience—then the framework of days 
which ostensibly gives unity to the Week is more than a convenience. The day, the dawn, 
the morning—these had been from the beginning of his Journal the symbols of Tho- 
reau’s ecstasy; and he used the day to organize the Week because it was the natural 
unit of his inspiration. The day, moreover, was as essential to Thoreau’s experience of 
the availability of influx in his periods of health as the seasons were in Walden to his 
transcendence of decay. 


His critique of Walden, though no less valuable, is already partly known, 
through an essay published in Accent in 1953, and widely recognized as the 
best thing yet written on Thoreau’s classic. Chapter VII of Shores of America, 
“Walden: or, the Metamorphoses,” is now the welcome elaboration of the 
basic substance of that article, and replaces it as the standard reading. 

But I had better use my remaining space to comment on matters less 
obvious. For one thing, I must call attention to the fact that Mr. Paul for the 
first time gives full and intelligent attention to Thoreau’s minor works; not so 
much to that melodramatic “Civil Disobedience” (which has already been 
too much attended to), as to the more characteristic performances like ‘‘Nat- 
ural History of Massachusetts,” “A Walk to Wachusett,” “A Winter Walk,” 
“Autumnal Tints,” “Walking,” and the later excursions (Cape Cod, Maine 
Woods, et al.). This leads to a much clearer view of Thoreau’s work as a whole, 
constructed about the polarity of the Week and Walden, with preliminary ap- 
proaches and a kind of afterglow (underneath all like a deep current the 
steady flow of Journals; underneath that, the inferred flow of Thoreau’s inner 
being). The whole body of work, which had seemed so shapeless (partly be- 
cause of the way it was published), rises into form, where it may be under- 
stood, remembered, and meditated upon. Keeping in mind Mr. Paul’s gen- 
eral interpretation of the outlines of Thoreau’s production, an editor could 
now, for instance, put together a volume of selections that would make sense; 
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he would know what to build around, and what to use for props. He would 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 

The pattern of Thoreau’s career—of all Mr. Paul’s revelations, this most 
takes my fancy—is roughly analogous with Wordsworth’s; his whole produc- 
tion could be subtitled, Growth of a Poet’s Mind. Like Wordsworth, his 
stimulus and subject were the glories of the poetic imagination, at the point 
where it interacted with the mystery of nature; like Wordsworth, the inspira- 
tion failed, and this became an even better subject; like Wordsworth, the real 
strength of the man is in his acceptance of this “‘tragedy,” followed by determi- 
nation to set his face forward and work through to the “‘philosophic mind.” 
Walden, like The Prelude, records the heroism of learning to live without. 

This brings me to my only serious objection to Mr. Paul’s treatment of 
Thoreau, which is actually an objection to Thoreau himself. Much too often, 
I cannot help feeling, the heroic resolution in Thoreau is faked, his “‘spiritual’”’ 
optimism is trumpery, his voice is shrill and strident. (His remarks on “‘extra- 
vagance” are really a terrible admission). Mr. Paul knows all this, and some- 
times says it, but not loudly enough or often enough, for my taste; he is not 
on the whole very enterprising in discovering or discussing Thoreau’s weak- 
nesses, for he is much too busy doing what doubtless needed doing first, de- 
fending Thoreau from misunderstandings and false charges. But not all 
charges are false, nor may all objectors be lumped with James Russell Lowell 
and dismissed. Thoreau’s estimate of himself—which Mr. Paul more or less 
adopts—is entirely too high, and greatly wanting in perspective and irony; 
granting all his virtues, Thoreau is still a man of many faults, a writer of 
severe limitations. What he now needs is a criticism which can separate 
good from bad, and say why one thing is good, another bad. This criticism 
will have to go beyond the limits of the task here undertaken and accom- 
plished. But it can build on these readings, for if Mr. Paul has not told us very 
clearly what is wrong with Thoreau, he has plainly told us what Thoreau 
essentially is. This is knowledge which even the infidel must prize. 

EpWIN FUSSELL 
Claremont Graduate School 
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